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UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


1925 
Entrance examinations, etc........ Monday-Tuesday, Sept. 21-22 
Registration for fall term..... Wednesday-Saturday, Sept. 23-26 
Fall term classes begin, 8:00 a. m.............. Monday, Sept. 28 
Thanksgiving holiday, <.sicseaseeentemeeetae Thursday, Nov. 26 
Registration for winter term........ Monday-Friday, Dec. 14-18 
Ball term ends, 5:00 p. nt. ~. ot saseeienienee iene Saturday, Dec. 19 

1926 
Winter term begins, 8:00 a. m..........-....... Monday, Jan. 4 
Registration for spring term....... Monday-Friday, March 15-19 
Winter term ends, 5:00 p. m............... Thursday, March 25 
Spring term begins, 8:00 a. m............... Tuesday, March 30 
Spring term ends, 5:00 p. m..............-05- Saturday, June 12 
Baccalaureate sermon’ ..s50s0.012cerneeem neni Sunday, June 13 
Commencement day 21. s,s) ese heatsis Soe Monday, June 14 
Registration for summer term, Wednesday-Saturday, June 16-19 
Summer term classes begin, 8:00 a. m.......... Monday, June 21 


Summer term ends, 5:00 p. m................. Saturday, July 31 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


TAD (ECIGRIOA OP Cekd CS Se pO ppc oo a edn GOO EOS OC Ex-O fficio 
Tom J. TERRAL, Little Rock. 
The State Superintendent of Public Instruction..... Ex-O fficio 
A. B. Hitt, Little Rock. 
Expiration of cee 


GH AVMDINSSORES (Hayettevill@s tics ccs ccs ou csc sa rivins esis 27 
AMES EKG DROWNING) MOIR Olsen cian sane niclene nine tle eee esis 1927 
APE B SI BAN KSPR OLY COs aleclsinislciele'pl ove sccia » alsvaie/e p a'eie e)ere/etalnrsiaaia 1929 
Eee) PE BOD MANGE LAItELeMROGKerrs «sre laweisieivje si vis olclolel oid siaies aieles's.siey 1929 
Pa OWEKINGCANINON) SBOONECVI@ ci ieic cies oie. ciclo oisisl eine sic.c esinlsle nictere 1931 

BIE POPEMEOCANOUtaS etiste s caisiclsiere tists Uisvers sits clos a(crnie s aleiors 1931 
SRA VV TUSON SME OLAadO wromsaie atesiclele cleielelote le iotbl ele elie weeiscte > sree 1931 

OFFICERS 
(CHET SHENY eG ob pod atta Cone mee rarer GovERNOR Tom J. TERRAL 
Secretary and Auditor....... WiiAm H. Cravens, Fayetteville 
COMMITTEES 


Note.—The name of the chairman stands first. 


Agricultural Extension—Messrs. Banks, Bodman and Pope. 


Board of Control of the Agricultural Experiment Station— 
The Committee on the College of Agriculture, the President of 
the University, and the Director of the Experiment Station. 


State Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal School—Messrs. 
Hill, Banks, and Wilson. 
: Buildings and Grounds—Messrs. Dinsmore, Pope, and Brown- 
ing. 

College of Agriculture—Messrs. Browning, Kincannen, and 
Bodman. 


Executive—Governor Terral, Messrs. Dinsmore, Wilson and 
Pope. 


Finance—Messrs. Banks, Kincannon, and Wilson. 
Medical College—Messrs. Bodman, Hill, and Kincannon. 
Teachers—Messrs. Hill, Banks, and Dinsmore. 


GOVERNMENT 


The government of the University is vested primarily in a 
Board of Trustees, consisting of the Governor of the State and 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, as ex-officio 
members, and seven other members, appointed by the Governor 
for a term of six years. 


The administration of the University is vested in the Presi- 
dent, the University Council, the University Senate, and the 
faculties and deans of the various colleges. 


The President is the administrative head of the University. 
The University Council is composed of the President, the deans 
of the several colleges, and four other members, appointed by 
the President. The Council is the central executive body of 
University and is advisory to the President. 


The University Senate is composed of the President, the 
deans, and all heads of departments and full professors. The 
Senate is the general legislative body of the University. 


_The faculty of each college within the University has juris- 
diction, subject to higher University authority, over all matters 
that concern exclusively that college. 


The dean of each college is responsible for the carrying out 
of all University regulations within his college. The Dean of 
Women acts as an adviser to women undergraduate students 
and is charged with the general care and conduct of these 
students. The Dean of Men is adviser for all men students and 
looks after the general college life of these students. 


A system of student government under faculty guidance 
known as “The Associated Students of the University of 
Arkansas” is now in successful operation. Through student- 
elected officers, a Student Senate, an Advisory Council, and 
other boards, a close form of control by the students them- 
selves is effective over all student activities. 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Note.—The first date after a title indicates the year of appointment to 
present rank; the second, the year of first appointment to any position in 
the University. Where they coincide, only one date is given. 


JOEN: CLInToN FurTrati, B. A., M. A. (University of Virginia), 
LL.D (Tulane University). President, 1913, 1894. 

Wiritram NATHAN Grapson, B. M. E., E. E. (Iowa State Col- 
lege), Ph. D. (McLemorsville College). Vice-President, 
Dean of the College of Engineering, and Director of the 
Engineering Experiment Sato 1923, 1894. 

Grorce WesLrY Droke, B. A., M. A. (University of Arkansas), 
LL.D. (Hendrix teleecye ‘Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, 1915, 1880. 

JAMEs RALPH JewrLr, B. A., M. A. (Coe College), Ph. D. 
(Clank University). Dean of the College of Education, 

Danie, THomAs Gray, B. S., B. A. (University of Missouri), 
M. S. (University of Illinois). Dean of the College of 

Agriculture and Director of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, January 1, 1924. 

Martin Netson, B. S. A., M. S. (University of Wisconsin). 
Vice-Dean of the College of Agriculture and Vice-Director 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station, 1920, 1908. 

Gites Emmett Riprtry, B. A., M. S. (Purdue University) 
Dean of Men, 1923, 1908. 

Martua McKenzie Rein, A. M. (University of Missouri). 
Dean of Women, 1923. 

ArTHUR McCracken Harpinc, B. A. (University of Arkansas), 
M. A., Ph. D. (University of Chicago). Director, General 
Extension Service, 1919, 1905. 

T. Roy Rem, B. S. (Clemson Agricultural College). Assistanz 
Director, Agricultural Extension Service, 1923. 

Freprick Larrp Kerr, B. A., M. A. (Northwestern University). 
Executive Secretary to the President and Registrar, 1924. 
JoHN CrLaArK Jorpan, B. A. (Knox College), M. A., Ph. D. 

(Columbia University). Examiner, 1919, 1918. 

Witittam Hampton Cravens, Treasurer, and Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees, 1911. 

Tuorcny Cepric Cartson, B. A. (University of Minnesota). 

_ Business Manager, 1923, 1915. 

ALLAN ArTHUR GrLBerRT, M. D. (Washington University). 
University Physician, 1923. 

J. Wymonp Frencu, A. B., M. A. (Indiana University). Direc- 
tor of News Bureau, 1924. 

Jutra RAMSEY VAuLx, B. A. (University of Arkansas), M. A. 
(Cornell University). Librartan, 1914. 

ING JAMEs Dunn, B. A., M. A. (Bethel College), LL. D. 
(Ouachita College). ‘Assistaxt Librarian, 1917, 1804, 
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Jim P. Matruews, B. A. (University of Arkansas). Reference 
Librarian, 1917. 

Ina HeLeN Knerr, B. A. (University of Iowa). Catalog Libra- 
rian, 1924. 

Marcaret Gatioway, Librarian, College of Agriculture and 
Experiment Station, 1916. 

Heten Hupcins, B. A. (University of Arkansas). Library 
Assistant, 1922. 

Francis Apert Scumipt, LL.B. (University of Nebraska). 
Director of Athletics, 1922. 

WILLiAM JASPER Muter, E. E. (University of Texas), S. M. 
E. E. (Massachusetts Institute of Technology). Research 
Engineer, 1923. 

Guy Brapen [rpy, B. M. E. (University of Arkansas). Co- 
ordinator, Veterans’ Bureau, 1922, 1920. 

BERTHA HANSEN, Baio: (University of Chia) Manager and 
Dietitian, University Dining Halls, 1923. 

Lrian Biacxsurn, R. N. Resident University Nurse, 1923. 

JouHN Hariey Anprews, B. S. (University of Illinois). Chief 
Accountant, 1923. 

HELEN CLAIRE BATTRICK, B. A. (Ohio University). Y. W.C. A. 
Secretary, 1922. 

WILLtam SEDGEWELL Grecson, Y. M. C. A. Secretary, 1919. 

Louis P. CALDWELL, Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds, 
1923. 

Mrs. J. E. Campsety, Matron, Carnall Hall, 1907. 

Mrs. W. A. Extis, Matron, Men's Dormitories, 1923. 


FACULTY 


Note.—The first date atter a title indicates the year of appointment to 
present rank; the second, the year of first appointmert to any position in 
the University. Where they coincide, only one date is given. 

*Leave of absence. 
+Member of Agricultural Experiment Station Staff, 
Member of Euginecering Experiment Station Staff. 


PROFESSORS, ASSOCIATE AND ASSISTANT 
PROFESSORS 


7WitiAM J. Baerc, B. A. (University of Kansas), Ph. 
(Cornell University). Professor of Bntomalaay 1920, ios 

Crement L. Benson, B. A. (Union University), M (Univer- 
Aa Nebraska). Assistant Professor of Aaa January 

1 

7WitiiAmM LeEstre BiLeecKeER, D. V. M. (Ohio State Pieuversiy 
Professor of Bacteriology and Pathology, 1919, 1918. 

JoHN TuHEopoRE BucuHowz, B. S. (Iowa Wesleyan College), 
B. A. (University of lowa), M. S., Ph. D. (University of 
Chicago). Professor of Botany, 1919. 
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Joe Henry Bux, D. V. S. (Kansas City Veterinary College). 
Professor of Veterinary Science, 1920. : 
George Newton Cape, B. S., M. A. (University of Chicago). 
Professor of Educational Training, 1921. , : 
GitBert Haven Capy, B. A., M. A. (Northwestern University), 
Ph. D. (University of Chicago). Professor of Geology, 

1920. ; 

Aan _DircHrietp CAMPBELL, B. A. (Rutgers College), M. A. 
(Princeton University), Ph. D. (Cornell University). Assisi- 
ant Professor of Mathematics, 1923. 

Deane G. Carter, B. S. in A. E. (Iowa State College). Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Engineering, 1922. 

?CLaup FRANKLIN CLAyTon, A. B., M. A. (University of Mis- 
sou Associate Professor of Economics and Sociology, 
1924. 

tJouUN RAteH Cooper, B. S. (Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege), M. S. (University of Nebraska). Professor of Hor- 
ticulture, 1918. 

$Paut ALLERTON CusHMAN, S. B. (Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology). Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1924. 

*SAMUEL CLAupIUS DELLINGER, B. A. (Trinity College), M. A 
eSalumbia University). Acting Professor of Zoology, 1922, 
1921. 

James ALLEN Dickey, B. A. (Elon College), M. A. (University 
of North Carolina). Associate Professor of Economics and 
Sociology, 1925. 

Macey Littarp Diz, Captain U. S. Army. Associate Profes- 
sor of Military Art, 1921. 

GeorcE WESLEY Droxke, B. A., M. A. (University of Arkansas). 
LL. D. (Hendrix College). Professor of Mathematics and 
Astronomy, 1897, 1880, 

BoLttinc JAMES Dunn, B. A., M. A. (Bethel College), LL. D. 
(Ouachita College). Emeritus Associate Professor of Math- 
ematics, 1917, 1894. 

JoHN Lawrence Dunn, Captain, U. S. Army. Associate Pro- 
fessor of Military Art, 1924. 

jHeNry EpmMunp DvoracHEK, B. S. A. (University of Minne- 
sota). Professor of Animal Husbandry, 1915. 

Grorce CuTLER FRAcKER, Ph. B., M. A., Ph. D. (University of 
Iowa). Professor of Psychology and Philosophy, 1924. 

J. Wymonp Frencn, A. B., M. A. (Indiana University). Assist- 
ant Professor of Journalism. 

$Witttam NatHan Grapson, B. M. E., E. E. (Iowa State Col- 
lege), Ph. D. (McLemorsville College). Professor of Elec- 
trical Engineering, 1895, 1894. 

Harrison Hare, B. A. (Emory College), M. S. (University of 
Chicago), Ph. D. (University of Pennsylvania). Professor 
of Chemistry, 1918. 
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ARTHUR McCracken Harpinc, B. A. (University of Arkansas), 
M. A., Ph. D. (University ‘of Chicago). Professor of Math- 
ematics and Astronomy, 1916, 1905. 

Georce Evererr Hastincs, B. A. (Princeton University), M. A. 
(Princeton University and Harvard University), Ph. D. 
(Harvard University). Associate Professor of English, 
1921, 1919. 

Josette Hotcomse, B. A. (University of Arkansas), M. A. (Cor- 
nell University). Asststant Professor of English, 1918, 1907. 

KeirH Leaminc Hortoway, B. S. A., M. S. (University ot 
Ashansas). Assistant Professor of Agricultural Education, 

*Henry Gustave Hotz, Ph. B., M. A. (University of Wiscon- 
sin), Ph. D. (Columbia University). Professor of Second- 
ary Education, 1919. 

Jewett Constance HuGHEs, B. A. (University of Arkansas), 
M. A. (University of Missouri), Ph. D. (University of Chi- 
cago). Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, 
1924, 1918 

ALLAN Sparrow Humpnureys, B. S. (Drury College), M. S. 
(University of Pennsylvania). Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry, 1921, 1918. 

Dwicut Istey, B. A. (Fairmount College), M. A. (University 
of Kansas). Associate Professor of Entomology, 1921. 

AL = Woopwarp Jamison B. S., M. S. (Princeton University), 

D. (University of Wisconsin). Professor of Economics 
Bs Sociology, 1924, 1922. 

James Racpo Jewett, B. A., M. A. (Coe College), Ph. D. 
(Clark University). Professor of Education, 1913. 

Vircit LAureNs Jones, B. A. (University of North Carolina), 

Ph. D. (Harvard University). Professor of English, 1915, 
1911. 

JouHN CLarK JorpAn, B. A. (Knox College), M. A., Ph. D. 
(Columbia University). Professor of English and Public 
Speaking, 1918. 

James Kessver, B. A. (Indiana University), M. A. (University 
of Illinois). Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 


Oscar Arviz Kincuen, B. A., M. A. (University of Oklahoma). 
Assistant Professor of History, 1924. (Resigned, December 


31, 1924.) 
Atrrep Epwin Lussxy, Diploma (Contorsta aie Diploma 
(Concordia Theological Seminary), (University of 


Ilinois), Ph. D. aire of Michtizen). Professor of 
German, 1921, 1915. : 
Wa ter Basi MAHAN, B. (Centre College), Ph. D. (Univer- 
sity of Chicago). PReONS Professor of Psychology and 
Philosophy, 1923. 

Antonio Marinoni, B. A. (Desenzano, Italy), M. A. (Yale 
University). Professor of Romance Languages, 1906, 1905. 
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Epcar Martin, B. S. in Agr. (Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege), M. S. (University of Wisconsin). Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Animal Husbandry, 1923. 

LPH Hepces Mason, B. S. A. (University of Missouri). 
Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry, 1918. 

CHALMER KirK McCLeELLAnp, B. S. A. (Ohio State University), 
M. S. A. (Cornell University). Assistant Professor of 
Agronomy, 1921. 

Avspert Durty McNair. Professor of Farm Management, 1920. 

DwicHt Munson Moore, B. S., M. S. (Denison University), 
Ph. D. (Ohio State University). Assistant Professor of 
Botany, 1924. 

DeWitr TaLMaApcE Muttert, A. B. (Indiana University), First 
Lieutenant, U. S. Army. Assistant Professor of Military 
Art, 1923. 

TMarTIN Netson, B. S. A., M. S. (University of Wisconsin). 
Professor of Agronomy, 1918, 1908. 

tLynn WEsLEY Ossorn, B. S. A. (Iowa State College). 
Assistant Professor of Agronomy, 1916, 1913. (Resigned 
February 1, 1925.) 

*STELLA Patmer, B. S. (University of Alabama), M. A. (Colum- 
bia University). Professor of Home Economics and of 
Home Economics Education, 1918. 

SAMUEL REyNoLps Parsons, B. S. (Massachusetts Agricultural 
College), M. S. (Pennsylvania State College), Ph. D. 
aiversity of Michigan). Assistant Professor of Physics, 


Louis ALPHONSE PAsSARELLI, B. A. (Columbia University), M. 
A. (University of Toronto). Assistant Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages, 1921. 

TCHARLES WoRKMAN Rapp, B. S., M. S. (Oklahoma A. and M. 
College). Assistant Professor of Horticulture, 1920. 

fJoHN Wurm Reap, B. S. A., M. S. (University of Missouri). 
Professor of Agricultural Chemistry, 1918. 

MartHA McKenzie Rei, M. A. (University of Missouri. 
Associate Professor of Ancient Languages, 1924, 1923. 
Cuartes Myron REINOEHL, B. A., M. A. (Indiana University), 
Ph. (University of Chicago). Professor of School 

Administration, 1921. 

Gites Emmett Ripey, B. A., M. S. (Purdue University). Pro- 
fessor of Physics, 1908. 

tHarry Ropert Rosen, B. S. (Pennsylvania State College), 
M. S. (University of Wisconsin), Ph. D. (Washington 
University). Associate Professor of Plant Pathology, 1918. 

tWarp Hanson Sacus, B. S. (Illinois Wesleyan College), M. S. 
(University of Missouri). Associate Professor of Agron- 
omy, 1919, ; 

*HeRMAN AusTIN SANDHousE, B. S. (Colorado Agricultural 
College), M. S. (Iowa State College). Assistant Professor 
of Animal Husbandry, 1922, 1915. : 
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Samvuet James Scuitiinc, B. S. (University of Wisconsin), 
D. V. M. (Ohio State University). Associate Professor of 
Veterinary Science, 1922. 

FRANCIS ALBERT Scu Mint, LL. B. (University of Nebraska), 
Professor of ge Education for Men, 1922, 

IRENE SHALEY, B. S., A. (Colunibia University). Assistant 
Professor of Prysral Education for Women, 1922. 

MerLe FRANKLIN SHOWALTER, A. B. (Indiana University), M. S. 
(Purdue University). Assistant Professor of Education. 
1923. 

Harry Evertst Suuttz. Professor of Voice, 1924. 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER SMITH, Major U. S. Army. Professor of 
Military Science and Tactics, 1923. 

WarREN KussEtL Spencer, B. A. (Indiana University), B. S. 
C. E. (Rose Polytechnic Institute). Associate Professor of 
Civil Engineering, 1921, 1919. 

WitxiaM Boyp Stevzner, B. E. E., E. E. (University of Arkan- 
sas), M. S. (Ohio State University). Professor of Elec- 
trical Engineering, 1919, 1909. 

$Georce Patrick Stocker, B. S, in C. E. (University of Wis- 
consin). Professor of Civil Engineering, 1919. 

FSAMUEL RopMAN Stout, B. S. A. (University of Arkansas). 
Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry, 1919, 1916. 

Henry Harrison Strauss, B. A. (Wooster College), M. A. 
(Tulane University). Professor of Ancient Languages, 
1914, 1913. 

+BARNETT Sure, B. S., M. S., Ph. D. (University of Wisconsin). 
Associate Professor of >Agricultural Chemistry, 1921, 1920. 

Carrie PLUNKETr TAYLOR, S. (Iowa State College). ‘Acting 
Professor of Home Reamie 1924, 1922. 

Daviy Yancey THomas, B. A. (Emory College), M. (Van- 
derbilt University), Ph. D. (Columbia Oaesiey, Pro- 
fessor of History and Political Science, 1912, 1907. 

Henry Doucuty Tovey, B. Mus., Mus. D. (Knox College). 
Professor of Music, 1908. 

jJacop Ossporn Ware, B. S. A., M. S. (North Carolina State 
College). Assistant Professor of Agronomy, 1920. 

Hergert STETSON Warren, B. S. (College of the City of New 
York), M. A. (Columbia University). Acting Professor of 
Zoology, 1924. 

JuLIAN SEESEL WATERMAN, B. A. ee yOne University), M. A. 
(University of Michigan), ie (University of Chicago). 
Professor of Law, yee 1914. 

JosEPH JOHN WESER, By An A. (University of North Dakota), 
Ph. D. (Columbia TES D Professor of Secondary 
Education. (Appointed January 1, 1924.) 

Encar WerTHEIM, B. S. (Northwestern Maas)? 0) BPS ES 
(Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago), M. . (University of Kan- 
sas), Ph. D. (University of tian: Associate Professor 
of Chemistry, 1921. 
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tBreton Neitz Wirson, B. S. M. E. (Georgia School of Tech- 
nology), M. E. (University of Michigan), M. M. E. (Cor- 
nell University). Professor of Drawing and Architecture, 
1917, 1896. 

JAMES WarrtHEN WorKMAN, B. A. (Henderson-Brown College), 
B. A., M. A., B. D. (Yale University). Assistant Professor 
of Bible. f 

Vive Hatt Younc, Ph. B., Ph. M., Ph. D. (University of Wis- 
consin). Professor of Plant Pathology, 1923. 


INSTRUCTORS AND ASSISTANTS 


{Martin Apxkisson ALEXANDER, B. S. (State College of Wash- 
ington), M. S. (Colorado Agricultural College). Jnstructor 
in Animal Husbandry, 1924. 

WiLuiAM Boyp AtLen, Bb. S. in Arch. Engin. (Iowa State Col- 
ee) Instructor in Drawing and Architecture, February, 
1925. 

Leira MAE ArmstronG, B. FE. (Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College), Instructor in Education, 1924. 

Haro_.p THomAs Barr, B. S. in A. E. (University of Missouri). 
Instructor in Agricultural Engineering, 1923. 

Loy Barton, B. E. E. (University of Arkansas). Instructor in 
Vocational Subjects, 1921. 

Leora Bair, B. A. (University of Arkansas), M. A. (Univer- 
sity of Chicago). Instructor in Education, 1920. 

Ouive P. BucHHotz, A. B. (Wellesley College), M. S. (Univer- 
sity of Chicago). Assistant in Mathematics, 1924. 

Cuartes Victor Butten, B. S. in E. E. (University of Texas). 
Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 1923. 

Mavupe ErHet Bunker, Ph, B. (University of Wisconsin). Jn- 
structor in Education, 1920. 

WALTER F. Crancie, B. S. (University of Illinois). Assistant 
Director of Athletics, 1924. 

WILLIE VANDEVENTER Crockett. Instructor in Expression, 1905. 

CHARLES Burton Crorutt, B. A. (Cornell College), M. S., Ph. D. 
(University of Iowa). Instructor in Physics, 1923. 

CarEY GARDINER Croneis, B. S, (Denison University), M. S. 
(University of Kansas). Jnstructor in Geology, 1923. 

Mary Ann Davis. Instructor in English, 1915. 

BLAINE Morrison DeLancey, A. B. (Marietta College), M. A. 
(Ohio State University). Instructor in English, 1924. 
JAMES Dinwippie. Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, 1916. 

Jerr Farris. Assistant Coach, 1924. 

ELizABETH JACKSON GALBRAITH, B. A. (West Tennessee Chris- 
tian College). Instructor in Art, 1906. 

MILpreED GILLESPIE, Assistant in Organ, 1922. 

Jack Murray Greatuouse, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Assistant in 
Military Art, 1919. 

SipNEY Guarp, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Assistant in Military 
Art, 1924. 


INSTRUCTORS AND ASSISTANTS ie 


Mary Burnitety GwatuHmey, B. A. (University of Richmond), 
Diploma (New York School of Fine and Applied Art). IJn- 
structor in Art, 1922. 

Davin Ciinton HaAnsarp. Instructor in Violin, 1923, 1916. 

JOR oon Harpcrave. Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, 


Mary RupopH Hastincs, B. A. (Ouachita College), B. A. 
(Columbia University). Instructor in English, 1923. 

WiuiAm Best HeEssettine, B. A. (Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity), M. A. (University of Virginia). Instructor in His- 
tory and in Economics and Sociology, 1924. 

Huspert Bynum Hnps, B. S. A. (University of Arkansas). 
Instructor in Vocational Agriculture, 1923. 

Daisy Younc Hotcoms, B. A. (University of Arkansas), B. A., 
aoe (University of Missouri). Instructor in Zoology, 

Douanas Lucas Hunt, Ph. B., M. A. (University of Chicago). 
Instructor in English, 1923. 

H. G. M. Jacozson, B. S. (University of Illinois), M. S. (Iowa 
State College). Instructor in Agronomy, 1924. 

Mapce Etma Jounson, B. S. H. E. (University of Arkansas). 
M. A. (Columbia University). Instructor in Home Eco- 
nomics, 1923. 

Faye Keever, B. S. (University of Minnesota). Instructor in 
Home Economics, 1924. 

Lyna BEERS MANSFIELD, Diploma (New Haven Normal School 
of Gymnastics), B. A. (Brenau College). Instructor in 
Physical Education for Women, 1923. 

Grant McCoitey, B. A. (Lake Forest University), M. A. 
(Northwestern University). Instructor in English, 1923. 
Howarp Wa.po McKintey, B. S. (Colorado Agricultural Col- 

lege). Instructor in Vocational Subjects, 1921. 

Owen MitcHELL. Instructor in Music, 1923, 1913. 

Wititam Hersert Moore, B. S. in Comm. (University of Iowa). 
Instructor in Economics and Sociology, 1923. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN KeEtso Muttins, B. A., M. S. (Emory) 
University). Jnstructor in Civil Engineering, 1923 

AGNEs Ne son, Ph. B. (University of Chicago). Instructor in 
Home Economics, 1921. 

Grace MarcAReT PALMER, A. B. in Ed. (Kansas State Teachers 
College), Ph. B. (University of Chicago). Instructor in 
Art, 1924. 

ANNA Grace PARMELEE. Instructor in Public School Music, 
1924, 1922. 

CLaupE DENSON Pepper, B. A. (University of Alabama), LL. B. 
(Harvard University). Instructor in Law, 1924. 

Lyman Epwarps Porter, B. A.. M. A., Ph. D. (Yale Univer- 
sity). Instructor in Chemistry, 1921. 
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HerRMAN ScHNureR. B. A. (Columbia University), Docteur 
d’Université (University of Paris). Instructor in Romance 
Languages, 1924. 

Epcark Greer SHELTON, B. S. in Arch. (University of Texas). 
Instructor in Drawing and Architecture, 1923. (Resigned 
February 21, 1925.) 

Levi CLark Starpirp, B. E. E. (University of Arkansas). /#- 
structor in Vocational Subjects, 1921. 

JosepH TaAytor Strate, B. S. M. E. (University of Wisconsin). 
Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, 1924. 

Francis Emmett Taytor, B. S. (Illinois College), M. A. (Uni- 
versity of Illinois). Instructor in Mathematics, 1923. 

ANDREW JACKSON THOMPSON. Instructor in Mechanical Engi- 
neering, 1921. 

EstHER C. WarrEN, B. A. (University of Iowa), M. A. (Colum- 
bia University). Jnstructor in Botany, 1924. 

Mary CATHARINE WeEapock, A. B., M. A. (University of Mich- 
igan). Critic Teacher for Languages, 1924. 

CiirForp BARNES WicGANs, B. S. A. (University of Missouri), 
M. S. (University of California). IJnsiructor in Horticul- 
ture, 1924. 

WILLARD CorWIN WiLnanks, B. S. A. (Clemson Agricultural 
College). Instructor in Dairying, 1921. 

*ELIZABETH PURNELL WiLson. Instructor in Education, 1919. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY SENATE, 1924-25 


Note.—The name of the chairman stands first. 

Accredited Schools—Professors Cade, Dvorachek, Jordan, 
Spencer, the Registrar. 

Advisers—Deans Droke, Gladson, Jewell, Nelson. 

Athletics—Professors Wilson, Marinoni, Schmidt, Stout, Pres- 
ident Futrall. 

Catalog—Mr. Kerr, Professors Sachs, French, Fracker, 
Cushman. 

Commiencentent—Professors Ripley, Jebelle Holcombe, Kess- 
ler, Tovey. 

Discipline and Attendance—Dean Gladson, Professors Reinoehl, 
Stocker, Thomas, Young. 

Graduate Study—Professors Baerg, Buchholz, Jordan, Lussky, 
Miller, Strauss, Fracker. 

Honorary and Higher Degrees—Dean Droke, Professors 
Nelson, Read, Reinoehl, Parsons. 

Intercollegiate Debating—Professors Jordon, Jamison, Jones, 
Thomas, Waterman. 

Library—Professors Thomas, McNair, Stelzner, Dean Jewell, 
the Librarian. 

Research—Professors Hale, Buchholz, Isley, Miller, Thomas, 
Waterman, Young. 

Schedule—Professors Wilson, Carter, Reinoehl, Humphreys, 
the Registrar. 

Statistics—Professors Cady, Bleecker, Campbell, Passarelli, 
Cushman. 

Student Affairse-Dean Gladson, Professors Hale, Jobelle Hol- 
combe, Jones, Reid. 

Student Organizations—Professors Stelzner, Cooper, Hastings, 
Holloway, Wertheim, the Registrar. 

Student Publications—Professors Ripley, Hastings, Smith, 
Stocker, French, Mr. Carlson. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
DIVISIONS 


The University of Arkansas is composed of the following 
divisions: the College of Arts and Sciences, the College of Edu- 
cation, the College of Engineering, the College of Agriculture, 
the Law Department, the Agricultural Experiment Station, the 
Engineering Experiment Station, and the General Extension 
Service, at Fayetteville; the School of Medicine and the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service at Little Rock; and the Agricul- 
tural, Mechanical, and Normal School, at Pine Bluff. 


LOCATION 


Fayetteville* is located in Washington County, in the north- 
western part of the state, in the heart of the Ozark Mountains, 
at an elevation of about 1,500 feet. The surroundings are of 
great natural beauty, and the excellent climate of the region in 
all seasons is known throughout the southwest. 

Fayetteville may be reached from both the north and the south 
by the Texas branch of the St. Louis & San Francisco (“Frisco”) 
Railroad. The Muskogee division communicates with the west. 

The moral and religious conditions of the community are 
most favorable, as is shown by the choice of Fayetteville as site 
for the Western Methodist Assembly, on Mount Sequoyah, on 
the eastern border of the town. With all of Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Louisiana to choose from, Fayetteville 
was the spot selected for the Assembly. 

There are 12 churches in the town, representing 11 denomina- 
tions. The pastors of these churches actively interest themselves 
in the moral and spiritual welfare of the students. 


HISTORY 


The University of Arkansas owes its origin to a public land 
grant Act of the Federal Congress, which was accepted by the 
General Assembly of the state March 27, 1871, in an act which 
provided for the location, organization, and maintenance of the 
institution. Fayetteville was selected as the seat, and the Uni- 
versity was opened January 22, 1872. It has been in continuous 
operation since that time. 

The growth of the University has been steady from its begin- 
ning, and the institution is now developing rapidly in attendance, 
in standards of scholarship, and in breadth of influence. Every 
section of the state is represented by students on the campus, 
and the University is also attracting a growing number of young 

eople from other states. Young women have been admitted to 
its courses from the first day of its existence. 

The institution, as originally organized, was not divided ac- 


*Note.—The depariments of the University which are lovated at Little 
Rock end Pine Bluff are dealt with in later pages. 
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cording to the present designations. Thus, although courses in 
engineering were offered almost from the opening of the Univer- 
sity, and degrees were conferred, it was not until 1893 that the 
College of Engineering was organized as such. Similarly, the 
College of Agriculture was not established under its present 
name until 1905, nor the College of Education until 1916, despite 
the fact that instruction in these fields had been given from the 
very first years of the institution. The Agricultural Experiment 
Station was established in 1887, under an Act of Congress known 
as the Hatch Act. The present General Extension Service and 
Agricultural Extension Service were announced in the 1918 cat- 
alog of the University for the first time, but extension work has 
been offered since 1910. The Engineering Experiment Station 
was established in 1920. 


INCOME AND RESOURCES 


The income of the departments of the University at Fayette- 
ville for the fiscal year 1923-24 was as follows: 
Federal Government— 


Morrill and Nelson. FundS sic «sce sacce aes $ 36,363.00 
Smith-Hughes: Funds... onic. ocicasesceteeneasiains eats 2,415.00 
State, Appropriation... ....<. = osjase.onarseeumeiat eee 455.000.00 
Student, Pees es yiiegiec +4 a:c'v acuadiae ou oada bee araarierees 54,919.00 
Interest. on Endowmient:,.... ..2.0ceeous cece eee 6,903.00 
General Education Board). «2.3.0.0 cuesevaselens contens 3,500.00 
Woocationall ccc. ¢« sseic ic s-0inin.0'S-0feuesepeletvtere nteloie elmentocateer terete 27.007.00 
Miscellaticous: jo-e:a eres. ose -sve, arctelesey te ass enn cle oie ate 15,000.00 
TOtal) cdsicissesiace:e @ a-d:wislerere viva vee trap eneae leicht $601,107.00 


The Agricultural Experiment Station receives from the Fed- 
eral Government (Hatch and Adams Funds) $30,000.00 a year, 
and from sale of farm products about $12,000.00 a year. 

The equipment, buildings and grounds at Fayetteville are esti- 
mated to be worth about $1,000,000.00. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The campus at Fayetteville comprises a tract of wooded land 
of about one hundred twenty acres on a hill overlooking the 
town, and includes some twenty buildings. The University has 
its own heating plant, and is supplied with electric light and 
water from the city plants. 


DORMITORIES 


Two dormitories are provided for the housing of men stu- 
dents. Buchanan Ffall, a three-story brick structure, contains 
about forty student rooms. Hill Hall, likewise a three-story 
brick building, contains about.twenty rooms for students, besides 
a retreation hal], and a dining hall. All rooms are previded 
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with beds, mattresses, a table, and two chairs; all other furnish- 
ings are supplied by the occupants. 

Carnall Hall, the dormitory for young women, is an attrac- 
tive three-story brick structure, and contains rooms sufficient 
for about one hundred students, with parlors, a dining hall, and 
a recreation room. Furnishings are similar to those in the 
men’s dormitories. 


UNIVERSITY HALL 


This structure, erected in 1872, is the old “main building.” It 
is five stories in height and forms three sides of a quadrangle. 
Its 70 rooms include the offices of administration and some 
of the class-rooms and laboratories of the College of Arts and 
Sciences. 

The Main Library of the University occupies two floors in 
the south wing of University Hall. On the first floor are the 
librarian’ s office and a large, well-lighted reading room, contain- 
ing reference and reserve books and current and bound periodi- 
cals. The basement floor is taken up with the stack room and the 
work room of the cataloging department. Adjacent to the stack 
room is the recently created law library of 3,000 volumes. Other 
departmental libraries are housed in the Chemistry, Engineering, 
and Agricultural buildings. 

The University libraries contain altogether nearly 62,000 vol- 
umes: 


Classifieds books cece isiat cute nceleseninisse eveistare 36,900 
BOUNGEpPeriOdiCal Sen <iccrsllviariacrevies esis caine 4,100 
Government and State documents Rerrataere 21,000 


Auditorium. The University Auditorium, seating 667, is on the 
ground floor. 

Religious Organisations. Both the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. 
C. A. have attractive rest-rooms in this building, comfortably 
furnished and serving as the headquarters of their respective 
secretaries, 

The Biological and Geological Laboratories. The laboratories 
for Betany, Zoology, and Geology are supplied with equipment 
fully adequate for the courses offered. 

The Museum contains various collections (mineral, petrogra- 
phic, paleontological. botanical, zoological, relief maps) made 
with the view to facilitating instruction in biology and geology. 

The Art Studio is equipped for wark in design, drawing, and 
painting. 

Military. The Military Department, with the usual equipment, 
including band instruments, occupies several rooms in the Base- 
ment. 

The Book Store contains a complete line of text-bvoks and 
stpplies. 
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CHEMISTRY BUILDING 


This building contains laboratories for quantitative and quali- 
tative analysis, for organic and physical chemistry, for assaying, 
besides balance-room, a library, a large lecture-room, and a gen- 
eral laboratory for beginning students. 


AGRICULTURAL BUILDING 


This building contains the main administrative offices of the 
College of Agriculture, the cffices of the Dean and Director, and 
of the department of Agronomy and Soils. Here are located 
the cotton laboratory, where instruction in cotton grading is 
given, and where the laboratory work in cotton is conducted, 
class rooms and the laboratories for field crops and for soils. 


DAIRY BUILDING 


This is a stone building containing the offices of the depart- 
ment of Animal Husbandry and Dairying, the class rooms of 
that department, a dairy laboratory, and the college creamery, 
which manufactures about 5,000 pounds of butter each week and 
serves as a means of instruction in creamery work. 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY BUILDING 


This is a small brick building consisting of a stack room and a 
reading room, and contains about 3,000 bound volumes and 5,000 
unbound bulletins and pamphlets. Files of 25 scientific period- 
icals are kept. 


GRAY HALL 


A two-story brick building known as Gray Hall houses the 
Agricultural laboratories, which are well equipped for instruc- 
tion of students and for station work along these particular 
lines of investigation. The following departments are included: 
Agricultural Chemistry, Agricultural Engineering, Bacteriology, 
Entomology, Horticulture, Plant Pathology, Veterinary Science, 
and Agricultural Education. 


LIVE STOCK 


At the barns west of the campus and at the Experiment Sta- 
tion Farm the College of Agriculture and Experiment Station 
has a large amount of live stock for instructional and experi- 
mental purposes. This consists of about one hundred head of 
cattle, including Jerseys, Holsteins, Ayrshires, of the dairy 
breeds; Shorthorns, Herefords, and Angus, of the beef breeds. 
Among them are some of the best cattle in the State of Arkan- 
sas, including many prize winners. Three breeds of hogs are 
also kept for the work of the institution, consisting of Poland 
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Chinas, Durocs, and Tamworths, and numbering from seventy- 
five to one hundred fifty head according to the season. Poultry 
to the number of eight hundred to one thousand birds are car- 
ried in the breeding and other experimental work of the College. 


FARM LANDS AND ORCHARDS 


The College of Agriculture and Experiment Station have ap- 
proximately six hundred acres of land in the new Experimental 
Farm and the lands adjacent to the University Campus. These 
are used in general farming and in the active work of the State 
Experiment Station. Agronomy has about one hundred twenty 
acres in experimental work in soils and crops. The department 
of Horticulture farms about sixty-five acres, consisting of a fine 
new apple orchard, a mature apple orchard covering forty acres 
in all, also a vineyard, and room for vegetable work. The 
department of Animal Husbandry has the barns, pastures, and 
crops for the live stock. These facilities are used in work of 
instruction as well as experimentation. 

Extensive improvements in fencing, tiling, buildings, and city 
water connections have been completed during the past year. 


GREENHOUSE 


The Greenhouse has recently been enlarged to care for the 
needs of the departments of Botany, Horticulture, Agronomy. 
and Plant Pathology. It now has floor space 50 by 75 feet, with 
an adjoining laboratory. 


PEABODY HALL 


Peabody Hall is used by the College of Education. It is a 
modern, fireproof building, containing about thirty rooms for 
class work, various offices, a large assembly room, a manual 
training shop, home economics, laboratories, and rooms in which 
the college classes in Education and Psychology meet. 

The University High School and the primary grades for prac- 
tice teaching are also conducted in this building. 

The Home Economics Laboratories occupy practically all of 
one floor, with rooms for cookery, sewing, millinery, and table 
service, and the reception room. The equipment in each labora- 
tory is new and modern. 


ENGINEERING HALL 


This building contains the offices, recitation rooms, drawing 
rooms, and testing laboratories of the civil, electrical, and 
mechanical engineering departments. 

In the Civil Engineering Testing Laboratory, the road mate- 
rials testing equipment is complete for making all the standard 
tests as recommended by the U. S. Office of Public Roads. The 
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cement and concrete testing equipment is sufficient for making 
all the standard tests in cement and on small specimens of con- 
crete. The structural materials testing department is equipped 
for making tension, compression, and impact tests on small spec- 
imens of practically all structural materials. The hydraulic labo- 
ratory equipment, although rather limited, is sufficient to give 
practical demonstration in connection with elementary hydraulics. 

The Civil Engineering Instrumental Laboratory is provided 
with all the necessary instruments for work in land, railroad, 
and city surveying, practical astronomy, and office work. The 
equipment of field instruments has been so selected as to afford 
students the opportunity of becoming familiar with the instru- 
ments of the different manufacturers. 

The Electrical Engineering Laboratories offer excellent facili- 
ties for experimental work. The main laboratory is supplied 
with a variety of types and sizes of direct current and alter- 
nating current generators, motors, control equipment and instru- 
ments; storage batteries, converters and rectifiers, synchronous 
converters, transformers, condensers, inductances, etc. Ade- 
quate switchboards and wiring are provided for convenience in 
testing. A well equipped instrument and repair shop is main- 
tained in connection with the laboratory. 

The Standardizing Laboratory is equipped with standards and 
precision instruments and is wired and arranged for facility in 
standardizing work. 

The Photometric Laboratory has a standard photometer bar 
and accessories, several types of portable photometers, and 
lighting units an equipment . 

The Telephone Laboratory has magneto and central energy 
switchboards complete, test lines, and numerous telephone and 
wireless instruments. 

The Mechanical Engineering Laboratory is equipped with 
steam and gasoline engines, condenser, boiler feed pumps, and 
other power plant equipment for conducting standard tests. In 
addition to the power plant equipment, the laboratory is pro- 
vided with apparatus for fuel testing, oil testing, flue gas 
analysis, and for testing materials of construction. 


MECHANICAL HALL 


Mechanical Hall contains the machine shop, wood shop, and 
forge shop. The shops will accommodate about seventy-five 
students at one time. Adjoining on the east is a boiler room. 


PHYSICS BUILDING 


The Physics Ruilding is a two-story frame building containing 
ten rooms for lecture and laboratory work in physics. On the 
first oor are two laboratory rooms, a large lecture room, a 
store-room, and an office room. The second floor includes a 
large lecture room, a laboratory room, a photometric room, a 
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work-shop room, and a library. Concrete piers are provided for 
all delicate work in the laboratories and for the delicate bal- 
ances. The equipment of apparatus is fairly complete and of 
sufficient variety and duplication to permit the instruction of 
large sections in the laboratories. 


MUSIC BUILDING 


The Department of Music, including piano, voice, violin, cello, 
and organ, is housed in a one-story brick building with sound- 
proof studios and individual practice rooms. 


BROADCASTING STUDIO BUILDING 


Station KEMQ has a well equipped frame building especially 
designed for radio broadcasting. 


UNIVERSITY CLUB 


This building stands between the Agricultural Building and 
the Chemistry Building. It contains, besides the assembly rooms 
of the faculty organization, a modern cafeteria for faculty, stu- 
dents, and others, located on the ground floor. 


LIPPER THEATER 


The Department of Public Speaking has an attractive small 
building, furnished with stage, scenery, seats, and special lighting. 


INFIRMARY 


The Infirmary is under the supervision of the University 
physician and a trained nurse. The building is furnished with 
open and private wards for men and women, and a well isolated 
ward for contagious diseases. 


BASKET-BALL COURT 


The new indoor basket-ball court, built partly with private 
funds, is a frame structure 50 by 100 feet in size, with seats for 
1,000 spectators around the court. In the basement are commo- 
dious dressing-rooms with baths and lockers. 


WOMEN’S GYMNASIUM 


The new women’s gymnasium has just been completed. It 
provides floor space 60 by 90 feet, offices and class-rooms, with 
lockers and shower baths in the basement. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 


Grounds for athletic sports contain the football gridiron, the 
baseball diamond, the quarter-mile track, and facilities for out- 
door basket-ball, volley ball, and other games. Tennis courts 
are located in various places on the campus. 
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ADMISSION 


Students may be admitted to the University in two ways: 


_ a, By presenting 15 units in acceptable subjects from accred- 
ited secondary schools. 


b. By passing an examination given by the University in 15 
units in acceptable subjects. 


ADMISSION BY EXAMINATION 


General Examinations. Entrance examinations are offered at 
the University during the opening week of school. Students 
living at a distance from the University may secure special ex- 
aminations to be conducted by the school principal or the county 
superintendent under conditions that will be indicated when the 
application is made. Requests for examination must be mailed 
so as to reach the University Examiner not later than Sep- 
tember 1. 


Intelligence Test. Perscns 21 years of age, or over, who do 
not possess a satisfactory secondary school record, may secure 
admission to the University and pursue courses leading to a 
degree by passing a general intelligence test designed to deter- 
mine the applicant’s mental powers and alertness. 


ADMISSION BY CERTIFICATE 


Class A Schools—All graduates of class A high schools and 
preparatory schools of this state are admitted to the freshman 
class of the University. This privilege will be granted also to 
all graduates of schools accredited by the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools or by similar accred- 
iting bodies in other territories. 


Class B Schools—Graduates of these schools who present 15 
units of work approved by the University are admitted to the 
freshman class. Students coming from high schools Of Preteen: 
tory schools located in another state not accredited by the terri- 
torial association but accredited by the state university of that 
state, may enter the University upon the same terms. For sub- 
jects accepted for admission see later pages. 


All candidates are expected to meet the specific requirements 
of the college or curriculum they desire to enter. Any student 
unable to meet the entrance requirement of a particular college 
or curriculum, or any student whose entrance credit in accept- 
able subjects was reduced to satisfy University regulations, will 
be allowed to make up not more than one deficiency by exam- 
ination, or by courses pursued in summer school, or by courses 
pursued in the regular session intended primarily for freshmen. 
If University courses are offered to remove suth & 
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nine term hours of college work shall be equivalent to one 
entrance unit. 


Any student who has completed 15 or more units in acceptable 
courses in the high school, but who has attended high schooi 
less than four full years, shall be conditioned in one entrance 
unit. This condition may be removed by making a passing grade 
in 12 hours of work during the first term of the freshman year; 
otherwise the student must make up this condition in the man- 
ner described above. 


Students who have been previously admitted to another col- 
lege or university of equal standing will be allowed to enter 
without conditions upon presenting a certificate of honorable 
discharge, and an official statement of the work accepted for 
entrance by the institution last attended, provided it appears 
that such work is substantially equivalent to the work required 
for entrance to the University of Arkansas. 


An official statement of the student’s record, containing spe- 
cific information as to the kind and extent of work done, should 
be mailed to the Registrar of the University as early in the 
summer as possible and in no case later than September 1. 
Blank forms for this purpose will be furnished upon request. 
Diplomas of graduation will not be accepted in lieu of certifi- 
cates. 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


A minimum of 15 standard entrance units is required for 
admission to any division of the University. The specific sub- 
jects required vary somewhat with the course of study the appli- 
cant plans to pursue and are indicated in the following table: 


SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


UNITS | 
REQUIRED 


COLLEGE AND COURSE MISCELLANEOUS 


English 
Algebra 
Geometry 
History 


| 
College of Arts and Sciences | 
| 


Bachelor of Arts . 3 1 rif at 

Bachelor of Science 3]}1 1 | 1] 1 unit natural science re- 
quired. 

Bachelor of Music ........... 3 1 | Maximum of 3 units in 
music allowed. 

College of Eucation.............. x1 103 s *2 units in mathematics 
and science group re- 
quired; also 1 unit so- 
cial science. 

College of Engineering......... 3 | 14//A14| 1 |AIncludes solid geometry. 

College of Agriculture. 

Agriculture ................. 3] 1 1 Mathematics alternative: 
14 of algebra 4 of geom- 
etry. 
Home Economics................} 3 {1 1 
Law Department....................Requires 15 standard high school units and 


two years of college work. 


Accredited Smith-Hughes High Schools 


To be eligible for classification as an accredited Smith-Hughes 
High School, such school must be approved by the State Super- 
visor, and the agriculture or home economics taught must be 
approved by the faculty of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Arkansas. 


Note.—A maximum of four units of vocational subjects will be allowed, 
except as follows: 

(a) Students preparing to teach agriculture, home economics, and com- 
mercial subjects may offer seven and one-half units in vocational subjects 
toward admission to the College of Education. 


‘ (b) _ Students entering from the district agricultural schools and accred- 
ited Smith-Hughes high schools may present seven and one-half units of 
pocancral and business subjects toward admission to the College of Agri- 
culture. 
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SUBJECTS ACCEPTED FOR ADMISSION 


The following statements indicate in a general way the prep- 
aration which is expected in the various subjects accepted for 
admission. The numbers in parentheses following each subject 
indicate the minimum and maximum number of units which may 
be offered in that subject. The term unit is understood to rep- 
resent a high school or preparatory course continued through a 
school year of 36 weeks with five recitations of 45 minutes each 
a week. In all laboratory work a double period of 90 minutes 
will be equivaient to a single recitation period of 45 minutes. 


ENGLISH (3-4) 


In order to secure a definite plan of study and unity of method on the 
part of the preparatory schools, the entraiice requirement in E; glish is out- 
ined below somewhat in detail, following the recommendation of the 
National Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements in English. 

The study of English in school has two main objects: (1) Command 
of correct and clear English, written and spoken; (2) ability to read with 
accuracy, intelligence, and appreciation. 

Grammar and Composition—The first object requires instruction in 
grammar and composition. English grammar should ordinarily be reviewed 
in the secondary school; and correct spelling and grammatical accuracy 
should be rigorously exacted in connection with all written work during 
the four years. The principles of English composition governing punctu- 
ation, the use of words, sentences, and paragraphs should be thoroughly 
mastered, and practice in composition, oral as well as written, should extend 
throughout the secondary school period. Written exercises may well com- 
prise letter-writing, narration, description, and easy exposition and argu- 
ment. It is advisable that subjects for this work be taken from the student's 
personal experience, general knowledge, and studies other than knglish, as 
well as from his reading in literature. Finally, special instruction in lan 
guage and composition should be accompanied by concerted effort of teach- 
ers in all branches to cultivate in the student the habit of using good 
English in his recitations and various exercises, whether oral or written. 

Literature—The second object is sought by means of two lists of books, 
headed, respectively, Reading and Study, from which may be framed a pro- 

ressive course in literature covering four years. In connection with both 
ists, the student should be trained in reading aloud, and be encouraged to 
commit to memory some of the more notable passages in both verse and 
rose. As an aid to literary appreciation, he is further advised to acquaint 
imself with the most important facts in the lives of the authors whose 
works he reads and with their place in literary history. 

The College Entrance Examination Board has prepared two lists of 
books, a ‘‘Restricted” list and a “Comprehensive” list, The choice of books 
for reading and study in the Comprehensive list is rather wide. Copies of 
this list may be secured from the publishing houses, or from the College 
Entrance Examination Board, 431 West 117th Street, New York City. It 
should be noted that, though the “Comprehensive” list contains a number 
of books by living writers, it does not include contemporary novels of no 
permanent value. Such novels will not be accepted as part of the entrance 
requirement. The ‘‘Restricted” list is printed below, with semicolons used 
to set off the units. With a view to a large freedom of choice, the books 
provided for reading are arranged in the following groups, from each of 
which at least two selections are to be made, except as otherwise provided 
under Group 1. 


List of Books, 1924-1925 
A. Reading 


From each 4 led two selections are to be made, except that for any 
book in Group a book from any other group may be substituted. 
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., Group I. Prose Fiction.—Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities; George Eliot, 
Silas Marner; Scott, Quentin Durward; Stevenson, Treasure Island or Kid- 
napped; Hawthorne, The House of Seven Gables. é 

Group II, Drama—Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice; Julius Caesar; 
King Henry V; As You Like It. ¥ 

Group III. Poctry.—Scott, The Lady of the Lake; Coleridge, The 
Ancient Mariner; Arnold, Sohrab and Rustum; a collection of represent- 
ative verse, narrative and lyric; Tennyson, Idylls of the King (any four); 
the 4ncid or the Odyssey in a translation of recognized excellence, with 
the omission, if desired, of Books I—V, XV, and XVI of the Odyssey. — 

Group IV. Essays, Biography, ctc.—The Old Testament (the chief 
narrative episodes in Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings. and 
Daniel, together with the books of Ruth and Esther); Irving, The Sketch 
Book (about 175 pages); Addison ard Steele, The Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers; Macaulay, Lord Clive; Parkman, The Oregon Trail; Franklin, 
Autobiography. 

Group V. Contemporary Literature —A modern novel; a collection of 
short stories (about 150 pages); a collection of contemporary verse (about 
150 pages); a collection of prose writing on matters of current interest 
(about 150 pages): two modern plavs. 

All selections from this group should be works of recognized excellence. 


B. Study 


One selection is to be made from each group. 

Group I. Drama.—Shakespeare, Macbeth; Hamlet. 

Group IIL Pretry—Milton, L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and either Comus 
or Lycidas; Browning, Cavalier Tunes, The Lost Leader, How They 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix, Home Thoughts from Abroad, 
Home Thoughts from the Sea, Incident of the French Camp, Hervé Riel. 
Pheidippides, My Last Duchess, Up at a Villa—Down in the City. The 
Italian in England, The Patriot, The Pied Piper, ‘‘De Gustibus,” Instans 
Tyrannus, One Word More. 

Group III. Essays—Macanlay, Life of Johnson; Carlyle, Essay on 
Burns, with a brief selection from Burns’s Poems; Arnold, Wordsworth, 
with a brief selection from _Wordsworth’s Poems. 

Group IV. Oratory.—Burke, Speech on Conciliation with America; a 
collection of orations, to include at least Washington’s Farewell Address. 
Webster's First Bunter Hill Oration, and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 

Note.—The reading list adonted by the Arkansas State Board of Edn- 
cation may he sbhstituted for either of the preceding lists, subject to the 
approval of the University in each case, 


MATHEMATICS 


Elementary Alechra. (1).—Positive and negative numbers; addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division; factoring, highest common divisor and 
lowest common multiple by factoring; fractions; equations of the first 
degree, in one, two or three unknowns, with numerous problems involving 
such equations; involution (omitting the binominal theorem); evolution 
(omitting cube root): graphical representations and graphical methods in 
the solution of equations of all types; pure quadratic equations: affected 
quadratic equations by the method of completing the square and by factor- 
ing with nroblems involving such equations. 

Higher Algebra. (%-1).—A review of elementary algebra with more 
dificult problems and with some demonstrational work; theory of quad- 
ratics, simultaneous quadratics, ratio and proportion, variation, progres- 
sions arithmetical, geometrical. and harmonical, binominal theorem, and 
logarithms. One unit will he allowed for this work provided that the course 
is pursued during the fourth year of the high school or after the punil has 
done a year of work in plane geometry; otherwise, only one-half unit will 
be allowed. 4 

Plane Geometry. (1).—Any of the standard texts on this subject will 
furnish the necessary preparation. The exercises requiring solutions and 
demonstrations should be emphasized, 
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Solid Geometry. (34).—Any of the standard texts on this subject will 
furnish the necessary preparation. The exercises requiring solutions and 
demonstrations should be emphasized. 


Plane Trigonometry. (%4).—This should include a thorough study of 
some standard high school text. The exercises requiring solutions and 
demonstrations should be emphasized. 


HISTORY AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
History 


Ancient History. (%4-1).—The completion of a standard text-book. 
with emphasis on the history of Greece and Rome and some attention to 
geography, will satisfy the requirements for one unit. 

Medieval and Modern History. (%-1).—The completion of a standard 
text covering the history of Europe in medieval and modern times, some 
parallel reading, and a knowledge of the geography involved, will satisfy 
the requirements for one unit. , 

European History. (%4-1).—In place of the one unit courses in ancient 
history and medieval and modern history outlined above, two units of 
credit will be given for courses in European development. 

English History. (%4-1).—An advanced high school text should be 
used. Constitutional points should receive attention, and easily accessible 
documents should receive careful study. 

American History. (%4-1).—An advanced high school text should be 
used and the subject should be taken preferably in the senior year, Cur- 
rent newspapers and magazines should be assigned as collateral reading. 


Social Sciences 


Community Civics and Vocations. (%-1).—The aim of the course 
should be to help the child to know his community—not merely a group of 
facts about it, but the meaning of his community life, what it does for 
him, and how it does it, what the community has a right to expect from 
him, and how he may fulfill his obligations. This course should include a 
thorough study of some standard text. 

Elementary Economics. (%).—In the study of economics it is desir- 
able to avoid two extremes, abstract theory on one hand, and controversial 
questions, such as the tariff, trusts, and trade unions, on the other hand. 
Emphasis should be placed on the historical and descriptive matter, espe- 
cially relating to the economic development of England and the United 
States. Some good elementary text-book should be mastered and a reason 
able amount of collateral reading required. 

Elementary Sociology. (%).—Concrete facts and problems; _particu- 
larly of the social groups with which pupils are most familiar, such as the 
neighborhood, the local community, the play gang of adolescents, and the 
family, should be stressed. 

Civil Government. (%%4-1).—This should be a study of our government, 
national, state, and local, as it is organized and actually operated today. 
The instruction should aim to impart information essential to intelligent 
active citizenship. such as the division of the government into departments, 
their organization and functions; the methods of nominating, electing, and 
appointing men to office; of framing and amending constitutions, city char- 
ters, and statutes; of drawing grand and petit juries and the duty of the 
citizen to serve on them; the distinction between common law, state law, 
and constitutional law; between equity, civil, and criminal cases. 

Commercial Geography. (%4).—This describes and seeks to explain the 
commerce of today. The work should cover the ways in which commerce 
depends on nature and on man, the development of means of transporta- 
tion and communication, and a detailed study of the several commercial 
regions of the world, with reference to resources, industries, transporta- 
tion facilities, and commerce. It should be based on the text-book, supple- 
mented by map work and assigned readings. 
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LANGUAGES 
Latin 


Latin Grammar. (1).—This should include a thorough grounding in 
some standard elementary Latin Grammar. Proficiency is particularly 
desired in the following subjects: the analysis of the verb forms, the rules 
of syntax, and the principal parts of the irregular verb. 

Caser. (%4-1).—First four books or selections from the seven books 
equivalent to four. The student is expected to be familiar with the life 
otf Czsar and an account of his wars. 

Cicero. (%4-1).—Any four orations from the following list: Against 
Cataline, Poet Archias, Ligarius, Marcellus, Manillian Law (to count as 
two orations), the fourteenth Philippic. The student should also be 
familiar with the life of Cicero. 

Virgil. (34-1).—Six books of the AZneid. The student should be 
familiar with the life of Virgil and an account of his times and writings. 
A correct rhythmical reading of the text is to be encouraged. 


Greek 


Greek Grammar. (1).—This should include a thorough grounding in 
some standard elementary Greek Grammar, with translation from Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis, Book I. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. (1-2).—Four books, accompanied by work in 
grammar and composition. 


German 


German Grammar. (1).—The student should know the rudiments of 
grammar, be able to read prose at sight, and to translate simple English 
Sentences into German. 

Advanced German, (1-3).—The student should be able to read mod- 
ern German prose and poetry at sight, and to translate easy English nar- 
rative into German. A considerable amount of reading from such authors 
as Riehl, Heyse, Freytag, Baumbach, Heine, Goethe, and Schiller will be 


expected. 
French 


French Grammar. (1).—The student should be familiar with cele- 
mentary French Grammar, with special attention to the irregular verbs. He 
should be able to read easy prose at sight and to translate simple English 
sentences into French. 

Advanced French. (1-3).—The student should be able to read stan- 
dard French prose and poetry at sight and to translate easy English nar- 
rative into French. A considerable amount of reading from such authors 
as Daudet, Loti, Sandeau, Dumas, Augier, Labiche and Martin, and Huge 


will be expected. 3 
Spanish 


Spanish Grammar. (1).—The student should be familiar with ele- 
mentary Spanish Grammar and should be able to read easy prose and to 
translate simple English sentences into Spanish. 

Advanced Spanish. (1-3).—The student should be able to read stan- 
dard Spanish prose and poctry at sight and to translate easy English nar- 


rative into Spanish. 
NATURAL SCIENCES 


All of the courses in natural science should include at least two 80- 
minute periods of laboratory work each week. 

General Science. (%4-1).—The course should consist of an elementa: 
Study of the applications of science to the affairs of everyday life. Suc 
topics as atmosphere and the weather, house-heating and ventilation, foods, 
water supply, hygiene, and disease prevention are types of the topics which 
should make up the course. It is not intended that the course should be 
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organized as the special science, and it should not be organized with the 
idea of preparing students for work in the special sciences. The justifica- 
tion of the course must be in terms of its own intrinsic value as a train- 
ing for life. This point of view is expressed in most of the late text-books 
on general science. 

Physiology. (%-1).—This should include a thorough study of some 
standard high school text with note-books, drawings, individual laboratory 
instructions, and demonstration work. 

Physical Geography. (%4-1).—A thorough study of any standard high 
school text supplemented by laboratory exercises, will satisfy the require- 
ments. 

Physics. (%-1).—This should include a study of at least four of the 
following topics: Mechanics of solids, liquids, and gases, sound, heat, light, 
electricity, and magnetism, based on some standard high school text and 
supplemented by laboratory exercises. 

Chemistry. (%-1).—The full year’s work should include a study of 
both the metals and non-metals, with laboratory experiments to illustrate 
the common chemical laws and the more simple chemical reactions, 

Biology. (%-1).—A thorough study of any standard high school text 
supplemented by laboratory exercises will satiety this requirement. 

Botany. (%-1).—The course should follow as closely as possible the 
nature and work of plats during the changing seasons of the year. The 
major portion of the work should be with living plants, naming the com 
mon plants of the neighborhood, both cultivated and native, and studying 
plant parts from seed to maturity. 

Zoology. (%-1).—Animals should be studied as living units in their 
relation to one another and their environments. This study should include 
developmental stages as well as the adult stage. The aim of the teacher 
should be to foster a love for animate nature and to develop accuracy in 
observation and description. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Debate. (%).—Credit will be allowed to members of teams in the 
Arkansas High School Debating League who have participated in an inter- 


scholastic debate. 
VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS 


Not more than four units will be accepted toward entrance. 


Agriculture 


Plant Production. (%-4).—This work should include the study of farm 
crops, seed selection, soils and soil fertility, diseases, and insects. 

Animal Production. (%4-4).—This includes the study of history of 
breeds, feeding, breeding, judging, live stock production and marketing, 
and diseases. 

Dairying. (4-2).—Farm dairying, Babcock-testing, butter-making, and 
record-keeping. 

General Horticulture. (%-2).—Plant propagation, principles of fruit 
growing, wegetaple gardening, diseases, and insects. 

Farm echanics, Rural Engineering. (%-4).—This work should 
include farm shop work (both wood and forge), drawing, farm machinery 
farm motors, farm drainage, and farm buildings. Work should be espe- 
cially applicable to farm practice. 

Farm Management. Rural Economics. (%4-1).—Farm accounting, 
project accounting, organization, and marketing. 


Business Subjects 


Commercial Arithmetic. (34).—This should include a thorough study 
of some standard high school text, during the third or fourth year, other- 
wise no credit will be allowed, 
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Business Law. (34).—Text-book supplemented by study of a few Bie 
ical cases, and practice in drawing up ordinary legal papers, such as bills, 
notes, checks, etc. 7 

Elementary Bookkeeping. (1).—A text-book should be employed with 
exercises so arranged that no two pupils will do exactly the same work, 
and no credit should be allowed unless the work is done neatly, accurately 
and at a satisfactory rate of speed. It is suggested that double periods be 
provided, and all work be done in class under the eye of the instructor. 
The set used should include the journal, cash book, sales book, ledger, 
check book, bank pass book, and trial balance book. c 

Advanced Bookkeeping and Business Practice. (1).—Thorough drill on 
standard business forms, such as bills, receipts, checks, and notes, also on 
the use and meaning of business symbols and abbreviations. The student 
should become acquainted with the bill and invoice book, and loose leaf and 
voucher systems of bookkeeping. Each student should carry on a business 
of his own, first as an individual, then as a partnership, and finally as u 
corporation. Credit on this course should mean that the student lacks only 
age and actual business experience to become a competent bookkeeper. 

Typewriting. (%-1).—The student should have a complete mastery of 
the keyboard by the ‘“‘touch method.” The minimum speed at the end ‘of 
a year should at least 40 words a minute. Thorough training should 
also be given in the care of the machine. in modern methods of mani- 
folding. and in filing papers. One unit will be allowed for five periods of 
90 minutes each week for 36 weeks. 

Stenography. (1-2).—The student should have a thorough knowledge 
of the fundamental principles of the system of shorthand studied, the word- 
signs and contractions, and the elements of phrasing. The minimum speed 
at the end of the first year should be 65 words per minute on corres- 
pondence dictation, and 55 words per minute on general matter. Accu- 
racy in reading shorthand notes is essential. To receive full credit at 
least two of the five periods each week must be double periods of 90 


minutes each 
Fine Arts 


Music. (%-2).—Credit will be granted in music to students from 
class A high schools and from high schools whose music instructors are 
licensed, and whose courses are outlined by the State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. A year’s work shall count as one-half unit, that is, a maximum of 
two entrance units shall be granted to students taking four years’ work in 
music in the high school. 

Art and Drawing. (%4-2).—One unit will be allowed for five periods 
of 90 minutes each a week for 36 weeks. 


Home Economics 


Foods. (%4-3).—Should include the study of food stuffs and the prin- 
ciples of cooking; the preparation and service of meals; the proper food 
for children, adults, aged, and sick; cost of food; care of the food in the 
home. Laboratory and recitations. 

Clothing. (%-3).—Types of materials best suited to articles or gar- 
ments being made; skill in the different sewing processes, construction of 
garments and dresses; renovation of materials; cost of clothing; hygienc 
of dress; millinery. 

Home Making. (%-1%4).—Care and sanitation of the home, house 
peeing, furnishing, home management, home care of the sick, care of 
children. 

Five periods—90 minutes each—36 weeks, count for one nnit. 


Manual Training 


Shop Work. (%-4).—Credits will be allowed as follows: Two units 
in joinery, wood turning, and cabinet making; % unit in pattern making; 
% unit forging; % unit foundry; % to 2 units machine shop; % to 2 
units printing; 4% unit for sheet metal work; 4% unit for electric wiring: 
1 to 2 units for auto shop work. 
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Mechanical Drawing. 


(%-4).—% 


to 2 units will be allowed for 
mechanical drawing; %4 to 2 units for machine drawing; 4% to 2 units for 


architectural drawing; 44 to 2 units for sheet metal drawing. _ 
Five periods—90 minutes each—36 weeks, count for one unit. 


Normal Training Subjects 


Psychology. 


(4-1).—The chief emphasis should be upon instinctive 
tendencies, habit formation, memory, association, economy of learning, the 
affective life, and the thought processes. 
chology, forming the basis of the specific courses in educational theory and 
practice, should be stressed. The course should be based on some standard 


Both general and educational psy- 


text, correlated with supplementary readings, 


Classroom Management. (%-1).—A discussion of classroom organiza- 

program, etc., should be followed by an 

teaching, technique of instruction, assign- 

ments, teaching how to LL and the art of questioning. 
e 


tion, classroom routine, the dail 
analysis of the principal types o 


together with abundant supp 


methods some standard text should be studied. 


LIST OF ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF ARKANSAS 


(Correct to Jauary 1, 1925. 


Schools.) 


Another revision of these lists 
is made in June. All of these schools are fully accredited four- 
year high schools. The class A list includes all schools accred- 
ited by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 


GLASS A SCHOOLS 


Arkadelphia— 
Public School 
Henderson-Brown College 
(Prep. Dept.) 
Augusta 
Batesville— 
Public High School 
Arkansas College (Prep. 
Dept.) 
Bentonville 
Blytheville 
Brinkley 
Camden 
Clarksville— 
College of Ozarks (Prep. 
Dept.) 
Conway— 
Central College (Prep. 
Dept.) 
Crossett 
Dermott 


DeWitt 

Earle 

El Dorado 

Eudora 

Fayetteville— 
Public High School 
University High School 

Fordyce 

Forrest City 

Fort Smith 

Helena 

Hope 

Hot Springs 

Jonesboro 

Lake Village 

Little Rock— 
Public High School 
Mt. St. Mary’s Academy 

Lonoke 

Magnolia 

Marianna 


Standard text, 
mentary material, should be mastered. 

Special Methods, Observation, and Practice. 
should be preceded by systematic observation of classroom work. 
the term in which the student undertakes practice teaching, it should be 
the dominating feature of the student’s work. 


(%-1).— Practice teaching 
During 


For the work in special 
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Monticello— 
Public High School 
State Agricultural College 
Morrilton— 
Public High School 
Harding College (Prep. 
Dept.) 
Mountain Home— 
Mt. Home College (Prep. 


Prescott 

Rogers 

Searcy— 
Public High School 
Galloway College (Prep. 

Dept.) 

Siloam Springs 

Stuttgart 

Subiaco— 


Dept.) Subiaco College 
Nashville (Prep. Dept.) 
Newport Texarkana 
ores Little Rock ven Bure 

sceola alnut Ridge 
Ozark Warren 
earaeguid Wee Helena 

aris ilson 
Pine Bluff Wynne 

CLASS ‘B SGHOOES, 

Alma Gurdon 
Arkansas City Hamburg 
Ashdown Harrisburg 
Atkins Harrison 
Bauxite Hartford 
Bearden Bates 
Benton eber Springs 
Booneville Humphrey 
Soles Huttig 

arlisle Imboden— 
Charleston Sloan-Hendrix Academy 
Clarendon Junction City 
Clarksville Weelia 
eae Lewisville 
Cotton Plant pocRes Pore 
Crawfordsville WWeGeliee 
Dardanelle Walverh 
De Queen Mammoth Spring 
Des Arc Mansfeld 
De Valls Bluff 
Dierks Marked Tree 
Punias Marshall 
England (Morris High School) 
Eureka Springs at acon ne 
Foreman Maynar cademy 
peaks Mena 

nt oro 
Gillett. Parkin 
Gravette Piggott 
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Pine Bluff— 
Annunciation Academy 
Watson Chapel 


Siloam Springs— 
John E. Brown College 
(Prep. Dept.) 


Pocahontas Springdale 
Portland Stamps 
Prairie Grove Stephens 
Ratcliff Tyronza 
Rector Waldo 
Rison Waldron 
Roe Wilmar 
Russellville Womble 


Caddo Valley Academy 
ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


The dean of the college may, at his discretion, permit a stu- 
dent who has presented 15 entrance units, to classify as a special 
student. 

A person of mature age, who is not a candidate for a degree, 
and who does not present the number of units necessary for 
entrance, may, under certain conditions, be admitted as a special 
student. Application for admission to the University by this 
method should be made to the University Examiner. The min- 
imum age limit upon which any person will be permitted to 
enroll as a special student without presentation of entrance units 
is 21 years, except in the trade courses in the College of Engi- 
neering, and in the short course in the College of Agriculture, 
where it is 16, 

Special students are subject to the same regulations as other 
undergraduate students. They may become candidates for a 
degree by complying with the necessary regulations. No person 
will be permitted to register as a special student for more than 
one year without the permission of the dean of the college con- 
cerned. Admission as a special student does not exempt the 
student from Military Art in the case of men students, or from 
Physical Education in the case of women students. 

Special Law Students. Persons 25 years of age or over who 
have less than the academic credit required of candidates for the 
law degree, and who do not wish to become candidates for the 
degree, may make written application to the University Exam- 
iner for admission as special students. The number of such stu- 
dents is carefully restricted. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


Students presenting transcripts of credit from institutions of 
recognized standing may receive credit without discount to the 
extent that the subjects offered for advanced standing may be 
counted in fulfilling the requirements for a degree in the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas. In no case may an undergraduate student 
receive credit for more than three full years’ work. The Univer- 
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sity reserves the right to revise or cancel an account of advanced 
standing after a student has been in residence. 


Transcripts of credits from institutions not of recognized 
standing may be dealt with in one of two ways, at-the discre- 
tion of the University Examiner, (1) A student-presenting a 
transcript may be given a certain amount of provisional credit 
which he may hold free from qualifications, after he has com- 
pleted in the University of Arkansas further work in those sub- 
jects for which he is asking advanced credit. (2) Such a tran- 
script may be refused altogether, in which case the transcript 
is held merely as evidence that the student has studied the sub- 
ject, and is entitled to make application for an examination 
for advanced standing. No student will be admitted to exam- 
ination for advanced standing in any subject unless he can pre- 
sent documentary evidence that he has at some time studied 
that subject. An application for advanced standing by examina- 
tion must be made within six weeks after the student first enters 
the University. 

All transcripts of credits should be sent to the University Ex- 
aminer before the opening of the term in which the student 
expects to enter, or should be presented to the Examiner imme- 
diately upon the student’s arrival. 

Only officially signed transcripts will be accepted for evalua- 
tion. They should include a complete record of the courses pur- 
sued, with the number of weeks and hours a week spent upon 
each subject. If occasion arises, the Examiner may have the 
right to demand that a catalog of the years covered by the 
transcript be also presented. 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STANDING 


Regulations governing this subject are laid down in this cat- 
alog under the heading “Graduate Work and Advanced Degrees.” 
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FEES AND EXPENSES 


BENEFICIARY APPOINTMENTS 


Free tuition is granted, under a state law, to 1,000 students 
residing within the state. The appointments are apportioned to 
the various counties according to population, and are obtained 
from the county judge. Those who are unable to obtain appoint- 
ments from the county judge may receive them from the Presi- 
dent of the University until the number of 1,000 is reached. 


FEES 


All fees must be paid in advance to the Treasurer at the 
beginning of each term. No student will be allowed to attend 
classes until his fees are paid. 4 
Matriculation, registration and library fees (paid by all 

Stiiclents) MeaChMCerine mate: e clclonis ceticsee tics ceieics i's we arate Siro 
Student health service and student activities fees (paid by 

allmstudents) meachuteriness mentees ciicics calle clsioe eerie . 5.00 
Tuition fee (paid by all non-resident students and by oth- 


ers who do not hold beneficiary appointments) each 
RELI aleler cet steve a eiciotare ave la azelaele claeraisioies cigieis-s pis /erauala staleveiertie 10.00 


Law tuition fee (paid by all students taking any law 
course), $2.00 per credit hour up to a maximum per 


COniring Deere e ee cate Leieine c mevcioistene anetelare sole eteib cod srevas\rat 20.00 
Diploma fee (payable at graduation)...................-- 10.00 
Certificate fee (payable at graduation)................+-. 5.00 


A fee of one dollar will be charged to students entering late, 
for each day beyond the close cf registration, but not to exceed a 
maximum of five dollars. This fee will not be charged against 
new students. 

A laboratory fee is required of all students pursuing lab- 
oratory courses. Students who break or destroy apparatus or 
eiupment in the laboratories will be required to pay the cost 

it 

The amounts of laboratory fees, fee for music, etc., are given 
under the proper courses. 


EXPENSES 


The following estimates, based upon data secured from stu- 
dents recently in attendance, will give some idea of the cost of 
attending the University for a year, although it should be 
realized that some few courses entail additional expense which 
will raise these averages: 

Low Moderate Liberal 

Board, laundry, heat, and light........ $245 $300 

Books, instruments, and other supplies 20 30 40 

Othervexpenses) cance cn cuclessmecmnvieses 25 35 60 
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Matriculation fee and student activities 


1 Ee AMA SE cgi A Pcce deasel EOO. 30 30 
$320 $395 $490 
BOARD AND ROOM 


The men’s dormitories provide accommodation for about one 
hundred and fifty students. The rooms are furnished with beds, 
springs, mattresses, chairs, and tables. A charge of one dol- 
lar a month from September to June, inclusive, for each occu- 
pant, is made. The recreation rooms and parlors in Hill Hall 
have been reconstructed, refurnished, and made very attractive. 
Board, heat, light, laundry, water, and janitor service are pro- 
vided at cost, which is from $26 to $30 a month. 

The women’s dormitory provides accommodation for about 
one hundred and twenty students. For rooms, furnished except 
for linen, towels, and bedding, a charge of one dollar a month 
from September to June, inclusive, for each occupant is made. 
The cost of board, including light, water, heat, and janitor ser- 
vice, is from $26 to $30 a month. 

Reservations for rooms in any of the dormitories may be made 
by application either to the Treasurer of the University, or to 
the matrons of the dormitories. In order to hold a room, how- 
ever, it will be necessary for the applicant to deposit a fee of 
$5 with the Treasurer of the University on or before Sep- 
tember 1. The reservation fee will be credited to the student 
on his room rent. Room reservation fees deposited before the 
first of September are returnable, before that date. After Sep- 
tember 1 the fee is not returnable. 

Lodging in private homes near the University may also be 
had at reasonable rates. Boarding places, other than the dor- 
mitories, must be selected from a list approved by the Univer- 
sity authorities, and may not be changed except by the consent 
of the Dean of Women, or of the Dean of Men. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR SELF SUPPORT 


A good many of the students in the University are earning 
some part of their expenses by assisting in the dormitory dining- 
rooms and University offices, or doing work for townspeople. A 
large number secure employment through the assistance of the 
Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. Every effort is made to secure 
employment for students desiring work. A student should, how- 
ever, ordinarily be able to bring with him or to secure during 
the year at least $150. 


ALUMNI STUDENT LOAN FUND 


At a meeting of the Alumni Association held in June, 1922, 
the semi-centennial fund was established. Part of this fund is 
known as the Alumni Student Loan Fund, which is to be used 
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for the benefit of students who need financial assistance to con- 
tinue their University course. This fund is administered by a 
committee of the University Senate. In making loans, preference 
is given to students belonging to the upper classes of the Uni- 
versity. The amount loaned to any one student is limited to his 
actual needs. Applications for loans should be made to Dean 
G. E. Ripley. 


A. F. W. C. STUDENT LOAN FUND 


The Arkansas Federation of Women’s Clubs has established a 
loan fund for worthy students whereby young men and women 
can obtain financial assistance to continue their education. Fur- 
ther information may be had by writing to Mrs. A. Marinoni, 
Chairman, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


HONORS, SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
PRIZES 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Women’s Clubs Scholarships. The Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of Arkansas offers two annual scholarships, one for men 
and one for women. Competitive examinations are held in June 
by the county examiner or county superintendent under the direc- 
tion of University authorities. Persons who wish to take the 
examination should notify the University Examiner before May 
1. Graduates of the high schools of Little Rock, Fort Smith, 
Helena, Texarkana, Pine Bluff, and Hot Springs are not eligible. 
The scholarships pay approximately $150 each. 

Daughters of the Confederacy Scholarships. The Daughters 
of the Confederacy of Arkansas have provided one scholarship. 

University Scholarships. The Board of Trustees has provided 
one scholarship annually to be awarded to the honor graduate 
of each fully accredited public high school within the state. In 
case a particular high school does not select any member of 
the graduating class as the honor graduate, the scholarship shall 
be awarded to the student who has made the highest average 
in his studies for the entire high school course. The scholarship 
grants exemption from the payment of matriculation, student 
activities, and library fees. 

Departmental Scholarships, about six in number, and paying 
approximately $250 a year, will be awarded each year to grad- 
uate students. These scholarships are open to graduates of the 
University of Arkansas and of other institutions. In return for 
the stipend received the student will be expected to give a rea- 
sonable amount of assistance in the work of the department. 
Students desiring to apply for these scholarships should make 
application to the head of the department having charge of the 
field of work in which the student wishes to specialize. 
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HONORS 


By a system of departmental, class, and graduation honors, 
the University gives official recognition of attainments in schol- 
arship. 

Departmental Honors. To be eligible for departmental hon- 
ors, a student must have passed in at least 27 term hours in 
the particular department with a grade of A. From the students 
who are eligible for honors in a department, the teaching force 
of that department will select the first and second. As a basis 
for this selection, all of the work done in the department, and 
general class standing, if necessary, will be considered. 

Class Honors. Any student who passes in at least 24 hours 
of collegiate work, receives a grade of A in not less than 18 
hours, and ranks not less than C in any course, will receive 
class honors. 

Henors at Graduation. Any student who makes class honors 
in both his junior and senior years will be termed an honor 
graduate. 

All honors are published at commencement, and in the catalog 
for the following year. 

All students who are honor graduates have the fact noted in 
their diplomas. 


PRIZES 


William Jennings Bryan Prize. The Hon. William Jennings 
Bryan has given to the University the sum of $250, the interest 
on which is offered annually as a prize for the best essay on 
some topic relating to the problems of government. The con- 
test is open to juniors and seniors. Further information may 
be obtained from the professor of economics and sociology. 

Troy W. and Jessie Lewis Economics Essay Prize. Mr. Troy 
W. Lewis, of Little Rock, offers annually a prize of $10 to 
that member of the senior class who writes and submits the best 
essay on some economic subject. Further information may be 
obtained from the secretary to the president of the University. 

Judd Prise. Mr. Lloyd Judd, of Little Rock, offers an annual 
prize of $20 for excellence in public speaking. The award is 
made on the basis of the best class record in extemporaneous 
speaking (Public Speaking 533). 

Chit Omega Prise. The Chi Omega sorority offers at each 
institution at which it has a chapter an annual prize of $15 
for the best essay on some topic connected with the study of 
sociology. The contest is open to all women of the University 
who are pursuing courses in economics or sociology. 

Brough Debating Prise. Ex-Governor Charles Hillman 
Brough, formerly head of the Department of Economics and 
Sociology at the University, offers annually a prize of $10 to 
the best individual debater participating in intercollegiate debate. 

Engineers’ Prizes. The Arkansas Chapter of the American 
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Association of Engineers offers annually two prizes as follows: 
A prize of $20 will be given each year for the best thesis on 
an Engineering subject written by an electrical, mechanical, or 
civil engineering student. Copies of the completed thesis are 
to be forwarded to the Secretary of this Association at Little 
Rock, Arkansas. A prize of $10 will be given each year to 
any engineering student who wins first place honors in an orator- 
ical isonet upon a subject or subjects, foreign to engineering 
work. 

Science Club Prize. The Science Club of the University offers 
a prize of a medal, or of scientific books or apparatus of like 
value, to a member of the senior class upon the basis of his 
grades in science courses pursued in residence at the University 
up to the beginning of the last term of his senior year. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


CONVOCATION 


Convocation exercises for the faculty and students are held 
in the auditorium on the first floor of University Hall at the 
call of the President. The programs consist of addresses and 
lectures by men in public life, discussions of University affairs 
and problems, and musical numbers. Attendance at convocation 
exercises is required of all freshmen and sophomores. 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


The Christian Associations stand for spiritual, mental, social, 
and physical development. Their mission is to befriend and 
inspire the students, and to train them for religious, as well as 
business, social, and intellectual leadership after leaving the 
University. Each association employs a general secretary who 
gives full time to the work. 

The Y. M. C. A. holds religious meetings every Thursday 
evening, and Gospel teams are sent out on many Sunday after- 
noons to hold services at nearby country churches. A strong 
Friendship Council is another part of the work. A number of 
delegates go to the Student conferences, held each summer at 
Hollister, Mo. 

The Y. W. C. A. has an office in University Hall, fitted in 
a home-like manner, and open at all times to the women stu- 
dents. Weekly vesper services are held on Thursday evening 
in the Y. W. C. A. room at Carnall Hall, and Sunday morn- 
ing matins are observed. At the beginning of the year the Big 
Sister work helps freshmen in getting adjusted to their new 
environment. The Freshman Commission selects and trains out- 
standing freshman girls for leadership in Christian work. A 
Girl Reserve Club in the University High School is sponsored 
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by the Y. W. C. A. Discussion groups throughout the year con- 

sider campus problems and issues of the day. National Week 

of Prayer and other national programs are observed. Delegates 

are sent to the annual summer conferences of the Y. W. C. A. 

at Estes Park, and to the National Biennial Conventions. The 

Eee, Y. W. C. A. helps to support a secretary in Shanghai, 
ina. 

Much of the work of the Associations is carried on jointly. 
A mission Sunday School in a suburb of Fayetteville is directed 
by students, and during the year numerous social functions are 
given. Both Associations have Bible discussion groups led by 
faculty members and students. Special emphasis is put on World 
Fellowship work. A Service Band composed of Student Volun- 
teers and of members of the Fellowship for Christian Life 
Service has been organized. 

The social! life of the University is much helped by the Asso- 
ciations, which give a reception at the beginning of the year, in 
honor of the new faculty members and students. Hallowe'en, 
Valentine, and other socials, are given. 

Speakers of national and international reputation are brought 
to the University under Association auspices, and strong em- 
phasis is placed on Christian life-work. No other organizations 
on the campus have so large a field of usefulness or so unifying 
an influence. Their fundamental purpose is to bring the Chris- 
tian Way of Life into all student relationships and to send stu- 
dents of the University of Arkansas into the world better pre- 
pared to inculcate Christian principles into matters political, 


social, and economic. 
DEBATE 


The University holds annual debates with other collegiate 
institutions. Each member of the intercollegiate debating team 
is allowed four term hours of credit toward a degree (see Pub- 


lic Speaking 540). 
ATHLETICS 


The Athletic Board of Control, composed of four members of 
the faculty and three students, has general charge of athletics. 
The Director of Athletics, assisted by special coaches for foot- 
ball and baseball, has the immediate supervision of all athletic 
activities for men students. The Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women supervises athletics for women. 


The University is a member of the Southwest Intercollegiate 
Athletic Conference, and as such is governed by the rules of the 
Conference in all intercollegiate athletic contests. Some of the 
more important rules of eligibility are: 

1, No student shall participate in any intercollegiate athletics 
until one year from the date of his registration in the institution 
which he represents, except as a member of the freshman team. 
The University provides for the coaching of a freshman squad 
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and arranges a schedule of games for the freshman football 
team. 

2. No person not an amateur shall be allowed to represent 
any member of the Conference in any athletic contest. 


3. A student transferring from one institution of collegiate 
rank to another shall not be eligible to compete in intercollegiate 
athletics until he has been a student for one year in the institu- 
tion to which he transfers. 


4. No person shall be permitted to participate in intercol- 
legiate athletics who is not a student in good and regular stand- 
ing, who is not taking at least the minimum amount of work 
prescribed in the regular course of study in his institution, and 
who is not making a passing grade in at least two-thirds of the 
normal amount of work prescribed. 

5. No student shall be eligible to compete in intercollegiate 
athletics, who, during his last semester in attendance, failed to 
pass two-thirds of the normal work for his course. 

6. If a man be dropped from an institution of the Conference 
on account of scholastic deficiency, he shall not be eligible to 
compete in athletics until he shall have completed one full year’s 
work, passing two-thirds of the work taken. 


UNIVERSITY ORGANIZATIONS 


The American Institute of Electrical Engineers, local branch, 
meets weekly for the presentation of original papers and dis- 
cussion of professional topics. All students interested in elec- 
trical engineering are eligible to membership. 

The American Association of Engineers, local chapter, meets 
monthly. Its purpose is to promote the interests of the engi- 
neering profession, to make it more useful in public affairs, and 
to aid its members in securing employment. 

The University Society of Civil Engineers meets weekly for 
the presentation of original papers and the discussion of cur- 
rent technical literature. 

The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, local section, 
meets bi-weekly for the presentation of original papers and dis- 
cussion of professional topics. Occasionally a lecture by some 
prominent engineer takes the place of the regular program. 

The Agricultural Club meets weekly to discuss topics of prac- 
tical and theoretical interest to students of agriculture and eur- 
rent topics of general interest. Occasional lectures by experts 
in agriculture take the place of the regular programs. 

The Education Ciub meets bi-weekly for the discussion of 
problems of educational research being conducted by the more 
advanced students of the group, and the presentation by them, 
and by faculty members and invited guests of prominence in 
the field of education, of modern discoveries and methods. 

The Home Economics Club is an organization of students who 
desire to promote the standards and ideals of home economics, 
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and who wish to create a basis for wholesome social develop- 
ment. 

The Women’s Athletic Association has for its aim the physi- 
cal development of all women students, and co-operates with 
the Athletic Board of Control for the advancement of all 
athletics in the University. It is affiliated with the National 
Athletic Conference of American College Women. The head of 
the women’s department of physical education is an ex-officio 
member of the association, and supervises its activities. 

The Pre-Medical Club is composed of students who are plan- 
ning to take up the study of medicine. The object of the club 
is to give these students an opportunity of hearing lectures on 
medical subjects. 

The Math Club meets bi-weekly for programs of talks and 
papers on topics of interest in mathematics. 

The University Orchestra meets weekly for ensemble playing 
of lighter music and of standard overtures. Membership is 
competitive. 

The University Band plays weekly and takes part in all out- 
door functions, parades, etc., in the University. Membership is 
competitive. 

The Press Club is an organization of advanced men students 
in journalism, which meets fortnightly for the discussion of 
current newspaper problems. 

The Writers Club is composed of ten junior and senior men 
who have been recommended by the English department. Orig- 
inal work is read and discussed on Tuesday of each week. 

Gamma Chi is a chemical professional local fraternity open to 
students majoring in chemistry or chemical engineering. Meet- 
ings are held the second Thursday of every month. 

The Marble Arch is a society intended to honor young men 
who have achieved distinction in University life, and to afford 
them opportunity for free discussion of local and general 
problems. 

The Black Friars meets bi-weekly for the study of plays, 
classic and current, and for general information in matters per- 
taining to the drama and to the theater. Membership in the 
society is limited to 25 

The Men’s Glee Club is open to all men students. Member- 
ship is determined by competition. A trip is taken in the state 
every spring. 

The Women’s Glee Club is open to all women in the institu- 
tion, upon a competitive basis. Several concerts are given dur- 
ing the year. 


HONOR SOCIETIES 


Tau Beta Pi is open to engineering students. The object of 
the organization is to encourage scholarship and to foster liberal 
culture among engineering students. Eligibility to membership 
is based upon high scholarship and character. 
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Skull and Torch is open to juniors and seniors in the College 
of Arts and Sciences and the College of Education who are 
candidates for a decree. Eligibility to membership is based 
upon high scholarship and personal character. 

Alpha Zeta is open to upperclassmen in the College of Agri- 
culture. Eligibility to membership is based upon high scholar- 
ship and character. 

Pi Kappa is an honorary local sorority for young women 
interested in journalism. Election to Pi Kappa comes as a 
reward for consistent and efficient work on University publi- 
cations. 

Tau Kappa Alpa is open to intercollegiate orators and de- 
baters. The aim of the organization is to encourage and 
reward meritorious effort in public speaking. 

Pht Alpha Theta is an honorary historical society based on 
interest and achievement in its chosen field. 

Scabbard and Blade is open to cadet officers. Eligibility to 
membership is based upon efficiency, personal character and 
influence, and interest in military affairs. 

Lambda Tau is a women’s honorary literary organization for 
the purpose of “creating and fostering a greater interest in lit- 
erary activity by associating together girls who are definitely 
interested in literary work and by giving recognition to girls 
who have shown some ability along this line, to encourage fur- 
ther literary endeavor.’ Two women members of the English 
faculty act as sponsors for the organization. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The Alumni Association of the University of Arkansas 
recently adopted a new constitution which extended its mem- 
bership to include all former students in good standing who 
were regularly enrolled in the University for one year. The 
Association meets annually on Monday of commencement week. 

The Association publishes monthly the Arkansas Alumnus, 
which carries news items about former students and also reports 
the progress of the University. Dr. A. M. Harding, '04, Director 
of General Extension, is serving as General Secretary. Mrs. 
Zillah Cross Peel, Ex. ’91, is Associate Secretary. 

The expense of the alumni office is taken care of largely by 
the University. It is hoped that this expense will gradually be 
assumed by the Alumni Association. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Arkansas Traveler, published weekly by student editors, 
is devoted to current news and matters of interest to the Univer- 
sity as a whole. 

The Razorback is published annually by the junior class. It 
contains pictures of individuals, classes, and organizations and 
serves as a history of the school year. 
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The Arkansas Engineer is issued quarterly by the students of 
the College of Engineering. 

The Arkansas Agriculturist is published monthly during the 
school year by the students of the College of Agriculture. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Each student at the time of registration is given a copy of 
the rules and regulations for undergraduate students, for the 
observance of which he will be held strictly responsible. 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


A free medical service is maintained for students, by the 
University, with the following privileges: 

A thorough physical examination by the University Physi- 
cian at first entrance (required). Other examinations will be 
given later if necessary. 

2. Consultation with the University Physician during office 
hours at the University. 

3. Necessary calls by the University Physician at the stu- 
dent’s home, and all visits that may be necessary while the stu- 
dent is confined in a hospital. 

4. Board, lodging and nursing at University hospital, in case 
of necessity, not to exceed 21 days in any one college year. In 
the event of an epidemic or an unusual amount of sickness, the 
limit may be reduced. In case of necessity the limit may be 
extended. Any reduction or extension will be made only upon 
the recommendation of the University Physician with the 
approval of the President of the University. These provisions 
apply only for the relief of acute conditions. They include the 
services of a nurse or nurses regularly employed by the Univer- 
sity, but do not include the employment of special nurses. These, 
if called in, must be paid by the student. In case the University 
hospital is filled to capacity, the University is not under obli- 
gation to provide hospital service elsewhere free of cost. 

5. The ambulance or carriage required to convey a student 
to the hospital. 

6. Minor surgical operations for the relief of acute condi- 
tions, such as cuts, sprains, and simple fractures. 

No student is required to patronize the University Physician. 
At his own expense any student may employ any other physician 
he desires. Consultation fees of other physicians whom the 
student may call in to act with the University Phpsician must 
be paid by the student. A student may employ another physician 
than the University Physician and still be entitled to the benefits 
of provisions 4 and 5 above, provided that no account shall be 
entered against this department except by permission of the 
University Physician. 
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Vaccination against smallpox will be performed by the UAi- 
versity Physician free of charge. Other vaccination will be per- 
formed at the cost of materials used. 

Medicines will be paid for by the student. 

The provisions of the Student Health Service do not extend 
to chronic cases or to diseases which are the result of the stu- 
dent’s own misconduct. 


DISCIPLINE AND ATTENDANCE 


Students are required to be diligent in the pursuit of their 
studies and regular in their attendance at class. Those who fail 
to meet these requirements will be requested to withdraw. 

Students are required to attend all meetings and examinations 
of courses for which they are registered. For each 11 credit 
hour absences the student will be required to complete one extra 
hour for graduation. 

Absences with athletic teams, debating teams, or other organi- 
zations which leave the University on official work, and absences 
of individuals who are permitted by the President to leave the 
University on official business pertaining to the University, or 
some organization thereof, are counted at half rate, provided 
the coach, manager, or other person in charge, files with the 
Registrar, before leaving the University, a certificate, upon a 
form prescribed by the University, for each student who pro- 
poses to make the trip. 

Absences due to sickness of the student, or cf a member of 
his immediate family, or to death in the student’s immediate 
family, count at half rate, provided the student files in the office 
of the Registrar, not later than one week after his return to 
classes, upon a form prescribed by the University, a statement 
of the cause of his absence verified by the certificate of the 
attending physician. Such certificate forms may be obtained 
from the office of the Registrar. 

Students incurring absences in accordance with the above reg- 
ulations may have the privilege of making up the lost recita- 
tions, as evidenced by turning in written work, or in some other 
manner satisfactory to the instructor concerned. When such 
lost recitations have been made up, the remaining absences are 
removed. Applications for the privilege of making up absences 
must be made to the Registrar within one week trom the time 
of return to the University. 

Each absence on the first day of any term or on the day pre- 
ceding or following any holiday, counts as four, unless the 
student files with the Registrar a statement showing that such 
absence was caused by illness, death in the family, or some other 
cause which the Registrar may deem adequate. 

The Registrar will, at any time he may deem advisable, report 
to the Dean of Men or Dean of Women any student who absents 
himself from his University duties without good reason. 

A student who is absent from an examination must explain 
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his absence to the University Examiner within a time set by 
the Examiner. Failing to do so, he will be given a grade of F 
in ‘he course. 

Ir accordance with state law, all students, members of the 
facuity, and employees of the University, are required to pre- 
sent certificates of successful vaccination. Students who fail to 
present certificates will not be allowed to attend classes. 


REGISTRATION 


Students are required to matriculate and classify before the 
beginning of each term. Those who enter a course late will be 
held accountable for all work of the course previous to their 


entrance. 
STUDENT EVENTS 


Permanent dates have been established for the following 
annual evenis: 


Engineers? Day... .s-)cen eee the second Wednesday in April 
Agri: (Day sa... onwccine on emacvicmeeae the last Wednesday in April 
Junior-Senior Day.............- the second Wednesday in May 


STUDENTS’ WORK 


A student in his first term at the University, unless he is 
registered in a class higher than the freshman, is not permitted 
to carry a greater number of hours than the normal number 
required in his course, provided that the dean of the college 
concerned may at his discretion allow such student to carry one 
hour more than the maximum prescribed. Students who have 
done work of an exceptionally high grade in the high school 
may be exempted from the operation of this rule by permission 
of the dean of the college concerned. 

A student who has failed in any subject (not including physi- 
cal education and military art) in any term will not be allowed 
the next following term to carry more than the normal num- 
ber of hours required in his course. 

The dean of the college in which a student is enrolled may, 
at his discretion, limit the number of hours that the student 
will be allowed to carry. 

A student may enroll in two classes when a conflict occurs 
only by permission of the dean of the college and of the heads 
of the departments concerned. In no such case will a student 
be allowed to lose more than one-third of the time devoted to 
recitation in either class. The student will be charged witk all 
absenoes imourred through such conflict 


COURSE SYMBOLS 
The numbers of the regular college courses contain three 
digits: the first indicates the college year, the second the num-. 
ber of hours of credit a week; the third the particular course. 
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101 to 199—Courses which are open to freshmen. 

201 to 299—Courses which are required of sophomores in Sne 
or more of the colleges, or elective for sophom/res, 
juniors, or seniors. 

301 to 399—Courses which are required of juniors in oe or 
more of the colleges, or elective for juniors and 
seniors. 

401 to 499—Courses which are required of seniors in one or 
more of the colleges, or elective for seniors. | 

501 up —Open electives for sophomores, juniors, and seniors. 


Courses with double or triple numbers, in parentheses, like 
English 131 (132) (133), run through two or three terms, re- 
spectively, and, except with the professor’s consent, credit will 
not be allowed until the final term’s work is completed. If the 
numbers are not in parentheses, credit will be allowed for a 
single term’s work. 

No student may enroll in a course until he has successfully 
completed all prerequisites to that course. 


CREDIT HOURS 


The number of term credit hours allowed in each course is 
identical with the number of hours a week spent upon that 
course except that in the laboratory, shop, or field work two 
to three hours will be considered equivalent to one hour of 
lecture or recitation. 


GRADING AND EXAMINATIONS 


The following grading system is in effect: A, B, C, D( pass- 
ing grades), E (conditional failure), F (absolute failure). A 
student receiving a grade of E may remove it by an examina- 
tion. A student receiving a grade of F will not receive credit 
for the course except by repeating it in class. A student receiv- 
ing a grade of D in any subject will have an opportunity to 
raise this grade by passing an examination. Should he elect to 
take such examination, the grade made upon the examination 
will become a part of his permanent record in place of the first 
grade made. 

Examinations to raise the grade D or to remove the grade E 
will be given on Monday and Tuesday of registration week in 
the student’s next succeeding college year. In the case of can- 
didates for degrees or certificates a re-examination either to 
remove the grade E or to raise the grade D made in the final 
year, may be given in the same year prior to commencement at 
a time set by the Examiner. 

Seniors applying for graduation and carrying the requisite 
work to entitle them to graduation, may, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the instructors concerned, be excused from final exam- 
inations in each course in which their grade is as high as B. 
This provision does not apply to any law courses. 
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If for any reason a student drops a course after the sixth 
week of the term, and if the student’s work during the time 
that he attended the course was below the grade of D, there will 
be entered on his record a grade of F in that course; if D or 
above, he will be marked “Excused” in that course. 

The grading system in the University of Arkansas is based 
not on the individual instructor’s idea of what constitutes a high 
grade or a low grade, but on relative rank in classes. 

By the system of grading it is proposed to divide the students 
into three large groups, according to achievement. The first of 
these is the superior group, which contains approximately one- 
fourth of all the students in the University. To these are given 
the grades A and B, the A group representing a relatively small 
number of unusually excellent students. 

The second is the average or median group, which comprises 
about one-half of all the students. These are given the C 
grade. 

The third group comprises that quarter of the students whose 
work is inferior to that of the other three-fourths. To these 
are given the D. E., and F grades. 


It is understood that, in classes containing small numbers of 
students, no instructor can fully carry out this distribution of 
grades. It is the expectation, however, that unless the classes 
of any instructor, by reason of sectionizing on the basis of 
ability, regularly include unusual numbers of good students, or 
of inferior students, as the case may be, his grades will, over 
a period of years, conform approximately to the scale: 

A, not more than ten per cent; 

B, not more than twenty per cent; 

C, from forty to fifty per cent; 

D, approximately twenty per cent; 

E and F combined, not more than ten per cent. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


The College of Arts and Sciences and the College of Educa- 
tion are the only divisions of the University in which a student 
may be graduated who has a failing grade on his record which 
has not been removed by satisfactory repetition of the class- 
work or by examination, or excused by the faculty of the college 
concerned. 

No student will be allowed to graduate from any division of 
the University if more than 25 per cent of his grades in all 
courses presented to meet the requirements for his degree are D. 

In addition to completing the prescribed course of study, can- 
didates for a degree are required to do at least the work of the 
senior year in residence. 

According to a state law, no degree will be granted to any 
studegt who has not passed a one-year course in American his- 
tory and civil government, either in high school: or in college. 
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fe does not apply to students enrolled prior to September 1, 


GRADUATE WORK AND ADVANCED 
DEGREES 


All work for higher degrees is placed under the administra- 
tive supervision of the Senate Committee on Graduate Study, 
which consists of members of the University Senate appointed 
by the President, and of the University Examiner. This Com- 
mittee retains supervision over the graduate student throughout 
his course of study, and recommends to the Senate that a higher 
degree be conferred. 

A student seeking admission to graduate standing must have 
completed an undergraduate course of four years, or its equiva- 
lent, at the University of Arkansas, or at some other college 
or university of equal standing. Such a student should present 
an official transcript of his complete undergraduate record to 
the University Examiner, who will present his name to the 
Committee on Graduate Study with the recommendation that he 
be admitted to graduate standing, or be not admitted, as his 
record may seem to justify. 

Students who satisfy the Committee, and the department con- 
cerned, of their ability to pursue graduate work in a given sub- 
ject may be enrolled in specific courses without reference to a 
degree. Admission to graduate standing does not grant admis- 
sion to candidacy for an advanced degree. Such candidacy is 
determined by the Committee after the student has demon- 
strated by at least three months of resident work his ability to 
pursue studies of graduate character. 

The University of Arkansas offers the following advanced 
degrees: (1) Master of Arts or Master of Science; (2) The 

rofessional degree of Chemical, Civil, Electrical, or Mechanical 

ineer in the appropriate engineering subject. 


THE MASTER'S DEGREE 


The degree of Master of Science will be conferred for 
graduate work of which the major portion has been done in 
agriculture, education, or home economics. For work in other 
subjects the degree of Master of Arts will be conferred. Stu- 
dents majoring in natural science may, however, at their option, 
receive the degree of Master of Science. 

The minimum time in which a candidate may be permitted to 
complete the degree is one academic year. When the Committee 
deems it necessary, more than one year will be required. 

The candidate 1s required to complete one major subject and 
not more than two minor subjects. The major subject includes, 
with the thesis, at least 24 credit hours. The minor subjects 
occupy together 18 credit hours. The choice of the candidate’s 
major and minor subjects must have the approval of the Com- 
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mittee and the major professor. The Committee will not accept 
for graduate credit any course open to Freshmen or Sopho- 
mores, or any other course not based on eight or more term 
hours of prerequisite work. Exception may be made to this 
rule only if the instructor files with the Committee, in advance, 
written outlines of additional assignments required of the stu- 
dent, and makes a written report to the Committee, at the con- 
cles of the course, supplementary to the grade given in this 
subject. 

Forty-two of the 48 hours required of the candidate must be 
regular class-room work. Candidates who are graduates of this 
University may, however, pursue one-half of the required work 
in absentia, provided their undergraduate and graduate records 
are satisfactory to the Committee. 

Candidates for the Master’s Degree must maintain an average 
grade of B. No course shall count for graduate credit in which 
the grade is not at least C. 

All candidates for the Master’s Degree must submit a thesis 
showing marked attainment in their chosen major subject. The 
title of this thesis must be announced to the Committee for 
approval at least five months before the date at which the degree 
is expected; and the thesis itself must be presented to the Com- 
mittee at a date to be set by the professor in charge of the 
major subject, but not later than 30 days before the date at 
which the degree is expected. The Chairman of the Committee 
shall deposit this thesis with the University Librarian for bind- 
ing in the form prescribed. A fee of $2 is required to cover 
the cost of binding this library copy. The minimum amount of 
credit for the thesis shall be three term hours; the maximum 
amount, six term hours. 

In addition to all regular term examinations on the specific 
courses pursued, a candidate for a Master’s Degree is expected 
to pass a comprehensive oral examination conducted by the pro- 
fessors in charge of his major and minor subjects, in the 
presence of an Examining Committee appointed by the Com- 
mittee on Graduate Study for this purpose. This examination 
shall cover the candidate's chosen subjects irrespective of the 
particular courses he may have elected in his undergraduate or 
graduate career. 


THE PROFESSIONAL DEGREE 
IN ENGINEERING 


The professional degrees of Chemical Engineer, Civil Engi- 
neer, Electrical Engineer, and Mechanical Engineer, may be 
granted in one of two ways to students who have completed the 
appropriate undergraduate course. (1) The student must pur- 
sue at least one year of graduate work in residence under con- 
ditions outlined above for the Master’s Degree; (2) He must 
have been in successful practice in his profession for at least 
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three years, two of which must have been done after he received 
his Bachelor’s Degree. He must have been in responsible charge 
of work for at least one year. He must submit in writing to 
the Committee a statement of his professional record, and the 
names of at least three satisfactory references, not later than 
January 1 of the college year in which he seeks a degree. He 
must present a thesis under the conditions outlined above for 
the Master’s Degree. 


UNIVERSITY AUDITING 


The financial accounts of all student organizations handling 
more than fifty dollars per annum are audited by the chief 
accountant. A system whereby all checks must be counter- 
signed by this official offers an opportunity for the fullest pub- 
licity and develops a sense of financial responsibility in student 
treasurers. The combined funds draw interest on deposits, which 
is divided pro rata among the organizations. 
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COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The object of the courses offered in the College of Arts and 
Sciences is to cover the broad field of general university study, 
including ancient and modern languages and literature, history 
and the social sciences, mathematics, the natural sciences, and 
the fine arts. It aims to afford the student an opportunity to 
gain a broad, cultural education, as well as to equip himself for 
further study in more technical fields. 


ADMISSION 


For a detailed statement of the entrance requirements and 
a description of the subjects accepted for entrance see previous 


pages. 
GRADE POINTS 


Grade points are awarded on the following basis: 

For grade A, 6 points for each hour. 

For grade B, 4 points for each hour. 

For grade C, 2 points for each hour. 

For grade D, credit, but no points. 

For grade E, 1 negative point for each hour. 

For grade F, 2 negative points for each hour. 

No change in grade points will be allowed unless the subject 
be repeated in class. 

In case of exemption from final examination, grade points 
will be granted as for grade of B. 

In order to graduate, a student must have an average of two 
grade points on all the work presented for a degree. 

No student will be allowed to graduate from any division of 
the University if more than 25 percent of his grades in courses 
presented to meet the requirements for his degree are D. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


The College of Arts and Sciences offers four-year courses 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts (B. A.), Bachelor of 
Science (B. S.), and Bachelor of Music (B. M.); a graduate 
course leading to the degree of Master of Arts (M. A.); and 
special courses in music leading to a diploma. 

Candidates for degrees, who wish to teach in the schools of 
any state which requires professional preparation of its teach- 
ers, should take as part of their elective work the courses men- 
tioned by the College of Education. They will then receive both 
the degree and the teacher’s certificate which will entitle them 
to teach in any school in the state without being required to pass 
examinations for a teacher’s license. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and regis- 
tration requirements and must complete satisfactorily at least 
201 term hours in approved courses, with grade points amount- 
ing to 402, to be chosen with the following restrictions: 

1. Prescribed courses as follows: English 131 (132) (133), 
nine hours; Military Art (for men), or Physical Education 
(for women), 6 hours. 

2. Elective courses to be chosen from the following groups, 
with the restrictions noted below: 

Group 1: English, French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, and 
Spanish. by 

Group 2: Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Geology, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, and Zoology. 

Group 3: Economics, Education, History, Philosophy, Politi- 
cal Science, Psychology, and Sociology. 

Group 4: Agriculture, Engineering, Fine Arts, Law, Medi- 

cine, Home Economics, Bible, and Public Speaking. 
(a) The candidate may elect not more than 60 hours in any 
one department, and not more than 120 hours from any one 
group. At least 27 hours must be elected from group 1, and 54 
hours from groups 2 and 3 combined, including not less than 
18 hours from each of these two groups (provided these 54 be 
exclusive of any course or courses offered from another college 
in the University), and not more than 27 may be elected from 
group 4. F 

A committee, consisting of the student’s major professor, the 
dean, and the examiner, is empowered to determine what courses 
offered from any other college may receive credit toward the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. No student may receive credit for 
a course offered in another college who does not in advance secure 
permission from this committee to enroll in that course. A max- 
imum of 36 term hours in approved courses may be offered from 
the College of Education. 

(b) No elementary course in science can apply toward require- 
ments of group 2 unless it contains at least 9 term hours. 

(c) The candidate must select, not earlier than the beginning of 
his sophomore year, and not later than the beginning of his 
junior year, one major subject, to be chosen from group 1, 2, or 
3, in which he must complete not less than 48 hours, and 
two minor subjects, in which he must complete not less than 
27 and 18 hours, respectively, subject to the approval of the 
candidate’s major professor and the dean of the college. A 
description of the major requirements of each department will 
be found under the departmental statements. 

(d) The candidate will be required to complete, in the combined 
high school and college courses, at least 30 hours of one foreign 
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language, at least 9 hours of which must be taken in college 
classes. In computing the total, each unit of high school work 
will count as equivalent to 6 hours of college work. As an 
option the language requirement may be satisfied by 21 hours of 
one language and 12 hours of another language all completed 
in college. The student must continue his language study until 
his requirement is satisfied, which, in case of a modern language, 
means a satisfactory working knowledge of that language. 

(e) The candidate must conform as closely as possible to the 
following schedule in the distribution of his work: 


Freshman Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 


English 131, (132) (133) ee 3 3 3 
Military Art, 111, (112) (113) (or) 


Physical Education 111, 112, 113 1 1 

Elective 12 12 
16 16 16 

Sophomore Year 

Military Art 211, (212) (213) (or) 

Physical Education 211, 212, 213 iow ceccscccsmeeenss 1 1 1 

MEOH Ye ania cesssccoceccsssnaiscsucctnsscieonpott tameeee spec nena 16 16 16 
17 17 17 

Junior Year 
OCR Fos scecerasuiscyecesasusnessiens=tpeshecaemeaseatereeeieee eee 17 17 17 


Senior Year 
) A Pee + CR 17 17 17 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and regis- 
tration requirements and must complete satisfactorily at least 
201 term hours, in approved courses, with grade points amount- 
ing to 402. Certain subjects are required as follows: 

English 131 (132) (133)—9 hours. 

Miltary Art (for men) or Physical Education (for women)— 

ours. 

Foreign Languages—24 hours in one or two foreign languages, 
at least 12 hours of which must be taken in college classes. In 
computing the total, each unit of high school work will count 
as equivalent to 6 hours of college work. Students will find 
that German or French is preferable to other languages that 
might be taken. This language work need not be begun until 
the junior year. 


*Note.—To be chosen with the adviee and consent of the eandidate’s 
major professor. 
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_ Science—111 hours including either of the following group- 
ings: 
(a) A major subject of 54 hours and two minor subjects 
totalling 45 hours; or 
(b) A major subject of 45 hours and two minor subjects 
totalling 54 hours. 
By the end of the junior year, at least four general introduc- 
tory courses of 12 hours each in the sciences must be completed. 
Social sciences as listed in group 3 of the B. A. Course—18 
hours, of which not more than 9 may be in Education. 


BACHELOR OF MUSIC 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and regis- 
tration requirements and must complete satisfactorily at least 
204 term hours, in approved courses, with grade points amount- 
ing to 408. The following schedule of courses must be adhered 
to. Note that majors and minors are to be drawn from practical 
music—piano, pipe-organ, violin, and voice. 


Hrs. Each Hrs. Each 

Term Term 
Freshman Sophomore 
Major 2 Major Music............-.. = 2 
Harmony 1.. ai Physical Education.. =i 
Appreciation 1.. aw | Minor Music..........-. ane 
Public School Music 2 Public School Music. 2 
Foreign Language. . 4 Harmony 2............ eal 
English ats} History of Music <i 
History ..... 3 Foreign Language.. .4 

1 English wo ($ 
17 17 
Hrs. Each 
“ Term 

Junior Senior 
Major Music... Thesis woes. 
Minor Music a; Recital .... soak 
Counterpoint = 4 Canon and Fugue 53 
Form and Analysis. ~ 2 Selection and Interpretation... 2 
Appreciation 2...... pt | Pedago (Music) .. -2 
Ensemble Music. 4 Major sie ieee 2 
Electives .-<... 4 Electives ....... wes (} 
Psychology .—...... eS Appreciation 3............-..-.--.< ee | 

17 17 


Choral singing is offered each year during the winter and 
spring terms as an elective, two hours each week. 
SPECIAL COURSES IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF MUSIC 


_ The department of Music offers special courses, the comple- 
tion of which is attested to by a diploma. The purpose of 
these courses is to give opportunity to persons who do not 
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desire to become candidates for a degree, but who wish to do 
special work in music together with a small amount of work in 
courses of a general cultural nature, in preparation for teaching, 
or as a basis for further study. 

Candidates for a diploma in music must meet the entrance, 
residence, and registration requirements, and must complete sat- 
isfactorily the following courses of study. Students who receive 
this diploma must show evidence of four years of college 
training in music. 


First Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


FALL WINTER SPRING 
English 131 (132) (133) = 3 3 
Foreign. Language.......... ..3-5 3-5 3-5 
History or Economics.... ..3-5 3-5 3-5 
Theory of Music 111 (112) (113) =) 3 1 1 
Theory of Music 114 (115) (116) el 1 1 
Theory of Music 117 (118) (119)... at 1 1 
*Piano, Violin, Voice, or Organ... EL 1 1 
Physical Education 111, 112, 113. ae | 1 1 
Psychology 131 (132) (133) 3 3 3 
Second Year 
English Literature aS 3 3 
Foreign Language...... -5 3-5 3-5 
Theory of Music 211 (212) (213) 1 1 1 
*Piano, Violin, Voice, or Organ... say | 1 1 
Physical Education 211, 212, 213... 1 1 1 


TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 


Students who desire to combine with their bachelor’s degree 
from the College of Arts and Sciences the teacher’s certificate 
granted by the College of Education should include General 
Psychology in the sophomore year, and the following courses 
in Education: 


Sophomore Year 


Technique ‘of Instructions... o.1eseeaee teen 3 term hours 
Classroom Administration..... alslelsielsieinieisle’siernie’e eles 3 term hours 
Principles of Secondary Education................ 3 term hours 


Junior Year 


Secondary Tests and Measurements.............. 3 term hours 
Special (Methods:...6. wsi< ost oniee ne seiner ate 3 or 6 term hours 


*In instrumental and vocal music no definite number of hours can be 
stated; the applicant must show the attainment of sufficient knowledge, 
tecnique, and ability before a diploma will be granted. In general, this 
will require from four to six years of study. In addition to the study of 
the major instrument the candidate will be required to spend at least one 
year in the study of some other instrument, or of voice, subject to the 
approval of the head of the department. 
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Senior Year 


Practices al each in g:as seria avenrersitie pies mrsarew aleriaiere’sle\e 10 term hours 

The minimum amount of credit in Education by which a 
student in College of Arts and Sciences may obtain the 
teacher’s certificate is 25 hours. 


PRE-MEDICAL COURSE 


Students who have completed no less than three full years of 
college work, including the subjects which are required for 
admission to the Medical College of the University of Arkansas 
or any standard approved Medical College, may offer the first 
year’s work done at the Medical College to fulfill the require- 
ments of the senior year at the University of Arkansas. 


Such students should make application to the dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences before April 1 of the year in which 
the degree is expected. The degree will be conferred upon offi- 
cial advice from the registrar or dean of the Medical College 
including a transcript of the student’s record, or a certificate set- 
ting forth the fact that the work completed constitutes a full 
year’s work satisfactorily completed in Medical College. 

The subjects included in the curriculum of such student and 
the electives chosen during the junior year must include sub- 
jects in Groups 1, 2, or 3 of the catalog, so selected that the 
student will be able to enter the particular Medical College of 
his choice with the necessary prerequisites in every subject, and 
must aggregate a total of 150 hours. 

All standard medical schools now require a minimum of two 
years of college work for entrance. The curriculum for these 
first two years is as follows: 


Freshman Year 


Chemistry 
German .. 
or ened 
oology 
English .. 
Military 


Chemistry 
German .. 
or French 


Military Art. 
Electives 


Wherever possible it is decidedly preferable for a student to 
spend three or four years in premedical work at the University. 
In such cases one of the sciences listed in the sophomore year 
should be postponed and an elective substituted. For the third 
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and fourth years further work in the subjects above mentioned, 
as well as in Latin, Psychology, Mathematics should be taken. 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Conditions for this degree are outlined on page 50 under the 
heading “Graduate Werk and Advanced Degrees.” 


DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENTS 


For an explanation of the course notation, see page 48. 


ANCIENT LANGUAGES 


Proressor STRAUSS, ASSOCIATE Proressor REID 
Requirements for a Major in Latin or Ancient Languages. 
Forty-five credit hours. Students who expect to teach Latin in 
secondary schools should complete course 531 (532) (533) and 
at least nine hours of more advanced work. 


Latin 


111 (112). Latin anp GreeK Worp-Roots 1n ENcLIsH.—Re- 
quires no knowledge of the Greek language and but one year of 
Latin. Gives a working knowledge of the common roots used 
in the formation of English words, both technical and general. 
Especially for students of science who do not continue Latin. 
Winter and spring. Strauss. 

131 (132) (133). ELementARY LATIN For BEGINNERS.—Gram- 
mar and exercises. To meet the needs of students in the sciences, 
and to lay a foundation for those students who intend to continue 
Latin or the modern languages. Will admit to Latin 231. 
STRAUSS. 

214 (215) (216). ELementary Latin Composition.—Required 
of all students taking 231 and of those taking 234 whe have had 
no equivalent course. ReEtp. 

231 (232) (233). CiceRo’s SpEEcHES AND Letrers.—Six 
speeches, and selections from the letters; a review of forms and 
syntax; introduction to the use of good English in translation. 
For students who offer two units of Latin for entrance. See 
course 214 (215) (216). Rem. 

234 (235) (236). Vircm’s Ainew.—Due attention is given to 
forms, syntax, and prosody, but the chief aim is an appreciation 
of the poem as literature. For students who offer three units 
of Latin for entrance. See course 214 (215) (216). Rem. 

§11 (512) (513). Apvancep Latin Composition.—Translation 
of English narrative and study of Latin idioms. Essential to 
students who are preparing to teach Latin. Prerequisite: Latin 
531-533. StTRAuss. 

$31. Cricero’s Essays.—The De Amicitia, with a thorough re- 
view of forms and syntax at the beginning. Fall and spring. 
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532. Lrvy.—Selections from Livy, Books XXI-XXII. Fall 
and winter. 

533, Latin Comepy.—The Phormio of Terence. Winter and 
spring. 

These courses in any order are open to thcse who have had 
four units of Latin, or 234-236. Strauss. 

537. History of RomAN LiteraturE.—Mackail’s Latin Litera- 
ture, supplemented by lectures and assigned reading in English 
translations of the more important authors. Winter. 

538. GREEK AND RoMAN MytuHotosy; Its Use tn ENGLISH 
LiTERATURE.—A systematic study of the classical myths that un- 
derlie al] literatures. Each student will trace a particular myth 
through English literature. Those having a knowledge of Latin 
will investigate Latin sources. Fall. 

539. Roman Private Lire.—Johnston’s Private Life of the 
Romans. Lectures illustrated by stereopticon and supplemented 
by collateral reading and reports. Spring. Courses 537, 538, 
539 presuppose no knowledge of Latin. Strauss. 

630. Late Latin.—To show close connection between Latin 
and the Romance languages. Open to students who present 
two entrance units of Latin and who have not less than the 
equivalent of a full year in college of one Romance language. 
STRAUSS. 

631, Cricrro.—Selections from the Letters. Fall 

632. JuvENAL AND MartIAL.—Juvenal’s Satires; Martial’s 
Epigrams. Winter. 

633. Priny.—Selections from the Letters. Spring. 

The incidental object of courses 631-633 is to acquaint the 
student with Roman public and private life. Prerequisite: Latin 
531-533. Strauss. 

634 (635) (636). RomAN Portry.—Reading of selections from 
Roman poets. An attempt made to secure a good general view 
of the whole field of Roman poetry. Prerequisite: Latin 531-533 
(not given in 1925-26). Strauss. 


Greek 


131 (132). ExementAry Greex.—Assuming a fair knowledge 
of Latin Grammar, the essentials of Greek form and syntax are 
covered rapidly, with much illustrative reading and compara- 
tively little drill. For students who offer no Greek for entrance. 
Fall and winter. Strauss. 

243. XeENopHON.—Selections from Anabasis, Cyropedia, and 
Memorabilia; practical review of syntax, some prose composi- 
tion and sight reading. Prerequisite: Greek 131 (132). Spring. 
STRAUSS. 

533 (534). Greek LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION.—To give stu- 
dents of any literature a knowledge of the form and content of 
the literature that has influenced most widely other literatures. 
In the first quarter epic and lyric poetry will be studied; in the 
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second, prose and drama. Lectures, class reading, collateral 
reading, and frequent tests. Winter and spring. 


ATHLETICS 


Proressor ScHmipt, Mr. CrANnGLE, Mr. Farris 

111. Foorsart. For freshmen. Ten hours practice a week. 
Fall. Farris. 

211. FoorsArt, University team, first year. Practice, ten 
hours a week. Fall. Scusupt, CRANGLE. 

311. Foorpatt. University team, second year. Practice, ten 
hours a week. Fall. Scumuipt, CRANGLE. 

114. Prysicar Tratninc. Indian clubs, drills, dumbbells, cal- 
isthenics, group games. Two hours a week. Fall. Scummr, 

112. BasKetsaty. For freshmen. Practice, ten hours a week. 
Winter. Farris. 

212. BASKETBALL. University team. Practice, ten hours a 
week. Winter. Scrat. 

113. Basenaty. For freshmen. Practice, ten hours a week. 
Spring. Farris. 

213. BasEBALL. University team. Practice, ten hours a week. 
Spring. CRANGLE. 

313 Tracx. For freshmen. Practice, ten hours a week. 
Spring. ScHmupt. 

413. Tracx. University team. Practice, ten hours a week. 
Spring. ScHMuIvT. 

513. Tennis. Practice, five hours a week. ScHMInT. 


BIBLE 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR WORKMAN. 


The following courses in Bible study are offered by the 
Wesley Foundation at the University of Arkansas. Their 
purpose is to enable the student to understand the life, history 
and literature in the Bible; thereby, to foster an appreciative 
attitude of mind toward the Bible, to aid intelligent Bible reading, 
and to inspire a lasting interest and eager desire for a thorough 
knowledge and radiant personal experience of Bible truth. 

In each of these courses The Bible, American Standard Version, 
is the sole text. This will be supplemented by collateral readings, 
reports, and lectures. 

Denominational and theological quibblings will be meticulously 
avoided. 

The Bible study department has just been established and dur- 
ing the year 1924-25 the only course given is 533 which is offered 
in the spring term. This course will be repeated in the summer 
term and other courses will be offered in the summer and next 
year as indicated. 4 

530. Lire anp LiTERATURE IN THE Brate.—A general introduc- 
tory course covering the whole Bible. The life and work of 
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the outstanding characters with a review of the various kinds 
of literature in both the Old and New Testament. Emphasis 
will be made upon the major prophets, and prophetic and devo- 
tional literature in the Old Testament; and upon Jesus and Paul, 
and the records of their lives and works in the New Testament. 
Open to freshmen only. (Will be given in the Summer term, 
open to all students). Fall. WorkMAN. , 

531. Oxp TrestamMEeNtT History.—A history of the Hebrews 
from the earliest Biblical records to the time of Christ. Begins 
with the founding of the nation and continues the historical 
connection through the exodus, establishment of the monarchy, 
the exile and return, to the Christian era. The major prophets 
are briefly studied in their historical environment, as are also 
the wise men and poets of Israel. Old Testament religion is 
presented, in the various stages of its historical setting, as the 
forerunner of the religion of the New Testament. Prerequisite: 
sophomore standing. Fall. WorkMAn. 

532. New TestAMENT History.—Beginnings of Christianity 
in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus the Christ. Growth 
of the Christian church under the Apostles. Expansion of 
Christianity as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles and in the 
letters of Paul. Prerequisite: sophomore standing. Winter. 
WorkKMAN. 

533. TEACHING oF JEsus—The content and significance of 
the teaching of Jesus. Includes a review of contemporary Jewish 
beliefs, records of Jesus’ teaching, and his teaching methods. 
Jesus’ teaching concerning God, the Christ, man, and religion 
receive special attention, Prerequisite: sophomore standing. 
Spring. Workman. 


BOTANY 


ProFessor BuCHHOLZ, ASSISTANT Proressor Moore, Mrs. WARREN 

REQUIREMENTS FOR A Major IN Botany.—Forty-five credit 
hours, which should include 141-3, 234-5, or 459, 341, 522 or 523, 
534, 545, 556 or 546, and Plant Pathology or Bacteriology 4 hours. 
Students majoring in Botany who expect to teach are advised 
to elect some courses in zoology and other related sciences. 
Certain advanced courses in zoology may be included in the 
botany major. Some advanced courses are given only in alter- 
nate years. 

141 (142), 143 GerneraL Botany.—The first term’s work 
covers a study of the structure and processes of leaves, stems, 
and roots, and the relation of plants to their environment. The 
second term includes studies in reproduction, seeds, fruits, 
variations, and heredity in plants; a general survey of the great 
climatic plant formations of North America and their relation 
to centers of crop distribution; the life processes of bacteria and 
fungi in relation to decay, nitrogen fixation, diseases, and sani- 
tation; mosses, ferns, and related plants. The third term com- 
pletes the general survey of the great plant group, the identifi- 
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cation and classification of the common plants of the region, 
and the place and importance of crop plants. Lecture and reci- 
tations two hours, laboratory or field four hours. Fee $2.50. 
BucCHHOLZ, Moore, and Mrs. WARREN. 

139. Nature Stupy: THe Locat Fiora.—Chiefly the identifi- 
cation of trees, shrubs, and wild flowers. Intended for students 
who have not previously studied the general course. The princi- 
pal object is to know the common species, how they are identified, 
and to awaken an interest and appreciation for one’s surround- 
ings. Lectures and demonstration two hours, field and labora- 
tory two hours, with field trips to be arranged. Spring. Fee 
$1.50. BucHHoLz, Mrs. WARREN. 

234, 235 Prant Puysiotocy.—A two term course covering 
a study of the processes of plants, the influence of external con- 
ditions on these processes, and their practical importance. In- 
tended for students who do not have a broad foundation in 
chemistry, but one year of chemistry is recommended to precede 
or accompany the course. Prerequisite: 141 (142). Fee $2.50. 
Moore. 

236. PLant Ecotocy.—A study of the distribution and suc- 
cessions of plants, the environmental factors influencing these 
and the practical bearing upon crop centers. Lecture two hours, 
Laboratory or field two hours. Prerequisite: 141 (142), 143. 
Spring. Moore. 

331 (332) or 321 (322) (323). PLant MicroTECHNIQUE.— 
Practice in the various methods of preparing plant material 
including the making of slides for microscopic examination. 
Laboratory eight hours (course 331-2), or six hours (course 
321-3). Prerequisite: 141-143. Fee, $4.00. BucnHotz, Moore. 

339 Trees AND SHRUBS.—The identification and distribution 
of the native and cultivated species of forest trees and shrubs 
found in Arkansas and the Southwest. Lectures one hour, field 
trips and laboratory four hours a week. Fall or spring. Moore. 

341. Genetics—The facts and theories of inheritance. The 
hypotheses concerned with the problems of evolution. Lectures 
and recitations three hours, laboratory two hours. Prerequisites: 
141-143, or zoology 144-146. Fall and winter. Fee, $2.50. 
BucHHOo.z. 

459 [formerly 347]. PiLant Puystotocy.—A study of photo- 
synthesis and other syntheses, enzymes, digestion, translocation, 
accumulation, assimilation, respiration, permeability, diffusion, 
and movement of materials in plants. Lectures and discussion 
three hours, laboratory four hours a week. Prerequisites: 141-143 
and Chemistry 141-143, (331 or 242). Spring. Fee, $3.00. Moore. 

522. MorpHotocy oF ALGAE—A study of the algae with res- 
pect to their morphology and evolution, and with emphasis on 
the fresh water algae. One lecture and three hours laboratory. 
Prerequisite: 141-143. Spring. Fee, $1.00. Not given in 1925-26. 
BucHHotz. 

523. MorpHoLocy oF BrYopHYTES.—The liverworts and mosses 
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are studied in greater detail with reference to the important 
facts of their general morphology, evolution and classification. 
Lecture one hour, and laboratory two hours. Winter or spring. 
(Not given in 1924-25.) Fee, $1.00. BucuHovz. 

534. MorpHoLocy oF PrertpopHyTEs.—A morphological study 
of ferns and fern allies with reference to their life histories and 
the evolution of their vascular structures. Should precede 
Botany 545. Lectures two hours and laboratory two hours. 
Prerequisite: 141-143. Fall. Fee, $1.50. BucHHo.z. 

545 (or 555). MorpHoLocy or SPERMATOPHYTES.—The general 
details of the morpholegy of seed plants in relation to their 
evolutionary history. Special attention is given to the study of 
Gymnosperms, with additional laboratory assignments for those 
taking the course for an extra hour’s credit. Prerequisite: 534. 
Winter. Fee, $2.00. Bucuuozz. 

556 (or 546). Systematic BorANy.—The identification and 
classification of wild and cultivated plants in the vicinity of Fay- 
etteville. The field work will include some ecological studies, 
and the lectures, some correlation of the groups from an 
evolutionary standpoint. Lecture one hour, laboratory six to 
eight hours. Field trips afternoons or Saturdays. Prerequi- 
site: 141-143. Spring. Fee, $2.50. BucHHoLz, Moore. 

653. Cytotocy.—The cell and the behavior of its component 
parts during division. The theories attempting to correlate the 
facts of Mendelian inheritance with cell conditions. Lectures 
and recitations two hours, laboratory six hours. Prerequisites: 
545 and 341. Spring. (Not given 1924-25.) Fee, $2.50. Bucu- 


HOLZ. 
CHEMISTRY 


ProFressor Hate, AssocIATE Proressor WERTHEIM, 
ASSISTANT Proressor HumMpHrReys, Mr. Porter. 


The courses are planned to meet the needs of students who 
(1) desire knowledge of the science for its cultural value; (2) 
need it as a foundation for work in medicine and in other 
sciences; (3) are majoring in chemistry or chemical engineering. 

Requirements for a Major in Chemistry: Forty-five term 
hours, which should include courses 141 (142) (143), 251, 254 
(255) 354.1855): 

A course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Chemical 
Engineering also is offered. (See College of Engineering.) 

141 (142) (143). GENERAL CHEMISTRY.—An elementary course 
with a two-fold object: First, to give the student a thorough 
general knowledge of the principles of chemistry; second, to 
make chemistry a subject of interest and value, touching so 
closely everyday life. Lectures, demonstrations, and recitations 
three hours, laboratory three hours a week. No prerequisite. 
Fee, $4.00 each term. HALE, HUMPHREYS, AND ASSISTANTS. 

144 (145). GeNERAL CHEMISTRY.—The same as the above 
course, but adapted to the needs of students offering an admis- 
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sion unit in chemistry. Fall and winter. Fee, $4.00 each term. 
HUMPHREYS AND ASSISTANTS. 

257 (258) (259). GENERAL CHEMISTRY (ENGINEERS).—Pre- 
requisite: Physics 149. Fee, $4.00 each for 257 and 258; $5.00 
for 259. Hare, HumpHREYS, AND ASSISTANTS. 

242. ELEMENTARY OrGANIc CHEMISTRY.—A brief outline of the 
important facts of organic chemistry, with their practical appli- 
cation. Designed for students of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics. Suitable for others desiring a cultural course. Lectures 
and recitations three hours, laboratory three hours a _ week. 
Prerequisite: 141-143. Spring. Fee, $4.00. WerTHEIM. 

251, 241. QuaxirativE ANALysis.—A practical course with 
lectures and recitations dealing with the theory involved. Lec- 
tures and recitations two hours, laboratory nine or six hours a 
week. Prerequisite: 143. Fall and spring. Fee, $6.00 and $5.00. 
respectively. PoRTER. 

232. ApvANcED QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS.—Continuation of 251, 
with lecture and recitation one hour, laboratory six hours a 
week. Prerequisite: 241. Winter. Fee, $5.00. Porter. 

254, 244. QuantiTativE ANALysis—The theory and practice 
of the subject, including the most important gravimetric and 
volumetric methods. Lectures and recitations two hours, lab- 
oratory nine or six hours a week. Prerequisite: 241. Fall and 
winter. Fee, $6.00 and $5.00, respectively. Porter. 

255, 245. ApvANCED QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS.—Continuation 
of 244 with similar hours. Winter and spring. Fee, $6.00 or 
$5.00 Porter. 

331 (332). SpeciAL OrcAnic CHemistry.—A shorter course 
for pre-medical students. Lectures and recitations two hours, 
laboratory three hours a week. Prerequisite: 241. Fall and 
winter. Fee, $4.00 each term. WeErRTHEIM. 

333. SpectaL Orcanic CHEMISTRY.—The work presented is 
such that 331 (332), 333 approximately equal 354 (355). Lec- 
tures, laboratory and fees as in 332. Prerequisite: 332. Spring. 
WERTHEIM. 

354 (355). Orcanic CHemistry.—The nature and reactions 
of the fatty and aromatic compounds are thoroughly studied 
with the help of the electron theory. Lectures and recitations 
three hours, laboratory six hours a week. Prerequisite: 241. 
Fall and winter. Fee. $5.00 each term. WERTHEIM. 

359. InNpusTRIAL CHEMISTRY.—The practical application of 
chemistry to industry, special attention being given to actual or 
possible manufacturing establishments in this state. One or 
more inspection trips are taken. Lectures and recitations five 
hours a week. Prerequisites: 254, 354. Spring. (Not given in 
1925-26). Hate. 

434. History ofr CHEMISTRY.—The development of chemistry, 
intended to furnish a helpful basis for the present day science. 
Lectures and recitations three hours a week. Prerequisites: 
254. 354. Fall. (Not given in 1924-25.) Hate. 
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435 (436). AwvaAncep INorRGANIC CHEMISTRY.—The_ under- 
lying facts and principles are studied in some detail. Lectures 
and recitations three hours a week. Prerequisites: 254, 354. 
Winter and spring. (Not given in 1924-25.) HALE. 

437 (438). ApvANceD OrGANIC CHEMISTRY.—A more thorough 
study of certain topics for advanced students. Lectures and 
recitations three hcurs a week. Prerequisites: 254, 355. Spring. 
WERTHEIM. 

449. OrGANnic QuaLitativE ANALysis.—Analysis and_ identi- 
fication of simple organic compounds by the “group” or “class 
reaction” method. A paper on some general reaction will be 
presented by each student. Reading knowledge of German is 
desirable. Lectures two hours, laboratory six hours a week. 
Prerequisites: 241, 355. Fall. Fee, $5.00. WertHEIM. 

451 (452). PuysicaAL CuHEemistry.—The general principles of 
natural science with especial reference to the principles, theories 
and generalizations of chemistry. The method of attacking a 
problem, the apparatus used, and a study of certain fundamental 
principles are covered in the laboratory work. Lectures and 
recitations three hours, laboratory six hours a week. Prerequi- 
site: 245, Physics. Winter and spring. Fee, $5.00 each term. 
Porter. 

522, 523. INorGANIC PREPARATIONS.—Chiefly laboratory work 
with an insistence upon the principles and economic value of the 
process. Six hours a week. Prerequisite: 244. Winter. Fee, 
$5.00 each term. Hu™MPHREYS. 

524, 525. OrGAnic PrEeARATIONS.—The more difficult reactions 
of organic chemistry are studied through the preparation of 
compounds having practical importance. Laboratory about six 
hours a week, seminar every two weeks. Prerequisites: 241, 
355. Spring. Fee, $5.00 each course. WERTHEIM. 

531. AMERICAN CHEMISTRY.—The fundamental importance of 
chemistry in our modern life and the real contribution the United 
States has made and is making to chemistry. A non-technical 
course, intended to be of cultural value. Lectures and recita- 
tions three hours a week. Spring. Hate. 


533. MeEraLLurcy.—Lectures and recitations treating of prin- 
ciples and practice three hours a week. Prerequisite: 241. 
Winter. (Not given in 1924-25.) Porter. 

537. Spectra PuHysicAL CuHEMIstry—A shorter course for 
pre-medical students. Lectures and recitations three hours a 
week. Prerequisites: 244, 354. Spring. (Not given in 1925-26.) 
Porter. 

_ 631-639. Spectra, MetHops IN QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS.—San- 
itary Water Analysis, Petroleum Technology, Electro-Analysis, 
Ultimate Organic Analysis, Coal and Coke Analysis, Analysis 
of Road Materials, Analysis of Certain Rocks, etc. Chiefly 
laboratory work with conferences. The amount of credit to be 
arranged with the individual student before he registers for the 
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course. Prerequisite: 244. Fee, $6.00 each term. Each term as 
demanded. Hare, WERTHEIM, PorTER. 

816, 817. CHEMiIcAL SEMINAR.—Members of the faculty, grad- 
uates, and advanced students meet weekly for the discussion of 
articles in the current chemical literature. Prerequisites: 244, 
354. Winter. HA ce. 

831, 832. CHEMICAL RESEARCH.—Problems in research for 
graduates or others considered capable of successfully attacking 
them. Credit will vary in accordance with the amount of work 
done. Each term as demanded. HALE, WERTHEIM. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


ProFEssoRS JAMISON, WATERMAN, ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS 
Crayton Dickey, Mr. Moore, Mr. HESSELTINE. 

The primary purpose of the courses is to assist the student 
in understanding the functions, the purposes, and the signifi- 
cance of our complex economic and social institutions. 

Requirements for a Major in Economics: Forty-five credit 
hours, including courses 230 (231) (232), 233 (234) (235), 637. 
The last four courses will not be a requirement until the aca- 
demic year 1925-26. Students in the College of Education pre- 
paring to teach commercial subjects may complete a major in 
this department with courses 230 (231) (232), 533 (534), 233 
(224) (235), 537, and eighteen hours of electives. 

230 (231) (232) [formerly 540 (541)]. PrincreLes oF Eco- 
Nomics.—An introduction to the fundamental economic principles 
underlying the production, valuation, distribution, and consump- 
tion of economic goods. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 
HESSELTINE. 

233 (234) [formerly 730 (731)]. Accountinc.—The theory 
and practice of double-entry bookkeeping, illustrating the uses 
of the fundamental books, the interpretation and classification 
of accounts, preparation and analysis of statements. Prerequi- 
et 230 (231) (232) or concurrent registration. Fall and winter. 

OORE. 

235 [formerly 732]. ApvaAncep AccountTING.—Partnership 
and corporation accounts; treatment of capital stock accounts, no 
par value stock, capitalization, amortization, depreciation. Pre- 
requisite: 233 (234). Spring. Moore. 

Beginning with the year 1925-26 the three accounting courses 
will be treated as a unit and credit for less than the three courses 
will not be allowed: The numbers will be 233 (234) (235). 

236 [formerly 539]. Economic History oF THE UNITED 
Srates.—The events of our history in the light of economic 
principles; the trend of past industrial development, and the 
source of present conflicts. Prerequisite. Sophomore standing. 
Fall. HEsseELTINE. 

237. [formerly 649]. InpustrRIAL MANAGEMENT—Location, 
arrangement, and equipment of industrial plants; methods of 
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departmental organization; control of branches and agencies; 
securing and interpreting industrial data. Prerequisite: Junior 
standing. Winter. JAMISON. 

330 (331) [formerly 640]. Princieces oF Sociotocy—The de- 
velopment of social institutions from primitive to modern times. 
The relationships existing among men; the possibilities of better- 
ment. Prerequisite: Junicr standing. Fall. JAmison. 

332 [formerly 642]. Rurat SoctotoGy—The problems and 
conditions of farming: Land, rural population, farm labor; the 
school, the church, and other rural institutions; the effects of 
occupation and isolation; vice, crime, and poverty in the country; 
the relation of the farmer to other economic classes. Prerequi- 
site: 330 (331). Winter. JAmrson. 

333 [formerly 641]. Prosrems or SoctaL BerreERMENT.—An 
examination into the nature, causes, and treatment of selected 
social problems, discussed in the light of modern sociological 
thought. Prerequisite: 330 (331). Spring. JAMISON. 

337 (338) (339) [formerly 331, 332]. AcricutturAL Eco- 
NOMICS AND MARKETING.—The first term gives a rapid survey of 
general economics with agricultural applications; the second term 
is a detailed study of the principles and problems cf agricultural 
economics; the third term gives the applications of economic 
principles to agricultural marketing. Home Economics students 
may take 337 as a unit course for credit. Students who have 
taken 230-2 may not take 337 for credit. Prerequisite: Junior 
standing. CLAyTon. 

530. Business ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT.—A brief 
review of the successive forms of business organization, with 
the causes of such development and a study of modern economic 
conditions as applied to business; the development and control 
of large business units. Prerequisite: 230 (231) (232). Fall. 
JAMISON, 

531 [formerly 741]. GoveErNMENT REGULATION oF INDUSTRY.— 
The problems created by the growth of large business; pools, 
trusts, holding companies, the Sherman and Clayton Acts, and 
subsequent state and federal legislation; the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the enlargement of the field of government con- 
trol. Prerequisites: 230 (231) (232), 530. Fall. (Not given in 
1924-25.) WATERMAN. 

532 [formerly 648]. SELLING AND MArkKeEtING.—Advertising 
plans, campaigns, and media; analysis of market and product; 
distribution of advertising costs; the organization, operation, 
and function of marketing agencies. Prerequisite: 230 (231) 
(232). Spring. JAMISON. 

533 (534) [formerly 546 (547)]. CommerctaL LAw.—The 
laws that govern business transactions such as contracts, agency, 
negotiable instruments, bailments, insurance, sales, corporations, 
and the transfer of real property. Prerequisite: None. Fall and 
winter. (Engineering students need not take 534), WATERMAN. 

535 [formerly 522]. Crepits AND CoLLections.—Mercantile 
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credit, sources and analysis of credit information; credit insur- 
ance; the Bankruptcy Acts; collection agencies and collection 
departments. Prerequisite: 230 (231) (232). Spring. WATERMAN. 

36 [formerly 645]. BANKING PrincipLes.—The historical de- 
velopment of our present banking system, with particular empha- 
sis on relations existing among national and state banks and the 
Begeral Reserve system. Prerequisite: 230 (231) (232). Spring. 

OORE. 

537 [formerly 647]. Corporation Finance—Organization of 
the corperation; the problem of proper capitalization; the finan- 
cial plan, corporate securities, management of corporate income; 
receivership, and reorganization. Prerequisite: 230 (231) (232). 
Spring. Moore. 

538 [formerly 742]. Pusitic Finance.—The theories and 
methods of raising and distributing public revenue as applying 
to Federal, State, and local fiscal systems; special study of Ark- 
ansas tax problems. Prerequisite: 230 (231) (232). Spring. 
(Not given 1924-25.) Moore. 

630 [formerly 545]. Transportation.—Transportation facili- 
ties as determinants of market situations; the economics of the 
good roads movement; the cost and service of inland water- 
ways, steam and electric railways. Prerequisite: 230 (231) (232). 
Spring. JAMISON. 

633 [formerly 748]. Insurance.—The principles underlying 
insurance; the chief kinds of insurance; types of policies and 
contracts; the regulation of insurance. Prerequisite: 230 (231) 
(232). Spring. Moore, 

637 [formerly 630]. Economic Sratistics—The theory and 
practice of statistics in economic and social problems; sources, 
and methods for collecting data bearing on prices, production, 
population, and other economic and social problems; means of 
correlation and interpretation of such data. Prerequisite: 230 
(231) (232). Spring. CLAYTON. 


ENGLISH 


Proressors JONES, JorDAN, ASSOCIATE Proressor HAstINGs, 
Assistant Proressors Hoitcomse, Frencu, Miss Davis, 
Mr. Hunt, Mr. McCorrey, Mr. DELANCcEY, 

Mrs. HastIncs 


The aim of the course is (1) to train students to write English 
clearly and correctly, and (2) to teach them to understand and 
appreciate the best in literature. Every course in composition, 
therefore, is accompanied by a considerable amount of required 
readings, and every course in literature requires some written 
criticism. 

Requirements for a Major in English: Fifty-four term hours 
including courses 131 (132) (133) and 531 (532) (533) [or 144 
(145) (146)]; 521 (522) (523) or 545, or Journalism 631 (632) 
(633); and two from the following three: 631 (632); 643; 644 
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(645). Latin 537 and Greek 543 (544) may, with the consent of 
the head of the department, be counted toward the major in Eng- 
lish. Students who expect to be recommended for teaching 
positions in secondary schools should complete at least forty- 
five term hours in English. 

Courses 537 (538) (539) and 631 (632) (633) may, with the 
consent of the head of the department, be divided. Students 
taking up journalism should consult the head of the department 
at the beginning of the sophomore year. hy 

131 (132) (133). RuHEToRIC AND Composition.—Recitations, 
themes, conferences, and required reading, three hours a week. 
Some practice in argumentation, description, and narration, but 
the chief drill is in expository writing. Required of all fresh- 
men except those who are admitted to English 137-9. Hotcomse, 
Davis, McCottey, Hunt, DELANceEy, Mrs. HAsTINGs. 

137 (138) (139) [formerly 144 (145) (146)]. Composition AND 
Lirerature.—Intended for those students who have shown mark- 
ed proficiency in English in high school. Consent of the instruc- 
tor is required. This course may be substituted for English 531 
(532) (533) as a prerequisite to advanced courses. JONES. 

221 (222) (223). ENctisH Composition.—Required of all 
students in the College of Arts and Sciences who do not make 
a grade higher than “D” in Freshman English. 

Practice in writing and intensive drill in correct usage of 
spoken and written English. Jones. 

331 (332). EnciisHh Composition.—Technical writing, with 
some study of scientific and technical articles of various kinds. 
Open only to students in the College of Agriculture and Engi- 
neering. Prerequisite: 131-3. Fall and Spring. HAastincs, 
Mrs. HAstIncs. 

521 (522) (523). Exposition.—The principles of expository 
writing. Themes, assigned readings, and conferences. Pre- 
requisite: 131-133. Hotcomse. 

531 (532) (533). Enerisa LirerAturE In OuTLine.—The life 
and literature of the English people from Anglo-Saxon times to 
the present. Lectures, study of the works of representative 
authors, reports, critical essays. Prerequisite: 131-133. Jones, 
Hastincs, McCotiey, Hunt, DELANCEY. 

534 (535) (536). AmerIcAN LiTERATURE.—A general course, 
with intensive study of some of the major writers. Prerequisite: 
531-3. HastINncs. 

537 (538) (539). EnctisH Prose Fiction.—Critical and his- 
torical study of prose fiction from its beginning to the present. 
Prerequisite: 531-3. HasrTincs. 

631 (632) (633). MuippLe ENcLisH.—A study of Chaucer, fol- 
lowed by a general study of other Middle English writers. Pre- 
requisite: 531-3. HoLcomBe. 

634, 635 [formerly 643]. Ancto-Saxon.—A study of Anglo- 
Saxon grammar, with some reading of West Saxon prose. 
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aia 531-3. Winter and spring. (Not given in 1925-26). 
ONES. 

636, 637, 638 [formerly 644, 645]. SHAKESPEARE.—A critical 
study of a few plays; rapid reading of all the other plays. 
Prerequisite: 531-3. Jones. , 

639 [formerly 545]. THe SHort Story.—A course in reading, 
criticising, and writing narratives and short stories. Prerequisite: 
531-3. Spring. McCo.tey. 

721, 722 [formerly 646]. THE Drama 1n EncLanp, 1580-1642.— 
The Elizabethan dramatists, exclusive of Shakespeare. Prerequi- 
site: 531-3. Fall and winter. JorDAN. 

727 (728) (729) [formerly 544]. E1icHTeENTH CENTURY 
tier gale 531-3. (Not given in 1924-25.) 

ONES. 

731 [formerly 541]. British Romantic Poets oF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.—Chiefly a study of the poetry of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Scott, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. Prerequisite: 531-3. 
Fall. Jorpan. 

732 [formerly 542]. TENNYSON AND BRowNING.—Prerequisite : 
531-3. Winter. JorpAN. 

733 [formerly 543]. NINETEENTH CENTURY EssAyiIsts.—The 
principal essayists studied are Lamb, Hazlitt, DeQuincey, Macau- 
lay, Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, Newman, Pater, and Stevenson. 
Prerequisite: 531-3. Spring. JorpAN. 

734 [formerly 546]. Lyric Porrry—The greatest examples of 
lyric poetry in English and other literatures. Prerequisite: 531-3. 
Winter. HAastIncs. 

735 [formerly 547]. THe ConteEmporAryY Drama.—Recent plays 
in Europe and America. Prerequisite: 531-3. Spring. Ho icoMBe. 

736 [formerly 548]. THe Drama IN ENGLAND, 1660-1880.— 
Prerequisite: 531-3. Fall. Jorpan. 

821 (822) (823) [formerly 647]. LirerAry Criticism.—The 
more generally accepted principles of literary criticism and their 
application to the chief types of literature. Consent of instruc- 
Or necessary. Lectures and recitations. (Not given in 1924-25.) 

ONES. 

824 (825) (826) [formerly 648]. CompaArRATIVE LITERATURE. 
General survey of some of the more important works of Conti- 
nental writers and of literary tendencies since the Renaissance, 
with stress upon such as have been influential in England. Con- 
sent of instructor necessary. (Not given in 1925-26.) Jones. 


Journalism 


537 (538) (539). Newspaper Writinc.—A study of news in- 
terest and the technique of news-writing. Adapted to those who 
wish either to make journalism their profession or to gain 
facility in writing effective English. Made practical by carrying 
on class work in connection with daily newspaper and student 
publications. Prerequisite: English 131-133. Fee, $1.00 each 
term. FRENCH. 
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621 (622) (623). Newspaper Epitinc.—Editing copy, cor- 
recting proof, writing headlines, making up, rewriting, and other 
details of editing; the organization and methods of local, state, 
and national news gathering. Prerequisite: Journalism 537-539. 
Alternates with Journalism 631. (Not given in 1925-26.) Fee, 
$1.00 each term. FRENCH. 

631 (632) (633). Spectra FEATURE ARTICLES AND EpITorRIALS. 
—The special feature article in newspaper and magazine is 
studied and analyzed as a form, and practice in writing is given 
with a view to publication. The same is done with the editorial. 
Prerequisite: Journalism 537-9. Alternates with Journalism 
621-3. (Not given in 1924-25.) Fee $1.00 each term. FRENCH. 


FINE ARTS 


Proressors TovEy, SHULTZ, Miss GALBRAITH, Miss GWATHMEY, 
Mr. MitcHeELi, Mr. HANnsArp, Miss PALMER, Miss GILLESPIE, 
Mrs. PARMELEE 

The department offers courses in the theory of music, piano, 
violin, voice, art, and the history of music. A statement of the 
requirements for admission will be found on previous pages for 
both regular and special students. 

Courses in music leading to a diploma or a degree are out- 
lined on previous pages. 

Six term hours of credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree 
will be allowed for work in music, of which not more than three 
hours shall be allowed for courses in piano, violin, and voice. 
No credit is allowed unless the student takes at least two lessons 
a week for a full year. 

Credit for pipe organ will be allowed toward the A. B. degree 
and in the College of Education for the first year’s work. 


Special Fees 


Piano or Organ with, Wirector. atermis....c.scrsss-s sess e $45.00 
WWiOICeCMALTEX Meni seiteu cee tne hence peice coe ek sisein wees 45.00 
Organ, or Piano, with Assistant, a term.................. 33.50 
WAGE, 223 UCTS Ti Laon Socio deo SEGURO ARE Ca ee enna 33.50 
Gellowmamtermmurninetes rec eee eins ne eae octets 33.50 
Stidysom Appreciation, aterm ts salceesces ov rece ce sees 6.00 
Hlarmony,iiniclass, a terinet st sce ete eins t clot cle certecs ccc nese 6.00 
ROnmPAangealalysisn rn ee eine Ate ee Cee linen e tem 6.00 
istonvioriMtisiesin classy arteritneneur mistenen i: oeti-nisiitece s 6.00 
Counterpointwa aterm raat trite ser Ae cols see a Oe ok wxlees 6.00 
Piano Practice, one hour daily, a term............-...0005 6.00 
Diploma fee, for completion of the special Diploma course 
STIRINU SIO It aigloe, cone h ee clah Geren oi paid abide cate aouerens i 

GHoralUBMUsicn terraye sta. cat tec alen teeeren nye Penis aa A Rlete Sate orev 4.00 


Theory of Music 
111 (112) (113). Harmony.—One hour a week. MurtcHeEtt. 
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211 (212) (213). ApnvaAncep HArmony.—One hour a week. 
MITCHELL. 

114 (115) (116). History or Music——One hour a week. 
HANSARD. 
117 (118) (119). Apprecrtation I.—One hour a week. Tovey. 
311 (312) (313). CounrTERPoINT—One hour a week. Tovey. 

217 (218) (219). Apprecration I].—One hour a week. To- 
VEY. 

317 (318) (319). ApprecIATIon II]—One hour a week. To- 
VEY. 

324 (325) (326). Form anp ANALYSIS.—TOVEY. 

424 (425) (426). EnsemBpre Music.—HAnsarp. 

427 (428) (429). Canon anv FucuEe.—Tovey. 

524 (525) (526). SrLEcTION AND INTERPRETATION.—TOVEY. 

528, 529. CHorRAL Music.—Tovey. 


_ 


Piano 


The aim is to develop technical control and the power of 
musical conception as adapted to artistic ends. 

PREPARATORY GRADE. Tovey, MITCHELL, AND HANSARD. 

INTERMEDIATE GRADE. TovEY AND MITCHELL. 

ADVANCED GRADE. TOvVEY AND MITCHELL, 

ACCOMPANIMENT. TOVEY. 

Tue TeACHING oF Music.—For students who expect to teach 
music. Tovey. / 

Violin 


The instruction is designed to develop correct technique. In 
addition to the studies, the student is given compositions of 
standard composers. HANSARD. 


Pipe Organ 
This course prepares for church playing and concert work. 
TovEY AND GILLESPIE. é 
Voice 


The purpose is the correct production of tone and the buildin 
and development of the voice according to the old Italian method. 
Special stress is laid on breath control, accuracy of tone, dis- 
tinct articulation, the study of intervals, scale building, sight 
reading, and phrasing. SCHULTZ. 

Pustic ScHoo. Music, AND SUPERVISORS’ CoURSE. PARMELEE, 


Art 


This department seeks to lay the foundation for a thorough 
art education. Its purpose is to awaken in the student an appre- 
ciation of beauty and to cultivate self expression in form and 
color. The advantages offered enable both elementary and ad- 
vanced students to pursue the study of art while taking a college 
course. Twenty-seven term hours of credit toward the Bachelor 
of Arts degree will be allowed for work in art. The depart- 
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ment offers courses in fine and applied arts, normal art, and the 
history of art. 

121, 122, 123. ELemMenTARY FREEHAND Drawinc.—Drawing 
from still life, casts, flowers; perspective. Four hours a week. 

ALBRAITH. 

127 (128) (129). EtementAry NormMAt Art.—The teaching 
of art in the grades. Planning courses of study. Observation. 
Practice teaching. Four hours a week. PALMER AND ASSIST- 


ANTS. 

134 (135) (136). ELementAry Desicn.—Principles of design 
in line, value, and color. Three hours lecture, two hours labora- 
tory a week. GWATHMEY AND ASSISTANTS. 

221 (222) 223. Costume Desicn.—Concerned first with the 
essentials of taste in dress; second, with the principles of design 
in form and color as they relate to clothes; and third, with 
the study of the figure and its relation to clothes design. 
PALMER. 

231. Srupy or CostumMeE—Same as above; for Home Eco- 
nomics students only. Fall. PALMeEr. 

233 (234) (235). History or Art.—A brief study of the his- 
tory of painting, architecture, and sculpture. Lectures illus- 
trated by prints and lantern slides, together with text and ref- 
erence reading. Three hours a week. GALBRAITH. 

321, 322, 323. CommerctAL Desicn.—The development of the 
advertising idea as it relates to the selling qualities; its adapta- 
tions to various types of commodities; the technique of compo- 
sition, drawing, color, and lettering. Prerequisite: 121-3. 
GWATHMEY. 

421 (422) (423). House DesicNInc AND FuRNISHING.—Sim- 
ple floor plans for houses, the intelligent planning of construc- 
tion in various materials, the rendering of drawings of trim, 
openings, paneling, chimney pieces, and other features. Color 

armonies, and furnishings in interiors. GWATHMEY. 

431. House PLANNiING.—A study of the situation, sanitation 
and construction of the house; the application of the principles 
of design to exteriors; the cost of building and maintenance. 
Laboratory includes the making of floor plans and elevations. 
Lecture one hour, laboratory four hours a week. Prerequisite: 
134-6. For Home Economics students only. Winter. GwatTH- 
MEY. 

432. House FurnisHinc.—The principles of design and color 
applied to the interior decorating and furnishing of a house; 

roblems in costs. Lecture one hour, laboratory four hours. 
rerequisite: 431. For Home Economics students only. Spring. 
GWaATHMEY. 

443. Civic Art.—The outside of the house, its color, plan of 
walks, gardens, and lawn. Special attention is given to civic co- 
operative work. Sorina: GWATHMEY. ; 

21, 522, 523. FREEHAND Drawinc—Drawing and painting 
from still life and costume model. Four hours a week. Pre- 
requisite: 121-3. Garnraiti. 
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627 (628) (629). Apvancep NormAt Art—The teaching of 
art in high schools. Four hours a week. Prerequisite: 127-9. 


GALBRAITH. 
GEOLOGY 


Proressor Capy AND Mr. CRoNeEIS 

Requirements for a Major in Geology: Forty-five term hours; 
in addition either English 331 (332), or 521 (522) (523), 
twelve term hours in each of the following subjects: Chemistry, 
Botany or Zoology, Mathematics, Astronomy or Physics or So- 
ciology; six additional term hours in any two of the subjects 
listed above or twelve term hours in any one of those subjects. 
Civil Engineering 225 and 231 will be counted toward the require- 
ments for a major. 


141. Princrptes oF GEoGRAPHY.—A course dealing with the 
physical background of geography, including the movements and 
work of the atmosphere, the physiographic features of the earth 
and the relation of physical environment to man’s activities. 
Restricted to freshmen and sophomores. No _ prerequisites. 
Three recitations and two hours of laboratory. Fall and win- 
ter. Fee, $1.50. Capy AND CROoNEIS. 


142, 143. INnrtRopuctory Grotocy.—A short course in General 
Geology for students who have not had Chemistry. The first 
term deals with geologic processes, the second term with his- 
torical Geology. Three recitations and two hours of laboratory. 
Prerequisite: 141; 142 is prerequisite to 143; 142 Winter and 
spring; 143 Spring. CApDy AND CRONEIS. 


547 (548) (549). GeneERAL GroLocy.—The beginning course 
for students expecting to major in Geology. The Geology re- 
quirement for the degree of Bachelor of Rei ices This course 
may be substituted for the Geology requirement in the College 
of Agriculture (Geology 230). Geology 547 meets the Geology 
requirement in the course of Civil Engineering. Only students 
in Civil Engineering will be permitted to divide the course, and 
receive credit for less than three terms of work. Three recita- 
tions and three hours of laboratory. Prerequisite: Completion 
of or registration for Chemistry 141 (142) (143). Fee, $1.50 
each term. Capy. 

230. AcricuLTURAL GEoLocy.—A brief course in rock minerals, 
rocks, rock weathering and soil formation, and rock structure, 
with a brief outline of geologic history. Primarily for students 
in the College of Agriculture, to meet the Geology requirement 
for graduation. Not open to students who are taking 142 or 547. 
Two recitations and two hours of laboratory. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 143. Fall. Fee, $1.50. Capy. 

231. ANTHROPoLOGy.—Man’s place in nature, his early history, 
and racial characteristics. Three recitations. Prerequisite: 142 
or 548 or 230. Given in 1925-26 and in alternate years. Spring. 
CronEIs. 

234. Brow Pree Anatysts.—One hour lecture, six hours of 
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laboratory. Prerequisite: Chemistry 143. Given in 1925-26 and 
alternate years. Winter. Fee, $5.00. Cany. 

241. MrInerats AND THEIR CrysTAL Forms.—A study of ele- 
mentary crystallography and mineralogy of the common minerals 
of ores and rocks. About 75 minerals will be studied. Two 
recitations and four hours of laboratory. Prerequisite: Comple- 
tion of or registration for 547. Given in 1924-25 and alternate 
years. Fall. Fee, $2.00. Capy. 

245. ELEMENTARY PETRoLoGy.—Study and identification of the 
common rocks. Two recitations and four hours of laboratory. 
Prerequisite: Geology 241. Given in 1924-25 and alternate years. 
Winter. Fee, $2.00. Capy. 

243. Patrtontotocy.—Advanced course in historical Geology 
concerned particularly with the life of the Paleozoic Era. Pre- 
requisite: 547 or 143. Three recitations and two hours of labo- 
ratory. Given in 1926-27 and alternate years. Winter. Fee, 
$1.50. CroneIs. ‘ 

244. Grotocy oF Om anv Gas.—Three recitations and two 
hours of laboratory. Prerequisite: 142, or 547. Given in 1926- 
27 and alternate years. Spring. Fee, $1.50. Cronets. 

246. PHYSIOGRAPHY OF THE Unirep States.—The typical land 
forms in the United States, and their origin. Regional geology 
and physiography. Prerequisite: 146 or 143 or 149. Given in 
1925-26 and alternate years. Winter. Fee, $1.50. Capy. 

346. Srrucrurat Grotocy.—Field and laboratory practice in 
faults and folds and other structural relationships existing in 
the earth’s crust. Two recitations and four hours of laboratory. 
Eeauisttcs 547. Given in 1925-26 and alternate years. Fall. 

ADY. 

321, 331, or 341. Frerp Georocy.—Field and laboratory prac- 
tice in the construction of geologic maps and sections. Equiva- 
lent to three hours of laboratory work for each one hour credit. 
Prerequisite: 547. Spring. Fee, $2.00. Capy. 


GERMAN 
Proressor Lussky 

The aim of the work is primarily to acquaint the student with 
the German language and literature as a means of culture. The 
practical value of a knowledge of German is, however, not 
neglected, as is indicated by the courses in scientific reading and 
composition. The excellent collection of German books in the 
University library offers adequate facilities for advanced work 
in literature. Graduate courses will be given as called for. 

Requirements for a Major in German: Forty-five term hours. 
Students preparing to teach German should consult the head of 
the department as early as possible. 

141 (142) (143). ELemenrary GermAn.—Grammar, compo- 
sition, and the reading of easy prose and poetry. No prerequi- 
site, Lussxy. 

231 (232) (233). Literary AND SciENTIFIC GERMAN.—Reading 
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and discussion of works of a literary and scientific nature. Pre- 
requir 141-143. Lussky. 

21 (522) (523). INtTRopuctory Composition—A_ thorough 
review of grammar, and practice in the art of composition. Pre- 
requisite: 141-143. Lussxy. 

1 (632) (633). GorTHE AND ScHILLER—The lives and se- 
lected works of these authors; collateral reading and reports. 
Prerequisites: 231-233, or 521-523, Lussxy. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


ProFessor THOMAS, ASSISTANT PROFESSORS KINCHEN,* BENSON, 
Mr. HESSELTINE 


The courses are designed to form part of a general cultural 
education. They are essential to a thorough preparation for 
law, journalism, politics, ministry, or any other public calling. 
Course 131 (132) (133) is foundation work and should be taken 
in the freshman year. 

Requirements for a Major in History: Forty-five credit hours 
in history and political science. Students expecting to teach his- 
tory in the secondary schools should complete at least 27 credit 
hours in the department. Course 131 (132) (133) should be the 
basis for this work, and courses 531-536 should follow. At least 
nine hours should be taken in economics and sociology. Students 
who expect to pursue graduate work should take courses 633, 
634, 635, or 636, 637, 638, and two years of a modern language. 


History 

131 (132) (133). INtTrRopucTION To MopERN AND CONTEMPO- 
RARY CIVILIZATION.—The chief content of this course is history 
since 1500 with most emphasis on the period since 1815. Empha- 
sis will be laid on economic, cultural, and political developments 
in an effort to help the student understand the civilization of 
today. For freshmen. Tuomas, BENSON AND HESSELTINE. 

231 (232) (233). History oF THE Unirep States Since 1776- 
—A general course, dealing with political (including interna- 
tional), economic, and social questions. Some attention given to 
geography in its bearing upon the development of our history. 
Prerequisite: 131-133, or sophomore standing. THoMAS AND 
HESSELTINE. 

234 (235) (236). Htstory oF ENGLAND to 1923—A general 
course treating of the political, religious, literary, and economic 
activities of the English people. The origin and growth of the 
more important institutions, such as kingship, parliament, courts, 
and the church; the struggle for democratic government, espe- 
cially the great reforms of the nineteenth and twentieth centu- 
ries, and the movement for social betterment. A brief survey of 
the British Empire. Lectures and recitations throughout the 
year. Not open to freshmen. Benson. 


*Resigned, December 31, 1924. 
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237. History oF Greece.—The history and institutions of the 
Greeks. A general knowledge of the subject presumed. Pre- 
requisite: 131-133, or sophomore standing. Fall. BENsoNn. 

238. History or RomeE.—The history and institutions of the 
Romans. A general knowledge of the subject presumed. Pre- 
requisite: 131-133, or sophomore standing. Winter. BENsoN. 

239. History oF THE MippLeE Aces To 1300.—The international, 
economic, social and intellectual development of this period will 
be stressed rather than political history. Prerequisite: 131-133, 
or sophomore standing. Spring. BENSON. 

331. THE RENAISSANCE.—The antecedents of the Renaissance; 
its beginnings and development in Italy. The Renaissance in 
other European countries. Study of the polictical, economic, 
artistic, and intellectual phases of this period. Prerequisite: 131- 
133, or sophomore standing. Fall. BENson. 

332. Tue RerorMATION.—The Protestant revolt of the six- 
teenth century. The Catholic Reaction as expressed in the Jesuit 
order; the Council of Trent; and the Thirty Years’ War. Pre- 
requisite: 131-133, or sophomore standing. Winter. BENson. 

333. FRENCH REVOLUTION AND THE NAPOLEONIC Era—France 
on the eve of the Revolution; French political philosophers; 
causes and events of the Revolution; and the wars of Napoleon. 
Prerequisite: 131-133, or sophomore standing. Fall. BEnson. 

336. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS.—Colonial expansion and its 
relation to economic development, international rivalries, the 
Great War, and subsequent attempts at adjustment. Pre- 
requisite: Nine hours of history, or junior standing. Spring. 
THOMAS. 

337, History oF Hispanic AMERICA Since 1800—A brief 
survey of the Spanish and Portuguese colonial systems; a careful 
study of the wars of emancipation; the rise and development of 
Hispanic-American nations; the relations of these with foreign 
countries; and the development of Pan-Americanism. Special 
attention given to the Monroe, Calvo, and Drago doctrines. Pre- 
requisite: 131-133, or junior standing. Fall. 

338. History oF THE PAcIFIC AND THE Far East.—The islands 
of the Pacific and the countries of eastern Asia, particularly 
China and Japan, and their relations to the western nations. Pre- 
requisite: 131-133, or junior standing. Winter. 

531. Tue Unitep States, 1763-1789—A study of the colonies 
in their relation to the mother country, with special reference to 
the attempt at imperial taxation. Particular attention will be 
given to the literature of the period, as preparing the colonies 
for separation. The steps leading to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the failure of the Confederation, and the formation 
and adoption of the Constitution will be studied in detail. Open 
to juniors and seniors. Fall. Tomas. a 

32, THe Unitep States, 1850-1861.—Review of the theories 
of the nature of the Union, followed by an intensive study of the 
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political and social history of the period. Prerequisite: Fifteen 
hours of history. Winter. THomas. 

533. THe Unitep Srates, 1861-1877.—The political history of 
the Civil War, followed by an intensive study of the political. 
economic and social problems of Reconstruction. Prerequisite: 
Fifteen hours of history. Spring. THomas. 

534. History oF THE BritisH Empire.—Brief treatment of the 
formation of the English nation; the rise and growth of the 
British empire, a detailed study of the establishment and growth 
of the British colonial system. Prerequisite: Fifteen hours of 
history, or junior standing. Fall. BENson. 

IMPERIAL ContRoL.—Attempts at imperial control and the 
loss of the American colonies; growth of the empire in India; 
transition to the modern colonial system; colonization of Aus- 
tralia and South Africa. Prerequisite: Fifteen hours of his- 
tory, or junior standing. Winter. BENSON. 

36. DEMOCRATIZATION OF THE Emprre.—Political democracy 
in the self-governing colonies; economic and social legislation. 
Part played by the colonies in the Great War and the Peace Set- 
tlement. Prerequisite: Fifteen hours of history, or junior stand- 
ing. Spring. BENSON. 

732. Race RELATIONS.—The geographical distribution of the 
races of the world; the present situation of the white race as the 
dominant race; the history of the negro in America; and the 
present day aspect of the race question in regard to international 
relations, education, sanitation, and civil and economic justice. 
Open only to juniors and seniors. Spring. THOMAs. 


Political Science 


531. AMERICAN STATE AND LocAL GovERNMENTS.—A brief re- 
view of the development of American state constitutions; the 
structure and workings of state governments as organized today, 
and some of the practical problems now before the states; a brief 
survey of county and municipal government. Prerequisite: His- 
tory 131-133, or sophomore standing. Winter. THomas. 

532. AMERICAN NATIONAL GoOVERNMENT.—A basic course for 
more advanced work in government. The organization of our 
national government and the work of co-ordinate branches, but 
most emphasis laid upon the work of administration. Pre- 
requisite: History 131-133, or sophomore standing. Spring. 
THOMAS. 

533. PorrticAL Parties.—The origin and development of 
pelitical parties in the United States and their present organiza- 
tion and activities. Prerequisite: Nine hours of history, or 
eta gs standing. Fall. Tuomas. 

34. ComPARATIVE GOVERNMENT.—The structure and powers 
of the national governments of the United States and of the 
leading European nations. Special attention given to the place 
of the federal system in public law. Open only to juniors and 
seniors. Fall. THomas. 
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535. INTERNATIONAL LAw.—The development of international 
law and the usages and principles now considered binding on 
civilized nations. Open only to juniors and seniors. Consid- 
erable outside reading. Winter. THoMAs. 


MATHEMATICS AND ASTRONOMY 


Proressors Droke, Harpinc, Emeritus ASSOCIATE Proressor 
Dunn, AssiIsTANT Professors CAMPBELL, HUGHES, 
Mr. Taytor, Mrs. BucHHorz 


The courses are designed to meet the réquirements of: (1) 
students in engineering; (2) students who expect to teach math- 
ematics; and (3) students who are interested in mathematics 
for the sake of the subject itself. 

Requirements for a Major in Mathematics: Fifty-one credit 
hours, including 253, and 21 hours to be selected by the major 
professor. Students in Engineering will find 536 (537) very 
helpful. Students preparing to teach mathematics in the sec- 
ondary schools should complete at least 534 (535), and Astron- 
omy 231 (232) (233). They should also take courses in the 
teaching of secondary mathematics and in the history of math- 
ginalics: These courses will be offered when there is a demand 

or them. 


Note.—Students who enter the University in the fall and who present 
only one entrance unit in algebra should pursue the sequence, 150, 151, 152, 
in the freshman year, and 153, 251, 252, in the sophomore year, and 
253 in the junior year, fall. Students who present one and one-half 
entrance units of algebra should pursue the sequence, 151, 152, 153, in 
the freshman year, and 251, 252, 253, in the sophomore year. 


Mathematics 


111 (112) (113).—Sotip Geometry.—For students in the Col- 
lege of Engineering. Tayior, BucHHOLZz. 

130. ALGEBRA AND PLANE TriGoNoMETRY.—For students in the 
College of Agriculture. Fall. HuGues. 

133. Sotm Grometry.—Fall. TAyLor. 

135 (136) (137). AtceprA AND TrIGONOMETRY.—Review of 
fundamental operations of algebra; factoring, quadratic equa- 
tions, logarithms, etc. Thorough study of elementary Trig- 
onometry. Open to students with one entrance unit in Algebra 
and one in Plane Geometry. Primarily for students in the Col- 
- lege of Education. Open to others. Droke. 

150. ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA.—A collegiate treatment of ad- 
vanced high school algebra, designed for students who offer only 
one unit in algebra for entrance. May be taken by students in the 
Colleges of Engineering and of Agriculture to remove entrance 
deficiencies. Five hours a week. Fall. Taytor. 

151. Correce ALcErsrA.—For students in any one of the col- 
leges who offer at least one and one-half units in algebra for 
entrance. Fall and winter. Droxe, CAMPBELL, HuGHEs, TAyY- 
Lor, BUCHHOLZ. 
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152. Prange TricoNoMEeTRY.—For students in any one of the 
colleges who offer one unit of plane geometry for entrance 
Prerequisite: 151. Winter and Spring. Droxre, CAMPBELL, 
HuGuHEs, TAYLorR. 

153. ANnatytic Grometry.—For students in the Colleges of 
Arts and Sciences, of Engineering and of Education. Pre- 
requisite: 151, 152. Fall and Spring. Droxr, CAMPBELL, 
HucGHEs, TAYLOR. 

251. ALGEBRA, TRIGONOMETRY, ANALYTIC GEOMETRY.—Contains 
some advanced algebra, a review of the important topics in 
trigonometry, and solid analytic geometry. Prerequisites: 151, 
152, 153. Fall and Winter. Droxe, CampseLtt, HUGHES, TAYLOR. 

252 (253). DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS.—Pre- 
requisite: 251. Droxre, HuGHes, TAytor. 

531. History oF MATHEMATICS—Spring. Droxe, 

532. ApvANceD ANALYTIC GEOMETRY.—Prerequisites: 153, 251. 
Fall. CAMPBELL. 

533 (534). Apvancep CaLcuLus.—Prerequisite: 253. Winter 
and Spring. Droke. 

536 (537). DirFERENTIAL Eguations.—Winter and Spring, 
DroKE. 

631. Apvancep ALcEeBRA—Prerequisite: 151. Fall. Huaues. 

632 (633). THrEory oF Eguations—Prerequisite: 631. Win- 
ter and Spring. HuGHEs. 

634 (635) (636). Turory oF Funcrions.—Prerequisite: 253. 
CAMPBELL. 

637. Mopern GromMEtry.—Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 
Spring. CAMPBELL. 


Astronomy 


231 (232). Descriptive Astronomy.—Lectures and recitations 
three hours a week, with occasional meeting at night for obser- 
vation. Prerequisite: Mathematics 152 and sophomore standing. 
Winter and spring. HuGHEs. 


MILITARY ART 


Mayor SmiruH, Captain Dirt, Captain Dunn, LIEUTENANT 
MUuLLEtT, SERGEANT GREATHOUSE, SERGEANT GUARD 
Under the provisions of the Act of Congress, approved July 
2, 1862, all male students in their freshman and sophomore 
years are required to take military art. The course may be 
elected in the junior and senior years. Officers of the United 
States Army are detailed to act as professors. 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 


The University of Arkansas has complied with the require- 
ments of the War Department and has been officially designated 
as one of the civil institutions at which shall be maintained 
units of the Senior Division of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
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Corps. Eligibility is limited to students who are citizens of the 
United States, who are not less than 14 years of age, and whose 
physical condition indicates that they are fit to perform military 
duty, or will be so fit upon arrival at military age. 

The course is divided into two parts of two years each; the 
Basic Course covering the freshman and sophomore years, and 
the Advanced Course covering the junior and senior years. 
Camps, of six weeks duration, are held during the summer. 
These camps are subdivided into Basic Camps and Advanced 
Camps. Attendance at the former is voluntary and is open to 
all members of the Basic Course. Attendance at the latter is 
open to members of the Advanced Course only, and attendance 
at one Advanced Camp, prior to graduation, is required of all 
members of the Advanced Course. All expenses at these Camps, 
including transportation to and from camp, are paid by the gov- 
ernment. 

At the conclusion of the sophomore year, those students who 
have shown marked ability as leaders, who have satisfactorily 
completed the Basic Course, and whose scholastic standing in 
other academic subjects is good, are recommended as eligible 
for the further training of the Advanced Ccurse by the Profes- 
sor of Military Science and Tactics, and with the approval of 
the President of the institution are allowed to enroll in the 
Advanced Course. Those who so enroll are required to agree 
in writing to continue in the Corps for the remaining two years 
and to attend at least one Advanced Camp prior to graduation. 
Members of the Advanced Course are paid commutation of sub- 
sistence by the Government during the remainder of their ser- 
vice in the Corps at the rate of about twelve dollars a month. 
Men who satisfactorily complete the four years’ course will be 
offered Commissions in the Officers’ Reserve Corps as Second 
Lieutenants of Infantry. 

Students may provide their own uniforms, or a uniform will 
be issued by the Government on deposit of $15, the deposit to 
be returned when the uniform is turned in. An additional uni- 
form is furnished those in attendance at Summer Camps. Those 
attending the Advanced Camp receive pay at the rate of one 
dollar a day. The total money value of uniform received, com- 
mutation of subsistence, rations in kind at Camp, pay at Camp, 
and transportation to and from Camp for each man who com- 
pletes the four year course, is $659.04. There is the privilege 
of special technical training (see outline of courses below) in 
various fields without any tuition fee. 


111 (112) (113). Basic Course, First YeAr—Theoretical 
and practical instruction in organization, physical training, mili- 
tary courtesy and customs of the service, infantry drill, includ- 
ing close and extended order and ceremonies, scouting and 
patroling, and rifle marksmanship. MULLETT. 

211 (212) (213). Basic Coursr, SEconp YEAR.—Theoretical 
and practical instruction in map reading and military sketching, 
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military hygiene, first aid and sanitation, physical training, in- 
fantry weapons, including the bayonet, automatic rifle, hand 
palace and rifle grenade, musketry, and the art of leadership. 

ILL. 

531 (532) (533). ApvANcep Course, First YEAR.—Theoretical 
and practical instruction in the rules of land warfare, military 
law and its relation to civil law, machine guns, 37 mm. gun, 
trench mortar, field engineering, physical training, and the art 
of leadership. Dunn. 


631 (632) (633). ApvANCED Course, SECOND YEAR.—Theo- 
retical and practical instruction in military history, administra- 
tion and supply, organization, minor tactics including the em- 
plceyment of the auxiliary infantry weapons, physical training, 
and the art of leadership. SmuirH. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR IVOMEN 


ASSISTANT ProFessor SHALEY, Miss MANSFIELD 


The purpose of the work is to improve the standard of health, 
and to increase the physical efficiency of the young women. A 
careful medical and physical examination is made of every stu- 
dent upon entrance and at such intervals throughcut the year 
as may seem necessary. The exercise assigned is in accordance 
with the results found. The work is conducted out-of-doors 
whenever possible. 

A regulation costume of white middy-blouse, black serge 
bloomers, and black gymnasium shoes is required. Owing to the 
necessity of uniformity, gymnasium suits should not be pur- 
chased before entering college. 

The courses in Physical Education are required of all women 
students during their freshman and sophomore years. A max- 
imum of nine credit hours may be used toward graduation. 

(See also courses in College of Education.) 

111, 112, 113. Exvementrary Puysicat Epucation.—Exercises 
for good posture, and games; general gymnastics, corrective 
gymnastics, games and folk dances; tennis and baseball. SHa- 
LEY, MANSFIELD. 

211, 212, 213. INTERMEDIATE PuHysicaL Epucation.—Elective 
sports, hockey and tennis; volley ball, basket-ball, and indoor 
baseball; tennis, baseball, and track. SHALEY, MANSFIELD. 

217 (218) (219). ELemMEeNTARY NaturAt DAnctnc.—The ex- 
pression of music by the individual, entailing a study of phras- 
ing, note values and moods to be found in music, and exer- 
cises for the purpose of gaining control of mevements. May 
be taken in place of 211, 212, 213. Prerequisite: 111-3. MAns- 
FIELD. 

514 (515) (516). Apvancep Natura Dancrnc.—The higher 
forms of dancing leading directly to dance drama. Prerequisite: 
217-9. SHALEY. 
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TENE ASH OSS 


ProFessor RIpLEy, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR PARSONS, 
Mr. Crorutr 


The courses are designed (1) for students in the courses in 
engineering, agriculture, and chemistry, as part of their required 
curriculum, and (2) for students in other courses who desire a 
general kncewledge of the subject or who wish to prepare for 
the study of medicine, or for teaching or graduate work. 

Requirements for a Major in Physics: Forty-five term hours, 
including courses 141-3, or 144-6 or 147-9; 231-3; 527-9; 531 or 
534; 634; 628-9; 618-9, and 635. Students who are preparing to 
teach physics in the secondary schools should complete as a min- 
imum requirement courses 141-143, 231-3, and 527-9. 

141 (142) (143). ExperimentaL Puysics.—A non-mathemat- 
ical course in physics designed for students who desire to secure 
a general knowledge of the subject and of its application to 
everyday life. The experimental and practical phases are 
stressed. Open only to students offering no entrance credit in 
physics. Lectures and recitations three hours a week, laboratory 
work two hours a week. Fee, $1.50 each term. Rrpiey. 

144 (145) (146). ExpertmentaL Puysics—Similar to 141, but 
more advanced. Open to students offering physics for entrance 
credit. Lectures and recitations three hours a week, laboratory 
work two hours a week.. Fee, $1.50 each term. Parsons. 

144A (145A), ExpertmeENTAL Puysics.—A course arranged 
for agricultural students, covering the subjects of mechanics, 
heat, and electricity in two quarters. The practical phases of 
the subject are stressed. Fall and winter. Fee, $1.50 each term. 
PARSONS. 

147 (148) (149). GenrrAL Puysics.—A general course more 
mathematical than the courses described above. Not open to 
students who have taken courses 141 or 144. Required of all 
engineering students. The application of physical laws to engi- 
neering problems and the solution of such problems. Mechanics, 
heat, electricity, and magnetism are emphasized. Lectures and 
recitations three hours a week, laboratory work two hours a 
week. Tee, $1.50 each term. RipLey, PARSoNS, AND CroFuTtT. 

231, 232, 233. THeorETICAL PHysics—An advanced course in 
general physics dealing with the development of formule and 
the application ef formule and laws to the solving of problems. 
Divided as follows: Fall, mechanics; winter, magnetism and 
electricity; spring, heat, sound, and light. Lectures and recita- 
tions three hours a week. Prerequisites: 141-143, or 144-146, or 
147-149. Crorurtt. 

517, 518, 519. Lapsoratory Puysics.—Exercises in the deter- 
mination of moments of inertia, of center of mass, of Young’s 
modulus, coefficient of viscosity, and of thermal expansicn; of 
heats, of fusion and vaporization, of capacity, of high and low 
potentials, photometric measurements, etc. Laboratory work 
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three hours a week. Prerequisites: 141-143, or 144-146, or 147- 
149. Fee, $1.50 each term. RrpeLey. 


527, 528, 529. Laxsoratory Puysics—Same as preceding, but 
with six heurs of laboratory work each week. Fee, $3.00 each 
term. Parsons. 


531. _Heat.—Thermometry, heats of combustion, specific 
heats of solids, liquids, and gases; vapor densities, and the laws 
of thermo-dynamics. Lectures and recitations two hours a week, 
laboratory work three hours a week. Prerequisite: 141-143, or 
144-146, or 147-149. (Offered in 1925-26 and alternate years.) 
Fall. Fee, $1.50. PArsons. 


534. HicH TemMPERATURES.—Measurements of high tempera- 
tures by electrical and optical methods. The thecry and use of 
scientific and commercial types of instruments. Lectures and 
recitations two hours a week, laboratory work three hours a 
week, Prerequisite: 141-143 or 144-146, or 147-149. Fee, $1.50. 
(Offered in 1924-25 and alternate years.) Fall. Parsons. 


618 (619). ExrecrricAL MEASUREMENTS.—A laboratory course 
to follow or accompany 628-9. Laboratory work three hours a 
week. Winter and spring. Fee, $1.50 each term. Crorutt. 


628 (629). ELecrricity AND MaGNeTISM—An advanced 
course in the study of the fundamental units and quantities of 
electricity and magnetism with special emphasis on accurate 
methods of determination, and the derivation of the equations 
involved. Designed for students in electrical engineering, and 
for advanced students in physics and mathematics. Two recita- 
tions a week. Winter and spring. Prerequisite: 141-143, or 
144-146, cr 147-149, and mathematics 251. Crorurt. 


633. LigHt—The modern theory of light with a considera- 
tion of the recent advances in this branch of physics. The theory 
of optical instruments, dispersion, diffraction, polarization, etc. 
Lectures and recitations two hours a week, laboratory work 
three hours a week. Spring. Prerequisite: 141-143, or 144-146, 
or 147-149. Fee, $1.50. (Offered in 1925-26 and alternate years.) 
PARSONS. 


635. ELecrron THEory.—The properties of the electron and 
the development of the modern theories of gaseous and metallic 
conduction, thermionics, photo-electricity, and X-rays. A brief 
introduction to theories of atomic structure. Lectures and reci- 
tations three hours a week. Winter. Prerequisite: 141-143, or 
144-146, or 147-149, and mathematics 251. (Offered in 1925-26 
and alternate years.) PARSONS. 


636. ApvANncep MecHanics.—The Mechanics of solids, liquids 
and gases, using the calculus, and leading up to Lagrange’s 
equations and the use of generalized co-ordinates. Spring. Pre- 
requisite: 141-143, or 144-146, or 147-149, and mathematics 253. 
(Offered in 1924-25 and alternate years.) PARsoNs. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


ProFessorS FRACKER, JEWELL, ASSISTANT PROFESSORS MAHAN, 
WesER, Miss HAMILTON 


Requirements for a Major in Psychology and Philosophy: 
Forty-five credit hours in psychology and philosophy. Students 
majoring in this department are advised to consult the Head of 
the Department concerning the group courses offered and also 
with reference to prerequisites and electives in other depart- 
ments. 

Other courses in Psychology are offered in the College of Edu- 
cation some of which are accepted toward a major and minor in 
this department. These courses include Genetic Psychology, 
Psychology of Adolescence, Psychology of Elementary School 
Subjects, Psychology cf High School Subjects, Psychology of 
Teaching, and Advanced Educational Psychology. These courses 
offer excellent opportunity to the student who has pursued the 
foundational courses in psychology to continue his studies in 
pure and applied psychology. 


Psychology 


230. GENERAL PsycHoLtocy.—A one-term review of the prin- 
ciples and facts of general psychology with discussion of their 
bearing upon technical professions. Open to students of the tech- 
nical colleges only. Fall. FrRAcKER, 

231 (232) (233) [formerly 241]. GENERAL PsycHoLocy.—A 
course in the fundamentals of mental life and behavior. Text 
book, lectures, demonstrations and experiments. This course is 
planned to give the student acquaintance with the fields, metheds 
and facts of psychology. The psychological laboratory is being 
rapidly equipped with modern apparatus for demonstration and 
experiment and the library with full sets of psychological maga- 
zines and texts in psychology and philosoph Prerequisite for 
further courses in psychology and required Gh four-year students 
in education. Open to sophomores. Three hours throughout the 
year. FRACKER, JEWELL, MAHAN, AND STAFF. 

234 [Formerly 840]. VocationaL PsycHoLocy.—A discussion 
of the psychological principles and methods of. vocational guid- 
ance and tests and measurements used in vocational placing and 
the selection of employees. The personnel side of occupations, 
professions and avocations. Prerequisite: Elementary or Gen- 
eral Psychology. Fall. FraAcker. 

235 [Formerly 831]. PsycHoLtocy or ApvERTISING—A study of 
the psychological principles that make the foundation of adver- 
tising, attention, interest, memory, conviction and action and the 
methods of their application to advertising in business, and the 
formation and maintenance of sentiment or morale through pub- 
licity; the applications of these to education, religion and public 
sentiment, Prerequisite: Elementary or General Psychology. 
Winter. Not offered in 1925-26. FRACKER. 
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331, 332, 333 [Formerly 641]. ExprrImENTAL PsycHOLOGY.— 
Three distinct term courses in Experimental Psychology. The 
work of each term will cover typical experiments in reaction, 
learning, perception, memory, imagery, emotion, sensation, and 
reasoning. Because of limited room the courses are restricted to 
twelve students each term. One lecture and two laboratory 
periods each week. FRACKER AND ASSISTANTS. 

334. PsycHOLoGy OF THE ABNORMAL.—The psycho-physical 
conditions and mental phenomena of illusions, hallucinations, 
dreams, sleep, autematisms, somnambulism, hypnotism, sugges- 
tion, dissociation, double and multiple personalities, and the in- 
sanities. _ Prerequisites: Elementary or General Psychology. 
Spring. FRACKER. 

337. PsycHoLocy oF RELIGION.—The growth of religious con- 
sciousness in the individual rather than in the race. A consid- 
eration of the various phases of conversion, bcth for themselves 
and as elements of a spontaneous religious development. Pre- 
requisite: Elementary or General Psychology. Spring. JEWELL. 

430. MentTAL MEASUREMENTS.—The course includes a review 
of the origin and development of intelligence tests, attainment 
tests and then studies the scope, metheds and results of mental 
testing. Prerequisites: General and one term of Experimental 
Psychology. FRACKER, WEBER. 

436. Socrat PsycHoLocy.—An intensive study of the under- 
lying psychological factors and principles involved in public 
opinion, sentiment, custom, imitation, personality, sccial will, con- 
flict, and leadership. The application of these principles to the 
problems found in the mob, crowd, theatre, school, church, 
home, community, and society. Prerequisite: General Psychology 
and junior standing. Fall. MAHAN. 

437. INpivipuAL PsycHoLtocy.—The innate and acquired dif- 
ferences apparent among individuals. The contribution of near 
and remote ancestry, maturity, sex, and environment to individual 
differences. The methods of measuring and charting individual 
abilities in physical, mental, and social characteristics. Pre- 
requisites : neral Psychology, one term of Experimental Psy- 
chology, and Junior standing. Fall. FRAcCKER. 

439. INstiINcrs AND Emotion.—The rapid accumulation of 
evidence explanatory of instinct and emotion is reviewed and 
the implications of this data are examined to show the changes 
necessary in psychological explanation, educational, social, re- 
ligious and business applications. Prerequisites: General Psy- 
chelogy, one term of Experimental Psychology, and Junior stand- 
ing. i. MAHAN. 


Philosophy 


131. IntTRopUCTION To REFLECTIVE THINKING.—This course in- 
tends to present an analysis of the chief characteristics of reflec- 
tive thought and of the ways in which reflective thinking operates 
in the major fields of knowledge. Its purpose is to acquaint the 
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student with the mental operations involved in the study of such 
subjects as mathematics, natural science, history, and the social 
sciences. It purports to examine the nature of hypotheses, 
classification, explanation, theory, inference, fact, etc. Open only 
to freshmen. Spring, Manan. 


231. SocrAn Ersics—The ethical relationship of the indi- 
vidual to cur social institutions, such as capital, labor, family, 
state, liberty, democracy, city, and country. Open only to sopho- 
mores. (Not given in 1925-26.) Fall. MAHAN. 

232 [Formerly 532]. INTRopucTion To PHILosopHy.—A survey 
course in which the main fields of philosophy are mapped out, 
the permanent problems indicated, and the chief methods em- 
ployed in their solution discussed. Open to scphomores. (Not 
given in 1925-26.) MAHAN. 

530 (531) [Formerly 542]. Ersics—An analysis of the origin 
of morals, of typical moral theories, and of current moral prob- 
lems. Open to sophomores. Fall and Winter. MAHAN. 

532. THe DrEvELOPMENT oF MoraAtity.—A comparative study 
of the rules of conduct and the ideals of life. The historical 
development of moral conduct as exhibited in the actual customs 
of people. Open to juniors. Fall. MAHAN. 

AMERICAN PutLosopHy,—The philosophic interpretations 
of American life as expressed in theology, in social and political 
Opinion, and more recently in technical philosophy, viewed in 
respect both to European sources and to the peculiar conditions 
and forces of American life. Spring. MAHAN. 

534 [Formerly 545]. SocraL anp PoriticAL PHILosopHY.— 
Typical problems of social organization and progress, particu- 
larly from the standpoint ef individualism and socialism, nation- 
alism and internationalism, in their historic and current aspects. 
Such conceptions of social philosophy as justice, equality, prop- 
erty, and right will be studied with particular reference to 
present economic, industrial, and social conditions. Winter. 


AHAN. 

535 (536) [Formerly 540]. Locic.—The application of logic 
to the practical problems cf every day life. It includes an 
analysis of inductive and deductive reasoning, of the nature of 
hypotheses, verification, scientific methods, etc. Open to sopho- 
mores. Winter and Spring. MAHAN. 

537 [Formerly 543]. History or GreeK PHILosopHy.—A sur- 
vey of the history of philosophy from Thales to the Middle 
Ages. The relation of philosophy to Greek life as a whole, and 
an introduction to the more important systems cf Plato and 
Aristotle. Open to Juniors. Fall. Manan. 

538 [Formerly 544]. History or Mopern PHitosopHy.—From 
Bacon to Kant. The relation of modern systems to scientific, 
literary, political, and social movements. Open to juniors. 
Winter. MAHAN. 

539 [Formerly 545]. History or NINETEENTH CENTURY PHI- 
LosopHY.—A non-technical survey of the philosophic and thought 
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moyements of the last century—romantic idealism, evolution, 
transcendentalism, positivism, utilitarianism, and socialism. Open 
to juniors. Spring. MAHAN. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


PROFESSOR JORDAN AND Mrs. CrocKETT 


English 131-2-3 or its equivalent is prerequisite to all courses 
in public speaking. 


531 (532). FUNDAMENTALS oF SpEECH.—Practice in the cor- 
rect use of the body and voice in speaking and reading, accu- 
racy of observation, and care in analysis. Fall and winter. ' Jor- 
DAN, CROCKETT. 


533. EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING.—Lecture and text-book work 
based on the principles of effective speaking, and training in 
both formal and informal address. Prerequisite: Public Speak- 
ing 531-2. Spring. JorpAn. 

534. ELEMENTARY INTERPRETATION.—The student is trained to 
read aloud simply, easily, and naturally. Story-telling, one-act 
plays, speech-making, and dramatic interpretaticn. Prerequisite: 
Public Speaking 531-2. Spring. Crockett. 

535. THe READING oF SHAKESPEARE.—Prerequisite: 531-2. 
Spring. CrockeEtTrT. 

536 (537). ARGUMENTATION.—The course aims to teach the 
principles of argumentation and afford practice in the applica- 
tion of these principles in frequent discussions and_ debates. 
Lectures, recitations, reading, and class exercises. Fall and 
winter. JORDAN. 


538 (539). ApvANcED INTERPRETATION.—An advanced course 
in the interpretation of literature. Special attention given to 
the study of the dramatic monologue, various forms of litera- 
ture, and literary analysis. Prerequisite: 531-532, 534. Fall and 
winter. CROCKETT. 

540. INTERCOLLEGIATE Desate—The questicn for intercolle- 
giate debate is studied and briefed, and frequent practice debates 
are held. Open only to students who have been awarded places 
on the intercollegiate debating squad. Winter. JorpAN. 

641 (642) (643). Pray Propuction.—Plays are read aloud or 
put into rehearsal in order that students may vitalize the char- 
acter and perceive reaction of one thought and emotion upon 
another. Frequent readings by the instructor from masterpieces 
of the drama. Public presentation cf plays. The class is affil- 
iated with the Drama League of America. Two terms required. 
May be taken for two, three or four hours credit. Prerequisite: 
531-532, or the equivalent. CrocKert. 

735. Pupzic SPEAKING FoR TECHNICAL StupENTs—A course 
in the preparation of speeches on scientific and technical sub- 
jects. Open only to juniors and seniors in the Colleges cf Agri- 
culture and Engineering. Winter. JorpbAn. 
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ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


ProFEssOR MARINONI, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR KESSLER, ASSISTANT 
ProFESSOR PASSARELLI, Mr. SCHNURER 


The courses are intended to give students a fair knowledge 
of the French, Italian, and Spanish languages and to stimulate 
knowledge and appreciation of the literary attainments of the 
Latin people. In the higher courses emphasis is laid especially 
on the study of literature. In order to give students an oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with the spoken idioms, several ad- 
vanced courses are conducted in the language which forms the 
object of study. 

Requirements for a Major in Romance Languages: Fifty-four 
term hours to be chosen from the following courses, exact re- 
quirements to be arranged with the professor in charge: French 
131 (132) (133), 231 (232) (233), 534 (535) (536), 537 (538) 
(539), and 631 (632) (633), 634 (635) (636); Spanish 131 
(132) (133), 231 (232) (233); or Spanish 131 (132) (133), 
and Italian 131 (132) (133), 231 (232) (233). Major students, 
upon completing the required werk, are expected to have a fair 
speaking knowledge of at least one language. They must also 
take course 630 offered by the Department of Ancient Lan- 
guages. Students preparing to teach either French or Spanish 
in the secondary schools should complete at least 36 credit 
hours in the language chosen, and in addition include a course 
in the teaching of medern languages. Such students are urged 
to do at least one year of practice teaching in the University 
High School. 


French 


131 (132) (133). ELEMENTARY FRENcH.—Grammar, reading, 
dictation, and composition. Pronunciation is carefully taught 
and oral drill insisted upon. KESSLER, SCHNURER. 

221 (222) (223). INTERMEDIATE CoMmPposITION.—Prerequisite: 
131-3. ScHNURER. 

231 (232) (233). FRENCH ProsE AND Poretry.—Composition, 
sight reading, syntax, and conversation. Reading of representa- 
tive works of modern French authors. Prerequisite: 131-133. 
KESSLER AND SCHNURER. 

531 (532) (533). FreNcH LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CenturY.—Veltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau, and Diderot. 
Lectures, recitations, and reports. Prerequisite: 231-233. 
Schnurer. 

534 (535) (536). FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century.—A general view of the classic period. The most im- 
portant literary productions are read and analyzed. Lectures 
and recitations in French, with a considerable amount cf out- 
side reading. Prerequisite: 231-233. MARINONI. 

537 (538) (539). Frencn LirerATURE oF THE NINETEENTH 
Century.—Lectures and recitations in French, with readings 
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from the leading authors of the Romantic period. Prerequisite: 
231-233. MARINONI. 

514 (515) (516). Frencn DrAma—The evolution of the 
French drama from its origin to the present day. Lectures 
and recitations in French, with outside reading. The permis- 
sion of the instructor must be secured. Prerequisite: 634-636. 
MARINONI. 

631 (632) (633). ApvANCED FRENCH CoMPOSITION. KESSLER. 

634 (635) (636). A Survey or Frencu LiteRATURE.—Pre- 
requisite: 231-233. KEssLErR. 

637 (638) (639). Batzac—The life and works cf Balzac. 
Lectures and recitations. Prerequisite: 231-233. MARINONI. 


Italian 


131 (132) (133). ExLementary IraL1IAN.—Grammar, compo- 
sition, dictation, and conversation. PASSARELLI. 

231 (232) (233). Apvancep ITALIAN.—Syntax, composition, 
conversation, and reading of representative modern works. The 
second term will be devoted to the study of Dante’s Inferno. 
Prerequisite: 131-133. PASSARELLI. 


Spanish 

131 (132) (133). ELementTArY SpANISH.—Grammar, ccompo- 
sition, dictation, conversation, and reading of easy texts. MArt- 
NONI AND PASSARELLI. 

231 (232) (233). ApvAncep SpANIsSH.—Syntax, composition, 
conversation, and reading of representative modern works. 
Class work is conducted largely in Spanish. Prerequisite: 131- 
133. MARINONI OR PASSARELLIL 

534 (535) (536). SpanisH LireRATURE.—Lectures, reports, 
and reading of standard works. Class work is conducted in 
Spanish. Prerequisite: 231-233. MARINONI. 

537. (538) (539). ComposITIOoN AND CONVERSATION.—Pre- 
requisite: 231-233. PASSARELLI. 


ZOOLOGY 


*AcTING PROFESSOR DELLINGER, ACTING PROFESSOR WARREN, 
Mrs. Hotcoms, AND Mrs. WARREN 


The courses in Zcology are designed to teach the fundamental 
facts of zoological science, including the laws of development, 
heredity, variation, and the economic importance of animals. 
They are essential to a thorough preparation for the study of 
aRricultare; dentistry, geology, medicine, psycholegy, and soci- 
ology. 

Weausreurents for a Major in Zoology: Forty-five credit 
hours, to include courses 141-143, 341-343, 641-643; the re- 
mainder may be selected from junior and senior courses. Stu- 
dents whe expect to teach Biology in secondary schools should 


*On leave of absence 1924-25. 
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take courses 141-143, 441-443, 631-633. Students preparing to 
study medicine or dentistry are advised to select courses 141- 
143, 341-343, 441-443, and 633. 


141 (142) (143). Generat Zootocy.—This course deals with 
the fundamental facts of zoological science, including the laws 
of development, heredity, variation, correlation, etc. Lectures 
and recitations two hours, laberatory and field work four 
hours. No prerequisite. Fee, $2.50 each term. WARREN, Mrs. 
Warren, Mrs. Hotcome. 


131. Nature Srupy (Local Fauna).—Designed primarily for 
students desiring to teach and for those interested in the out- 
of-doors. Particular attention is devoted to the life histories 
and classification of the local animals. Lectures and recitations 
two hours, field trips three to four hours each week. Fee, $2.50. 
Mrs. WARREN. 

142 (134). GeneraLt Zootocy.—A brief course in the essen- 
tials of Zoology. Open only to students in the College of Agri- 
culture. Winter and spring. Fee, $2.50 each term. Mrs. 
WARREN. 

241 (242) (243). Human Zoorocy (cpen only to women).— 
The anatomy and physiology of the mammalian body. This 
course is required of sophomores in Home Economics and in 
Physical Education. It is advised for all women students, since 
it includes a knowledge of the structure and function of the 
various organs of the human body. Lectures and recitations 
two hours, laboratory four hours. No prerequisite. Fee, $2.50 
each term. Mrs. Hotcoms. 

341 (342) (343). CompaRATIVE ANATOMY OF THE VERTE- 
BRATES.—An advanced study of the structure and classification 
of vertebrates, with special reference to phylogeny. Lectures 
and recitations two hours, laboratory four hours. Prerequisite: 
141-143. Fee, $3.00 each term. Mrs. Horcoms. 

441 (442) (443). AnimaL Histotocy AND Empryotocy.—His- 
tology and histological technique, including preparation of slides 
and a study of normal mammalian tissues. Vertebrate embry- 
ology, with special reference to organogeny in the chick, pig, 
and man. Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory four 
hours. Fee, $3.50 each term. WARREN. 

541 (542) (543) [Formerly 341 (342) (343) ]—GrnERAL 
PuysioLocy—The general principles of human and animal 
physiology. Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory four 
hours. Prerequisites: 141-143, and chemistry 141-143. Given 
in 1925-26 and alternate years. Fee, $3.00 each term. 

641 (642) (643) [Formerly 441 (442) (443) ]—Morpuo.ocy 
AND PHYLOGENY OF THE INVERTEBRATES.—An advanced study of 
the taxonomy, ecclogy, and phylogeny of the free living and 
parasitic forms. Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory 
four hours. Prerequisite: 141-143 and junior standing. Given 
in 1924-25 and alternate years. Fee, $3.00 each term. WARREN. 

631. THeEoRETICAL Brotocy.—Adaptation, heredity, organic 
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evolution, variation and some of the broader and more general 
problems of biology. Lectures and recitations three hours. Pre- 
requisite: 141-143, or open to seniors with special permission. 
Fee, $2.00. 

633. Herepity AND EuGenics.—Race improvement and the 
general principles of heredity as applied to man. Prerequisite: 
631, or senior standing with special permission. Fee, $2.00. 
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COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


The purpose of the College of Education is to unite and cor- 
relate the forces of the University which contribute to the 
preparation of educational leaders in teaching and supervision, 
whether rural, elementary, secondary, or executive. 

The curriculum is based ypon the assumption that teachers 
should have, first of all, and fundamental to all other prepara- 
tion, a broad and liberal education; secondly, that they should 
be masters of the special subject they expect te teach; and, 
thirdly, that this training should be supplemented by profes- 
sional courses designed to give them a knowledge of the minds 
of the pupils to be taught and the problems to be met, with a 
thorough course in practice teaching under experienced super- 


visors. 
ADMISSION 


_For a statement of the entrance requirements and a descrip- 
tion of the subjects accepted for entrance, see pages 23-32. 


GRADE POINTS 


Grade points are awarded on the following basis: 

for grade A, 6 points for each hour. 

For grade B, 4 points for each hour. 

For grade C, 2 points for each hour. 

For grade D, credit, but no points. 

For grade E, 1 negative point for each hour. 
For grade F, 2 negative points for each hour. 

Students making D's or E’s will be allowed by the University 
Examiner, subject to University regulations, to take make-up 
examinations. The grades made on these examinations, whether 
higher or lower than the original grades, together with the cor- 
responding grade points, must be accepted by students taking 
such examinations. 

In case of exemption from final examinations grade points 
will be granted as for the grade of B 

In order te graduate from this college, a student must have 
an average of two grade points on all University work sub- 
mitted toward fulfilling the requirements for graduation. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


The College of Education offers a two-year course leading to 
the elementary teacher’s certificate; a four-year course leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education (B. S. E.); 
and Riaduate work leading to the degree of Master of Science 


(M 
REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 


_ The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and registra- 
tion requirements, and must complete satisfactorily at least 201 
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term hours in approved courses, or 198 term hours in the 
teacher-training course in Vocational Home Economics, with 
the following restrictions: 

1. Prescribed courses as follows: English 131 (132) (133), 
nine hours; Education 28 hours, including Educational Prin- 
ciples 111 (112) (113), 233; Educational Administration 230, 
337; Educational Methods 231, 350; Military Art (for men), or 
Physical Education (for women) six hours. 

2. Elective courses to be chosen from the following groups 
with the restrictions noted below: 

Group 1. English, Public Speaking, French, German, Greek, 
Italian, Latin, and Spanish. 

Group 2. Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Geology, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, and Zoology. 

Group 3. Economics, Education, History, Political Science, 
Philosophy, Sociology, and Home Economics. 

Group 4. Agricultural subjects, Bible, Engineering subjects, 
Fine Arts, Law, Medicine, Military Art, and Physical Educa- 
tion. 

(a) The candidate may elect not more than 60 hcurs from any 
one subject, and net more than 120 hours from any one group, 
except by special permission of the dean of the college. 

(b) The candidate must select, not earlier than the beginning 
of his sophomore year and not later than the beginning of his 
junior year, one maior subject, in which he must complete at 
least 45 credit hours, and two minor subjects, in which he must 
complete at least 27 and 18 credit hours, respectively, subject to 
the approval of the head of the department and the dean of 
the college. The major subject in every case shall be chosen 
from the group in which the student finds the subject matter he 
is preparing to teach. A description of the major requirements 
of each department will be found under the departmental state- 
ments. 

(c) The candidate preparing to teach subject matter found in 
Groups 1, 2 and 3, respectively, must elect not less than 27 
hours from Group 1 and 54 hours ‘from Groups 2 and 3 com- 
bined, with not less than 18 hours from either Group 2 or 3. 
(d) Students who find their major or minor in Group 4 should 
in every case consult with the dean and the heads of the depart- 
ments concerned regarding their courses of study. 

(e) The College of Education gives full credit for work in 
music, i, e., one hour of credit is given in each term for courses 
111 to 119, inclusive. However, one year in piano, violin, or 
voice must be completed in college before the student may enroll 
fer credit in that subject. This does not apply to pipe organ, 
which has piano as a prerequisite. No credit is allowed unless 
the student takes at least two lessons a week. 

(f) Students registering in college for a beginning course in any 
foreign language must take not less than two years of work in 
that language to receive credit for it toward graduation. 
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(g) Freshmen will be expected te continue in college work in 
seme department other than English, in which have been sum- 
mitted entrance credits. 

(h) If the student is expecting to become a secondary school 
teacher or an administrator, he will conform as closely as pos- 
sible to the following schedule in the distribution of his work: 


Freshman Year 


Credit 

: Hours 
English 131 (132) (133) ie 29 
Educational Principles 111 (112) (113) 3 
Physical Education or Military Art 111, 11 3 
Foreign Language, Science or Mathematics.. 12 


Electives 


Sophomore Year 
ISVCHOLOR Vee ANAS DIACAGS) te seertocctccectacPysractcarsecsactelstasscist ofactinqctecesases 
Educational Administration 230, Methods 231, Principles 233 
Physical Education or Military Art 211, 212, 213................. 
REN OCU VO Siete rate tan acest sitcs lays vvensy sewiste me taceaee j 


Junior Year 
Educational Administration 337 
Special Mehods Course........ ~ 
PCIE CTY ES eee ra tiie accastiscnsssecesseess 


Senior Year 


Educational Methods 350—five hours each for two term 
Electives .. 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Regulations covering this degree are outlined on page 50 
under the heading “Graduate Werk and Advanced Degrees.” 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A TEACHER’S 
CERTIFICATE 


The teacher’s certificate of the University of Arkansas is 
granted in accordance with a state law which reads: 

“That the diploma from the teachers’ training department of 
the University of Arkansas shall be equivalent to a teacher’s 
professional license, which shall entitle the holder to teach in 
any public school in the State of Arkansas for a period of six 
years from and after the date of issue.” 


The State Board of Education no longer grants a life cer- 

*Note I.—These electives must include the major and minor subjects, 
chosen nut later than the beginning of the junior year. 

Note II.—If, during the freshman year, a foreign language other 
than one submitted for entrance credit, be elected, it must be continued 
throughout the sophomore year. . 

ote III.—In certain cases practice teaching may be begun during 
the last term of the Junior year. 
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tificate to any person of whatever qualificaticns. The profes- 
sional certificate issued by the College of Education will be re- 
issued, however, for another period of six years provided that 
the character of the teaching during the first six years was of 
a high grade, and that his or her moral character shall meet 
with the approval of the superintendent of Public Instruction 
of the State of Arkansas. 

In accordance with this law, the University of Arkansas 
grants a certificate valid in any elementary school in the state 
for the completion of a two-year course outlined on the fol- 
lowing pages. It also grants teachers’ certificates valid in any 
high school in the state on the completion of the feur-year 
course outlined on the preceding pages. 5 

The only degree given by the University of Arkansas which 
in itself entitles the holder to teach in the schools of this state, 
or cf other states requiring professional preparation of its 
teachers, is the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. 
Graduates holding other degrees are required to pass exam- 
inations for teachers’ certificates, unless they also have cer- 
tificates granted by the College of Education for not less than 
25 to 28 hours of professional work, which must include the 
requisite courses. 

A student who intends to take a degree in another college of 
the University should register in that college. If, in addition, 
he expects to take the teacher's certificate in the College of 
Education, he must also be registered in the College of Edu- 
cation during the terms in which he is doing his professional 
courses. 

Students in other colleges, who expect to receive the teacher's 
certificate at some time in the college course, are advised to 
consult with the dean of the College of Education not later 
than the end of the freshman year. 


Course for Secondary Teachers 


Students preparing to teach in high schools will spend at least 
two years taking academic courses in the subjects they wish te 
teach. Not earlier than the junior year they will take a special 
methods course which is offered only once each year and 
which must be taken prior to the term in which they expect to 
begin their practice teaching. It is no longer possible to place 
in a fully accredited high school a teacher who lacks a degree 
from a standard college cr university. No high school accred- 
ited by the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, as all the better high schools of Arkansas are, 
will employ any teacher who lacks 23 term hours of Education 
as a part of his college work. 


Course for Elementary Teachers 


Students wishing to teach in the elementary grades must be 
registered in the College of Education during both the fresh- 
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man and sophomore years. On the completion of the elemen- 
tary teacher’s course they will be given an Elementary Teach- 
er’s certificate, good for the same length of time as the teach- 
er’s certificate given for the completion of the four-year col- 
lege ccurse, but entitling them to teach in the grades only. 
This course can be completed at the end of the sophomore 
year. It is so arranged that students may return and secure 
their Bachelor’s degree after the completion of the junior and 
senior years of college work. 

Students transferring te the University of Arkansas from 
other institutions should note that unless they have completed 
in the first year approximately the same schedule of work as 
that listed below it will probably take them two years in the 
University of Arkansas to obtain the Teacher's Certificate, for 
much of the work in the first year of the course is prerequisite 
to practice teaching in the second year. 

Candidates for the Elementary Teacher’s Certificate will con- 
form as closely as possible to the following schedule in the dis- 
tribution of their work: 


Freshman Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
' FALL WINTEK SPRING 
English 131 (132) (133) 3 
Educational Psychology 
Educational Methods 131 
(Technique of Instruction) ....0....ceceeeeeeteeeeee os 3 


Educational Principles 132 (Prin. Elem. Educ.) 3 
Primary  Methods.. 3 3 or 2 
Nature Study (Bot “s 3 
Electives ... 3 3 or 4 
Physical Ed 1 1 
16 16 
Sophomore Year 

Educational Methods 350....... .cccscsescssseesessesee 4 5 5 
Electives iessaisse : : 11 11 16 
Physical Education............. 1 1 
17 17 17 


Note.—Every student taking this course is strongly urged to take 
Public School Music during one year of the course and Normal Art during 
the other. Graduates of the course lacking these subjects can not be 
recommended for the better and more desirable positions. 


Practice Teaching 


Opportunity for practice teaching in practically all the ele- 
mentary and secondary subjects, as well as Agriculture, Home 
Economics, Manual Training, and Physical Education, is pro- 
vided in the University Training School. General Psychology 
231 (232) (233), Technique of Instruction (131 or 231), Class- 
room Administration (130 or 230), either Principles of Ele- 
mentary Education (132) or Principles of Secondary Educa- 
ticn (233), and a special methods course are prerequisite to 
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practice teaching. Students should determine as early as pos- 
sible subjects which they desire to teach and should prepare 
themselves thoroughly in those fields. No student shall be 
assigned to practice teaching unless he has made special prep- 
aration in the work for which he is applying. 

All assignments to classes are made by the Director of the 
Training School. Before registering for teaching, students must 
consult with him and submit, in addition te a recommendation 
from the department in which special preparation has been 
made, a statement from the Registrar of the courses completed 
in Education and in the academic subject which the student 
proposes to teach. Special blanks for this purpose may be 
secured at the office of the Director of the Training School. 


Recommendation Bureau 


The College of Education maintains a Recommendation Bu- 
reau, the purpose of which is to place properly in teaching 
positions those of its students and graduates whose teaching 
ability is satisfactory to the faculty of this college and whose 
major professors concur in this recommendation. Since such 
recommendations are worthless unless based on personal knowl- 
edge, the Bureau manifestly cannot place its services at the 
disposal of teachers concerning whose teaching ability the mem- 
bers of the staff of supervisors know nothing. It is still pos- 
sible to find positions for primary and grade teachers who 
possess a certificate given at the close of two years of ccllege 
work. It is not possible, however, to place high school teachers 
in good positions unless they have earned a college degree. 
Every year there are many more requests for teachers than 
there are graduates available. Graduates need not leave the 
state to secure impertant positions at good salaries. Students 
looking forward to teaching in other states should, however, 
confer with the dean as to the requirements for teaching in 
such states. In general the requirement is a minimum of 27 
term hours of professional work following a course in general 
psychology. 


VOCATIONAL TEACHER TRAINING 
Agricultural Teacher's Truiring Course 


The University of Arkansas maintains a Department of Agri- 
cultural Education, which has for its function the training of 
young men for positions as agricultural instructors in the va- 
rious Smith-Hughes schools in the state. The courses given 
by the Department have been approved by the Federal Super- 
visor in charge of the Southern District, as well as by the 
State Supervisor in charge of Vocational Agricultural Educa- 
tion. 

A candidate for admission to courses leading to the certifica- 
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tion for Vocational Agricultural instruction must present 15 
units of high school work, cr the equivalent. Further, he 
must have had at least two years of practical farm experience 
after he has become 14 years of age, or he must acquire such 
experience as a part of his training. 

The work done by the student in the first two years of his 
course is the same as that done by other students in the gen- 
eral agricultural course. At the beginning of the third year, 
he shall register both in the College cf Agriculture and in the 
College of Education. He may then take his degree in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and in the College of Education. He may 
then take his degree in the College of Agriculture, along with 
a Teacher’s Certificate in the Ccllege of Education, or he may 
take his degree in the College of Education with Agricultural 
Education as a major. 

Students expecting to teach Agriculture should consult with 
the Professcr of Agricultural Education in regard to the 
arrangement and selection of courses not later than the begin- 
ning of the junior year, and earlier if possible. 

The course consists of 201 or 210 term hours of work, de- 
pending upon whether the student graduates from the College 
of Education, or frem the College of Agriculture. Part of the 
requirements must be in scientific work in Agriculture, in addi- 
tion to which there is required from 25 to 28 term hours in 
professional subjects, including Practice Teaching. 


The following professional courses are required: 
Educ. Psych. 336—Psychology of Teaching ..........2cccccccseseceeee 3 term hours 
or 


Educ. Psych. 131 (132)—Educational Psvychology...........0........ 
Educ. Meth. 231—The Technique of Teaching... 
Educ. Prin. 233—Principles of Second. Educ 
Agri, Educ, 431—Materials and Methods... 
Agri. Educ. 333—Vocational Agri. Educ..... 
Educ. Meth. 350—Practice Teaching (terms)... 10 term hours 
Educational Psychology 336 will be offered regularly in the 
fall term and is open to juniors in the College of Agriculture. 
Should it be impessible for trainees to take this course, it will 
be necessary for them te substitute the 6-hour course in Psy- 
chology, as indicated above. 


6 term hours 
.. 3 term hours 
.. 3 term hours 

3 

3 

0 


3 term hours 
term hours 


Home Economics Teachers’ Training Course 


(For the first two years, see College of Agriculture) 

The teacher's certificate, in addition to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Home Economics, is granted to all candidates fer 
a degree who complete the following courses. This course is 
offered by agreement between the College of Education and the 
College of Agriculture and is designed especially for the train- 
ine of teachers of Vocaticnal Home Economics in the Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Schools. 


Credit 

Hours 
PA BUUS MELD Es PS 25 ccccesics ca vezodas areas oveutes cxectasocsescisyustaeassotescsatoessas ee) 
Bacteriology 352 5 
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Credit 

Ns Hours 
Educ. Admin. 230 (Class Room Administration) .... a) 
Educ. Admin. 337 (Tests and Measurements)... 3 
Educ. Meth. 231 (Technique of Teaching). 3 


Educ. Meth. 350, 351 (Practice Teaching) ..... .. 10 


Educ. Meth. 352 (Home Economics Methods). 
Educ, Prin. 233 (Principles of Secondary Educ: 
English 531, 532, 533 (Outlines of Literature) 


or 
English 331, 332, 333 (Composition and Public Speaking) 


or 

(eee 537, 538, 539 

ome Economics 334, 335, 336 (Dietetics)............ 
Home Economics 351 (Household Management) 
Home Economics 431, 432 (House Planning and 
Home Economics 433 (Social, Legal and Economic Position of Women 
Sociology or Economics 
Electives ......... 


Total. 


COURSES IN PHYSICAL _ EDUCATION 


Complete four-year courses in physical education, for the 
preparation of instructors in this line of work, are in course of 
preparation. In the meantime the five instructors in the depart- 
ment are cffering courses in the theory of coaching and in the 
teaching of physical education. Students who are prepared for 
it may do practice teaching in one or another of the various 
lines of physical education under the supervision of the Univer- 


sity coaches. 
CREDIT HOURS 


The number of credit hours allowed in each course is iden- 
tical with the number of hours ef lecture or recitation a week 
through the term; in laboratory, shop, or field work two or 
three hours are considered as equivalent to one hour of lecture 
or recitation. 

Requirements for a Major in Education: Ferty-eight credit 
hours, including General Psychology, Principles of Education, 
Teaching Process, Principles of Secondary Education, Secondary 
Tests and Measurements, Educational Psychology, and Practice 
Teaching. 

Specialization Requirements: Prospective teachers should de- 
cide as early as possible the field in which they wish to teach, 
and prepare themselves accerdingly. In general, students will 
not be recommended for teaching positions in a particular field 
unless they have pursued the following courses or their equiva- 
lents in that field: 

1. Junior and Senior High School Teachers—Requirements 
must be satisfied for a major in the department or depart- 
ments in which the student expects to teach. It frequently 
proves a decided advantage to a student to take the 
courses suggested for those expecting to teach, in two dif- 
ferent departments. These should also include the special 
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methods courses. Courses in Education to be pursued: 
Educ. Meth. 231; Educ. Prin. 233, 320, 332; Educ. Admin. 
230, 337; Psych. 231 (232) (233); Educ. Psych. 338, 339. 


2. Elementary School Principals—Courses in Education te 
be pursued: Educ. Meth. 131 or 231, 232; Educ. Prin. 142, 
320; Educ. Admin. 130 or 230, 231, 334, 366; Educ. Psych. 
131 (132), 230, 239, 338. 


3. High School Principals—Courses in Education to be pur- 
sued: Educ. Meth. 231; Educ. Prin. 231, 320, 332; dnt! 
Admin. 230, 330, 331, 334, 337; Psych. 231 (232) ((233)\5 
Educ. Psych. 338, 339, 


4. Superintendents and Supervisors—Courses in Education to 
be pursued: Educ. Meth. 231; Educ. Prin. 233, 320, 332; 
Educ. Admin. 230, 330, 331, 334, 337; Psych. 231 (232) 
(233) ; Educ. Psych. 230, 239, 338; and Research Courses. 

5. College Teachers of Education—Courses in Education te 
be pursued: Educ. Prin. 321; Educ. Admin. 231, 320, 330, 
331, 333, 334, 335, 336, 530; Psych. 231 (232) (233); Educ. 
Psych. 230, 239, 338; and Research Courses. 


DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENTS 


For an explanation of the course notation see page 48. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


(Under the joint supervision of the Dean_of the College of 
Agriculture and the Dean of the College of Education.) 
ASSISTANT PRoFESSOR HOLLOWAY 


333. VocatTIoONAL AGRICULTURAL EpucATIoN.—The develop- 
ment of agriculture and agricultural education; legislation fos- 
tering agricultural education; a study of the state program of 
work; responsibility to State and Federal forces; reports and 
records; administrative features of the work. Prerequisites: 
Ed. Psych. 336 and Ed. Prin. 233. Winter. llottoway. 

431. MATERIALS AND METHODS IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 
—A study of such topics as: The farm and cemmunity survey; 
determination of course of study; the job analysis method of 
instruction, with special emphasis placed on lesson planning; 
selection of enterprises; laboratory and shop methods; selection 
of proper reference material and its use. Prerequisites. Ed. 
Psych. 336 and Ed. Methed 231. Fall and Spring terms. Ho t- 
LOWAY. 

411. Srsminar.—A one-hour course in which special problems 
will be assigned. Given upon request. Ho LLtoway. 

PROBLEMS IN VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EpuUCATION.—A 
research course pertaining to problems of instruction, adminis- 
tration and supervision in Vocational Agricultural Education 
open to Seniors and graduate students. Research problems may 
be carried over two or more terms; and a maximum of eight 
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term hours of credit may be made. Prerequisite: Educ. Meth. 
350. Hottoway. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


ProFessors CADE, JEWELL, REINOEHL, WEBER 


130. Crassroom ADMINISTRATION—ELEMENTARY.—A construc- 
tive study of problems in school organization and manage- 
ment for the classroom teacher. Emphasis upon fundamental 
principles for guidance in dealing with these problems. The 
course includes such topics as physical care of children, school 
equipment and supplies, school records and reports, child ac- 
counting, sanitation, handling routine, program making, time 
economy, government and discipline, problems in grading and 
promoting, and the teacher’s relationships and responsibilities. 
Fall. ReErNoEHL. 

230. CriassroomM ADMINISTRATION—SECONDARY.—A course in 
administrative prcblems that center on the work of the high 
school teacher, with emphasis upon typical projects. The course 
includes such topics as securing a position, orientation, and ad- 
justment; organization and management of classroom work; 
textbooks, equipment and supplies; attendance, records and re- 
ports; schedules and routine factcrs; measurement and ability 
grouping; pupil health, government, "guidance, and promotion; 
extra-curricular responsibilities; and relationships with others 
in the scheme of public education. Readings, problems, and ob- 
servation work. Fall. WEBER. 

231. ELEMENTARY TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS.—Standard tests 
and scales for the measuring of educational attainments in the 
elementary schools. Practice in applying tests in cral and silent 
reading, penmanship, arithmetic, spelling, etc. Prerequisite: 
Educ. Admin. 130 and Educ. Meth. 131. Fall. Cane. 

320. EpucationAt Surveys.—A study of typical school sur- 
veys, in state, city, and county. Aims, methods of conducting, 
results. Collecting, tabulating and interpreting data. Present- 
ing the report to teachers and to the public. Survey of a school 
as a cecncrete class project. Prerequisite: Nine hours in 
Education. (Offered in 1924-25 and alternate years.) Fall. 
REINOEHL. 

330. State ScHoot SysteEmMs.—A comparative study of typical 
state school systems with special reference to Arkansas’ Educa- 
tional organization. The state in relation to school officials, 
qualifications of teachers, child accounting, textbooks and courses 
of study, building and grounds, records and reports, testing pro- 
grams, inspection and supervisory services, school finance, and 
school law. Work of the National Bureau of Education and 
Federal aid to the states included. Reference readings, discus- 
sions, and reports. Prerequisite: Nine hcurs in Education. Fall. 
REINOEHL. 

331. Rurat Epucation.—The distinctive features of a modern 
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county schocl system. Noteworthy examples of reorganized 
schools and of rural service. Study of such topics as school 
consolidation, the teaching equipment, the new curriculum, at- 
tendance, local surveys, school funds and budgets, school rec- 
ords, reports and educational publicity. For prospective county 
superintendents, normal training teachers, principals of rural 
consolidated schools, and for teachers of agriculture and home 
economics who are constantly being drawn upon to assume 
positions of leadership in these schools. References, discus- 
sions, and reports. Prerequisite: Nine hours in Education. 
(Offered in 1924-25 and alternate years.) Winter. REINOEHL. 

333. COMPARATIVE SCHOOL SystEMS.—The outstanding fea- 
tures of the school systems of France, Germany, England, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, and the United States. Planned for those 
interested in the working out of the curriculum and a better 
supervision of the schools. The changes in education that the 
Great War has breught to England and Germany, and its prob- 
able effect on the United States, are largely emphasized. Text- 
book, lectures, and references. (Offered in 1924-25 and alter- 
nate years.) JEWELL. 

334. THe PrincrpAL AND His ScuHooLt.—A practical course, 
dealing with the problems of organization and administration 
of a single school, the supervision of instruction, school exten- 
sien and community relationships. For prospective building 
principals of ward schools, of town and village schools, and of 
consolidated schools. Textbooks and reports. Prerequisite: 12 
hours in Education. Open to teachers of wide experience. 
Spring. REINOEHRL. 

335. Ciry ScHoot ADMINISTRATION.—Major Topics: Evolu- 
tion of city districts; the school plant; administrative organiza- 
tions: boards of education; the city superintendent; the teach- 
ing staff; classification and premotion of pupils; student activi- 
ties; school accounting, budgets and reports; educational pub- 
licity. Prerequisite: 12 hours in education. Open to teachers 
of wide experience. Textbook, discussions, reports. (Offered 
in 1925-26 and alternate years.) Winter. REINOEHL. 

336. ScHoot Supervision.—The supervisory aspects of school 
administration. Development of supervision; present status; 
methods and plans; class schedules; organizing teaching mate- 
rials; criticism of instruction; supervised study; supervisory 
devices ; economy and effectiveness in teaching; measuring re- 
sults. References, discussions, reperts. Prerequisite: 12 hours 
in Education. Open to teachers of wide experience. Spring 
REINOEHL, 

337. SECONDARY TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS.—Desirable out- 
comes of the different high school subjects; a critical survey of 
available high school tests and scales; the technique of giving, 
scoring, tabulating, presenting, and interpreting the results; the 
use of standard tests in experimentation, classification and diag- 
nosis. Each member of the class will be given actual practice 
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in the application of scme standard test. Prerequisites: Psy- 
cee 231 (232) (233), and Educational Principles 233. Fall. 
EBER. 


433. SEMINAR IN ScHOooL ADMINISTRATION.—A _ research 
course dealing with vital problems in school administration 
chosen by the student for careful investigation and report. Pre- 
requisite: Twelve hours in schcol administration. From one 
to three hours credit. Any term. REINOEHL. 


530. SratisticAL MetHops IN Epucation.—A practical study 
of the scientific methods of compiling, organizing, and inter- 
preting educational data. The solution of concrete problems 
illustrating measures of central tendency, dispersion and rela- 
tionship. Use of index numbers. Tabulations and graphic rep- 
resentation of data. Prerequisite: Nine hours in Education. 
(Offered in 1925-26 and alternate years.) Fall. RerNorHL. 


535. THe Junior HicH Scuoot.—Designed to give high 
school teachers and principals a knowledge of the junior high 
school and its organization. Topics: Need for the junior high 
school; curricula and programs of study; discipline and social 
organization; selection of teachers; homogeneous grouping; 
school tests and intelligence tests; bases for admission and pro- 
motion. Prerequisite: Educational Administration 230, Educa- 
tional Methods 231, Educational Principles 233, cr equivalent. 
Spring. WEBER. 

580. EpucationaL ProspteEmMs.—A research course pertaining 
to problems of instruction, administration, and supervision. 
Open to seniors and graduate students. Research problems may 
be carried over two or more terms and a maximum of eight 
term hours credit may be made in this course. Prerequisite: 
Educational Methods 350. Cane. 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


Proressors CADE, REINOEHL, WEBER, ASSISTANT PROFESSORS 
SHOWALTER, HoLttoway, Miss ARMSTRONG, Miss BLAIR, 
Miss Bunker, Mrs. PARMELEE, Mrs. TAYLOR, 

Miss WEApocK 


121. NuMBER AND SCIENCE FoR PRIMARY GRADES.—Organiza- 
tion of subject matter and methods of presentation. Recitation, 
reference reading, and observation. Spring. ARMSTRONG. 

124 (125) (126). Pusitic ScHoo. Music.—Sight reading de- 
veloped by use of tonic sol-fa system and study of standard 
school music text. Ability to sing, write and play simple one, 
two and three-part melodies suitable for the graded schcol. 
This includes a knowledge of scales, keys, intervals and common 
triads, note values, measure signs, etc. Mrs. PARMELEE. 

224 (225) (226). Pustic Schoo. Music.—A course in meth- 
ods of teaching music in public schools. Opportunity for obser- 
vation and actual demonstration of method is given. Pre- 
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requisite: Public School Music 124 (125) (126). Mrs. Par- 
MELEE. 

130. History ror Primary GRApES.—Selection and organiza- 
tion of materials, and methods of presentation. Lectures, reci- 
tation, reference reading, and observation. Fall. ARMSTRONG. 

131. TECHNIQUE oF TEACHING—Modern methods of teaching 
in elementary schools. Major topics are nature of the teaching 
process and factors conditioning it, types of classroom pro- 
cedures and planning them, skillful questioning, assignments, 
directed study, and methods of determining the effectiveness of 
the teaching act. Winter. REINOEHL. 

139. ENGLISH FoR PrimAry GraApEes.—The teaching of litera- 
ture, reading, composition, spelling, and penmanship. Lectures, 
recitation, reading, and observation. Winter. ARMSTRONG. 

231. TrEcCHNIQUE oF TEACHING—Modern methods of instruc- 
tion common to all subjects in the secondary school curriculum, 
and the scientific principles underlying artistic teaching. The 
major topics taken up are: Projects, problems, and perceptual 
aids in education; directed study and the use of the library; 
types of teaching procedures; skillful questioning; measurement 
of achievement; differentiated assignments; interests and moti- 
vation; and the teacher’s personality. Readings, problems, and 
observation work. Winter. WEBER. 

232. Proyect METHOD oF TEACHING.—Pedagogical principles 
underlying this method; the different types of projects; concrete 
material that has been "worked out in the classroom; the fields 
in which the project may originate; the significance of the pro- 
ject in large units of study; outcomes of projects checked 
against subject matter outlined in the course of study. Pre- 
requisites: Educational Methods 231, Educational Principles 
233, Psychology 231 (232) (233). Winter. SHOWALTER. 

331. TEACHING oF ForEIGN LANGUAGES.—The principles in- 
volved in the teaching of languages; methods of teaching pro- 
nunciation; grammar and composition. Examination of text- 
books and collateral material to form a basis for organizing 
courses of study suitable for different localities: Prerequisites: 
Not less than two years in some foreign language and Educa- 
tional Methods 231, Educational Principles 233, and Psychology 
231 (232) (233). Spring. WeEapock. 

332. PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUE OF NATURAL SCIENCE TEACH- 
ING.—The history and development of the science teaching 
movement, aims, purposes and values of science study, selection 
and organization of subject-matter, applications of the findings 
of modern psychology to science teaching, adapticn to indi- 
vidual differences and the needs of special groups, planning of 
lessons, tests and examinations, care and management of the 
laboratory and laboratory records, sequence of various science 
courses and their relation to the curriculum as a_ whole. 
Directed study in connection with the solution of problems 
based on pupil needs. Prerequisites: Psychology 231 (232) 
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(233), Educ. Admin. 230, Educ. Meth. 231, Educ. Prin. 233, and 
at least 30 term hours of college science, approximately half 
of which should be in the field of biological science and half 
in the field of physical science. Spring. SHOWALTER. 

333. TEACHING oF ENGLIsH.—The aims, methods, and results 
of teaching English in high school. Prerequisites: Educ. Meth. 
231, Educ. Prin. 233, Psychology 231 (232) (233), and English 
531 (532) (533). Winter. BuNnxKER. 

334. TEacHING oF History.—The materials of history and the 
practical problems of teaching the subject in secondary schools. 
Prerequisites: Educ. Meth. 231, Educ. Prin. 233, Psychology 231 
(232) (233), and History 131-133. Fall. Bunker. 

335. TEACHING oF MATHEMATICS.—Algebra and Geometry; 
educational value; position in course; methods of teaching 
(both American and foreign) ; order and importance of topics; 
textbooks and literature. Lectures, discussions, and reports. Pre- 
requisites: Educ. Meth. 231, Educ. Prin. 233, Psychology 231 
(232) (233), and Mathematics 155-157. Spring. BLarr. 

350. Practice TEAcHING—Daily teaching of one period in 
the Training Schcol in practical application of the principles of 
instruction. Teachers’ meeting one hour a week. (In Home 
Economics this course is called Education 350-351, and has 
Home Economics 352 as a prerequisite.) Prerequisites for 
teaching in the High School: Educ. Meth. 231, Educ. Prin. 233, 
and Psychology 231 (232) (233). ArmsTRONG, BLAIR, BUNKER, 
Cape, HoLtowAy, SHOWALTER, TAYLOR, WEADOCK. 

352. TeacHInG or Home Economics.—Deyvyelopment of the 
home econemics movement. Place of home economics in sec- 
ondary schools. Vocational home economics. Planning courses, 
methods of presentation, laboratory management, home projects. 
Prerequisites: Home Economics 331, 332 and 234-236; Educ. 
Meth. 231, Educ. Prin. 233, and Psychology 231 (232) (233). 
Spring. TAytor. 

531. Visuat Arms 1n Epucation.—Lectures, readings, discus- 
sions, experiments, and demonstrations on the use of visual aids 
in the classroom. More specifically: (a) Psychological prin- 
ciples underlying the use of visual aids in education ,(b) Types 
of visual aids and their comparative effectiveness, (c) Adminis- 
trative problems, expense, availability, method cf circulation, 
(d) Picture projection technique, and (e) Special methods in 
the various school subjects. Course offers rich opportunities 
for project work. Spring. WEBER. 


EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES 


ProFessors JEWELL, WEBER, REINOEHL, FRACKER 


111 (112) (113). IntRopuction to Epucation.—An introduc- 
tion into the main prcblems of public education in a democracy. 
First,.a study of the progress made in the scientific study of 
education, including those skills, knowledges, tastes, and ideals 
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demanded in modern life, and the instinctive equipment of the 
child which may be used to acquire these ends. Second, the 
laws of learning and thinking. Third, a brief historical trac- 
ing of the genesis of educational theory and practice. JEWELL. 

132. PrincieLes oF ELEMENTARY Epucation.—Principles of 
education as they affect the work cf the elementary school. 
Objectives of the school, selection and organization of teaching 
materials, minimal essentials, fundamental laws of learning in 
relation to natural normal teaching procedures, motivation, sat- 
isfying individual and group needs, extra-curricular activities, 
developing responsibility, and standardization of school work. 
Spring. REINOEHL. 

134. Scoot Hyciene.—Problems of school hygiene, includ- 
ing heating, lighting, ventilating, school diseases, medical inspec- 
tion of schools, and hygiene of various school activities. Lec- 
tures and references, Fall. JeweELv. 

233. Princtptes oF SrEconpAry Epucation.—Higher consid- 
erations of modern educational theory and practice from the 
view point of the high school teacher. A critical study of the 
pupil, the teacher, the curriculum, and the schcol as a social in- 
stitution. Topics treated are: Physical and mental traits of 
pupils, individual differences, their causes and implications; re- 
organization, and the junior high school; teacher improvement 
in service, and educational associations; courses of study, and 
the selection of subject matter; the curriculum, and extra-cur- 
ricular activities; history of secondary education, and present 
educaticnal statistics; functions, aims, and objectives of the sec- 
ondary school; democracy, the school, and human _ progress. 
Readings, problems, and observation work. Spring. WEBER. 

332. ProspL—EMS IN SECONDARY EpucatTion.—For prospective 
secondary school principals and supervisors, and closely related 
to Education 233. The course deals with schcol statistics; stan- 
dardization; test building; teacher rating; visual aids, and equip- 
ment; improvement of instruction; curriculum revision; ability 
grouping; junior high school education; extra-curricular activi- 
ties; records and pupil progress; school publicity; social-moral 
training; mental hygiene, etc. Course offers cpportunities for 
individual and group projects of a practical nature. Pre- 
requisite: Psychology 231 (232) (233) or equivalent and Edu- 
cational Principles 233. Winter. WEBER. 

334. PrpAcocy oF RELIGION.—A course dealing with the edu- 
cational principles of religious work. The problems are attacked 
through the administrational, curriculum and methods stand- 
points, and the educational viewpoint of religious work is fol- 
lowed. Prerequisites: Educational Psychology 131 (132) or 
Psychology 231 (232) (233), and six hours of Psychology in 
addition. Spring. FRacker. 

430. SEMINAR IN SECONDARY EpucATION.—A research course 
in special problems in secondary education, pertaining preferably 
to Arkansas. Administration, supervisicn, experimentation, in- 
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vestigation, statistics, etc. Prerequisites: Educational Adminis- 
tration 230, Educational Methods 231, Educational Principles 
233, or equivalent. Offered any term. WEBER. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


PROFESSORS JEWELL, FRACKER, WEBER, CADE 


Besides the courses in Psychology appearing below, students 
are offered other courses in Psychology in the College of Arts 
and Sciences. 

131 (132). ELEMENTARY PsyCHOLocy —A course in general 
Psychology designed only for students in two-year primary 
teachers course. Open to freshmen. Fall and winter. FRACKER. 

239. PsycHoLocGy oF ELEMENTARY ScHooL Susyects.—The 
psychological processes involved in the learning of reading, 
writing, arithmetic, history, and geography. The laws of habit 
formation applied in arranging the material. Prerequisite: 
Educ. Psych. 131 (132) or Psych. 231 (232) (233). Winter. 
Cape, 


230. Genetic PsycHoLocy.—An intensive study of the devel- 
opment of the mind from childhood to adolescence, with a ccn- 
sideration of the arguments for and against the recapitulation 
theory. A careful interpretation of both heredity and environ- 
mental influences in their bearing upon education in the home 
and in the schocl. Prerequisite: Educ. Psych. 131 (132) or 
Psych. 231 (232) (233). Fall. Jewev. 


335. PsycHoLtocy oF HicH ScHoot Susyects——A_ psycho- 
logical analysis of high school subjects with the object of deter- 
mining the mental processes involved in studying them; review 
of experimental studies; criticism of methods of instruction. 
Prerequisites: Educ. Psych. 131 (132), or 231 (232) (233) and 
Education 233. Winter. WEBER. 


336 PsycHoLtocy oF TEACHING—Especially for students in 
the various Smith-Hughes courses, dealing with the topics 
usually studied in General Psychology, but always with ref- 
erence to the learning process. Very practical, and the applica- 
tion of the laws of psychology to teaching will be stressed. 
Fall. JEweELL. 


338. ApbvANCED EpUucATIONAL PsycHoLoGy—The types and 
laws of learning are critically evaluated. A study is made of 
the variations in learning due to practice, methods, fatigue, and 
interest. Prerequisite: Educ. Psych. 131 (132) or Psych. 231 
(232) (233). Spring. FRracKeEr. 


339. PsycHoLoGy oF ADOLESCENCE.—The important physical, 
mental, and moral changes natural to adolescence. Of special 
interest to all whe have to deal with boys and girls of high 
school age. Attention given to laying the foundation for the 
pedagogy of secondary instruction. Prerequisite: Educ. Psych 
131 (132), or Psych. 231 (232) (233). Winter. JEWEL. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Proressor SCHMIDT, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SHALEY, 
Mr. Crancie, Miss MANSFIELD, Mr. FARRIS 


For Men 


These courses have not been prepared for the general student 
body, but for players and for those whose business cr pleasure 
it may be to instruct players or teams, the idea being to train 
men to fill the demand for athletic coaches in the institutions of 
learning throughout the state. The work will consist partly of 
lectures and partly of demonstrations. The ccurses are not open 
to freshmen. 


225. MASSAGE AND BANDAGING.—This course will treat on 
massage and athletic rubs, bandaging and taping, treatments of 
injuries, infections, fractures and dis!ocations. Applied anat- 
omy and physiology. Diet and miscellaneous training suggest- 
ions. Winter. CRANGLE. 

231. THrEory oF FoorsALtyt.—Standard systems of offensive and 
defensive methods; approved play for each positicn of line, 
ends, and backfield; generalship and strategy; the relative value 
of kicking, passing, and running; regular and open formation; 
signal systems; conditioning and training of team; equipment; 
a study of the rules from the standpoint of coaching, playing, 
and officiating. Frequent and regular demonstraticns on the 
field of blocking, tackling, passing, punting, place and drop 
kicking, drills for linemen and backs, tackling dummy and 
charging sled, fundamentals emphasized. Spring. ScHmupr. 


232. THEORY oF BASKETBALL. —To aid and benefit those de- 
siring to coach basketball. Emphasis will be given to team play, 
characteristics of the different positions, passing, catching, and 
dribbling the ball, goal shooting, pivoting and dodging, offensive 
and defensive systems, consideration of the different styles of 
play used by leading coaches, conditioning a team, study of the 
rules. The principles and ideas brought out in the theory of 
class will be demonstrated and practiced. Winter. Scumuipr. 


233. Turory oF FIFLp AND TRACK.—Form and method of 
starting, finishing, sprinting, distance-running, hurdling, high 
and broad jumping, pole vaulting, weight events, shot put, dis- 
cus, hammer, and throwing the javelin, relay racing; a sugges- 
tive course of training and conditioning fer each event. Lec- 
tures on diet, massage; rules of competitions; suggestions on 
the conduct and management of athletic meets. Each event dis- 
cussed in theory class will be practiced on the track and field. 
WINTER. SCHMIDT. 


234. TuHerory or BASEBALL.—The theory and fundamentals of 
the national game as a science as well as an art. Special atten- 
tion to battery work, pitching, strategy, delivery, the proper 
methed of filling each position; team play, coaching methods, 
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study of the rules. Demonstration and practice of the princi- 
ples discussed in theory class. Winter. CRANGLE. 


For Women 
Minor in Physical Education 


The minor in physical education for women enables students 
to specialize in the subject, even though they do not adopt it as 
a major. Provision is thus made for students to qualify them- 
selves to teach physical education in connection with academic 
subjects in the high schools. 

In order to minor in physical education for women, a student 
must have completed the following courses in addition to his 
regular freshman and sophomore work: 


Credit 
Hours 


Technique of Sports 214, 215, 216 (any two)... 


Games 221 


Elementary Folk Dancing 222... 2 
Practical Hygiene 223 ....2....ccsscssssesseseseceesesseees 2 
Elementary Natural Dancing, 217, 218, 219. 3 
Principles of Physical Education | 527s = nie 
Supervised teaching or coaching... 2.22... . ccs eeecseeeerereneesesceneesceeneeeeee 10 hours 
23 hours 


(See also courses in College of Arts and Sciences.) 


214, 215, 216. TrEcCHNIQUE oF Sports.—The rules of the games 
and methods of coaching the sports offered each term. Stu- 
dents will assist as officials in the various games held on the 
campus. These courses to be taken supplementary to courses 
211, 212, 213, by those expecting to teach. MANSFIELD. 

217 (218) (219). ELementary NaturaAL DANcING.—The ex- 
pression of music by the individual, entailing a study of phras- 
ing, note values and moods te be found in music, and exercises 
for the purpose of gaining control of movements. May be 
taken in place of 211, 212, 213. Prerequisite: 111, 112, 115. 
MANSFIELD, 

221. Games.—Especially for teachers. A graded series of 
games suitable for playground, schoolroom, and gymnasium, and 
leading to the more advanced team games is given. Pre- 

uisite:111, 112, 113. Fall. SHALEy. 

ELEMENTARY Fotk Dancinc.—A graded ccurse of folk 
dances suitable for use in the elementary school. Prerequisite: 
111, 112, 113. Winter. SHALEy. 

Practica, Hyctene.—Lectures and practice in first aid, 
exercises for correcting postural defects, the examination and 
measuring of school children. Prerequisite: 111, 112, 113. 
Spring. SHALEY. 

514 (515) (516). ApvaAncep NaturaL Dancinc.—The higher 
forms of dancing leading directly to dance drama. Prerequisite: 
217 (218) (219). SHALEY. 

517. Apvancep Fork Dancinc.—More difficult dances suit- 
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able for use in high schools and colleges. Prerequisite: 222. 
Spring. SHALEy. 

527. PrincipLes oF PHysicaL Epucation.—As applied to the 
teaching cf games, folk dances, tactics, and the coaching of 
athletics. Prerequisite: 111, 112, 113. Fall. MANsFIELp. 
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COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


The purpose of the courses is to prepare young men for the 
profession of engineering. The value of the training acquired 
in a university course is recognized by railway officials, manu- 
facturers, municipal, state, and federal authorities. The demand 
in industrial and engineering fields throughout the country is 
for college graduates. 

The graduates of the College ef Engineering of the University 
of Arkansas are scattered over the entire world, occupying 
positions of trust in foreign lands, in the service of the United 
States government, in large manufactories, and in state and 
municipal service, cr are building for themselves reputations as 
professional engineers. 


ADMISSION 


For a detailed statement of the entrance requirements and a 
description of the subjects accepted for entrance see pages 23-32. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


The College of Engineering offers through its various depart- 
ments four-year courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Chemical Engineering (B. Ch. E.), Bachelor of Civil Engineer- 
ing (B. C. E.), Bachelor of Civil Engineering in Highways 
(B. C. E. in Highways), Bachelor of Electrical Engineering 
(B. E. E.), and Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering (B. M. 
E.) ; graduate courses leading to the degrees of Chemical Engt- 
neer (Ch. E.), Ctvil Engineer (C. E.), Electrical Engineer 
(E. E.), and Mechanical Engineer (M. E.); and special two- 
year courses leading to a certificate. 

Candidates for the bachelor’s degree in engineering must meet 
the entrance, residence, and registration requirements, and must 
complete satisfactorily 213 term hours as outlined in the fol- 
lowing courses cf study. 


Elective courses will not be given unless as many as five stu- 
dents, who have completed the required undergraduate course, 
register for them. 


All senior engineering students, accompanied by instructors, 
are required, during the spring term, to make a visit of inspec- 
tion to power plants, manufacturing plants, and noted engi- 
neering works. All engineering students will be required to 
spend one week in actual field practice in surveying during the 
junicr year. 

A student desiring to return for further study after complet- 
ing requirements for the bachelor’s degree in one of the three 
major courses, may complete the requirements for a degree in 
either of the other major courses in one academic year, pro- 
vided he can complete all courses, cr their equivalent, that are 
required for the bachelor’s degree in the designated department 
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of study. Such a candidate is required to complete a minimum 
of 45 credit hours. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES 
ALL ENGINEERING STUDENTS 


Freshman Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 


Physics 147 (148) (149) General Physies.................. 4 4 4 
English 131 (132) (133) Composition... ees 3 3 
Math. 151, 152, 153, Alg.; Trig.; Ana 5 5 5 
Drawing 121, 111, 112, 123, Mech. D 
2 2 2 
2 2 2 
1 1 1 
17 17 17 
Sophomore Year 
Mathematics 251, 252 (253) Anal.; Calculus... 5 5 5 
Chemistry 257 (258) (259) General Chem.. eS 5 5 
Drawing 221, 222, 223, Mech. Draw.. a) 2 2 
*C. E. 230 and 220 Surveying... 1 
*M. E. 230 and 220 Elements he ic) 5 5 
*E. E. 230 and 220 Elements... a) 
Military Art 211 (212) (213) 1 1 1 
18 18 18 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 


Chem. 354 (355), 359 Organic; Industrial... 5 5 

Chem. 254, 255 Quantitative Anal... aS 5 

M. E. 321, 322, 323, Mechanics........ z 2 2 

C. E, 324, 325, 326, Strength of Materials.. 2 2 2 

tElective - 4 4 9 
18 18 18 

Sentor Year 

Chem. 434 History, 435 (436) Ady. Inorg 3 3 3 

Chemistry 451 (452) Physical Chem e 5 5 

E. E. 337, 338, Principles. 3 3 = 

E. E. 327, 328 Laboratory. 2 2 o 

TElective sass kc 10 5 10 
18 18 18 


*These courses are repeated each term, and a student is required to take 
one term of each. 


tAll electives must be chosen with the consent of the head of the de- 
partment of Chemistry and the Dean of the College of Engineering. Of 
these electives 17 hours must be chosen from other courses in chemistry 
and at least 9 hours in English or a foreign language. 
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Economics 533, Commercial La 
tElectives 
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= 334, Adv. Surveying .... 
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E 


E. 343, Hydraulics ........ 
E. 352, R. R. Surveying. 
. E. 321, 322, 323, Mechan 
Geol. 
tElectives 


E. 534, Federal Aid Plans. 
E. 548, Highway Bridges ..... 
Economics S23 Commercial”: Law 
tElectives: eee * = 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


FALL 
. 321, 322, Top. Surv. (field); Draw. 
. 324, 325, 326, Strength of Materials. 
3 G32, 3aa5 Graphic Statics; Beach Details 


. 335, Highways, 
336, Topographic Survey g 
- 340, Railroads .............. 


147, Gen. Geol 


&| van: : 


Senior Year 


. 428, Concrete Design 
. 431, Structural Details 
- 432, Sanitary Engr. ... 
. 433, Water Supply ..... 
. 434, Contracts and Spec... 
. 435, Bridge Design 

. 436, 437, Masonry and Rein. 
2.4383 ‘Lhesis 2528 
. 440, Testing Lab. 

. 443, Bridge Design 
. 451, Bridge Stresses . 
* 530, Land Drainage ...... 


HIGHWAY ENGINEERING 


Junior Year 


Same as Junior Civil Engineering. 


Senior Year 


425, Highway Bridges . 
428, Concrete Design ... 
431, Structural Details 
434, Contr. and Spe = 
, 437, Masonry and Reinforced Conerete 3 
438, Thesis = 
440, Testing Lab. 
451, Bridge Stresses 
532, Highway Admin. 
533, Bituminous Lab. — 
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chosen with the advice and consent of the head of the depart- 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


FALL 
321, 322, 323, Electrical Engineering Lab... 2 
324, 325, 326, Electrical Engineering Design 2 
331,332,333, Dynamo Electric Machinery........ 3 
311,312,313, Mechanical Engineering Lab... 
321, 322, 323, Mechanics ... ae 
331, 332, ahr Heat Power eering 
C. E. 324, 325, 326, Strength of Materials. 
PE lect pen a cateecaccr met tecle mens ; 


Zenon 
mmm mss 


Suggested Electives: 
English 331 (332), Pub. Sh 735, 
Foreign Language .... Reegser ooh 
Physics sere 
Public Speaking .. f Epetecir xtestres 
Electrical Engineering 434, 435, 436, or 334 


Senior Year 


E. E. 421, 422, 423, Electrical Engineering Lab..... 2 
E. E. 424, 425, 426, Electrical Engineering Design 2 
E. E. 431, 432, 433, Alternating Current Mach...... 3 


E. E. 521, 522, 523, Electric Power Plants. 2 
E. E. 534, Thesis . = 
Econ, 533, Commercial Law : 3 
Econ. 237, Industrial Management 000s 
C. E. 434, Contracts and Specifications phecennaseseotsaed 
ESTO CEI Ve oes spessissecatucassthasstteseseore ; 6 
18 
Snegested electives: 
Foreign Language - a 
Economics Siscaonansactee 3 
klectrical Engineering (438). (439). (533) ; An yO: 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Junior Year 


C. E. 324, 325, 326, Strength of Materials... 2 
M. E. 321, 322, 323, Mechanics .. 2 
M. E. 331, 332, 333, Heat Power Engineering... eT <3 
M. E. 327, 328, 329, M. E, Laboratory ..............-..- : 2 
M. E. 521, 522, 523, Elem. Machine Design : 2 
E. E. 337, 338, 339, Electrical Engineering . 3 
E. E. 327, 328, 329, E. Tahorstory aS, 1 
tElective ... : 3 

18 


Senior Year 


MSR ee ADS 12704) Sie NOSIS) ceiveressitacsarosacesetusecense sont 
M. E. 421, 422, 423, Advanced Machine Design... 2 
M. E, 424, 425, 426, Adv. Mechanical Lab.. 4 
M. E. 427, Mechanics of Transportation = 
M, E. 431, Heating and Ventilation 3 
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CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 


M. E. 434, Mechanical america of Power Plants 3 fe = 
M. E. 441, Metallography ........ : BS 4 = 
C. E. 343, Hydraulics : 5 + 
CE 434, Contracts and Sp : : 3 
Econ. 237, Industrial Manageme = 3 = 
Econ. 533, Commercial Law “ 3 x * 
Elective 2. 4 6 4 

18 18 18 


GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL DEGREES 


The regulations concerning these degrees are outlined on a 
previous page under the heading of “Graduate Work and 
Advanced Degrees.” 


SENIOR THESIS 


Tuesis.—Each senior or graduate student, candidate for a 
degree, is required to submit the subject of his thesis not later 
than December 15, and the completed thesis not later than June 
1, to a committee consisting of the candidate’s major professor 
and two other members appointed by the dean, for its criticism 
and approval. All these must be neatly typewritten on one 
side of plain white paper, 8!4x1l inches in size, leaving a 1- 
inch margin. When drawings or diagrams are used they should 
be made to conform to these dimensions or some multiple of 
them. The first page of the thesis should contain the title and 
the following statement: “Thesis submitted by............... 
to the faculty of the University of Arkansas in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree of................-- 
and the date. Theses submitted for bachelor degrees must be 
at least 2,500 words in length. A fee of two dollars is required 
to cover the cost cf binding. 


DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENTS 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
Proressor HALE, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR WERTHEIM, ASSISTANT 


ProFessoR HuMPHREYS, Mr. Porter 


The requirements for a degree are outlined on previous pages. 
The courses in chemistry for chemical engineers are described 
under the Department of Chemistry. 


a), 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 


PRoFESSOR STOCKER, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SPENCER, 
Mr. MuLLINS 
The requirements for a degree are outlined on previous pages. 
The courses in civil engineering include theoretical instruc- 


t To be chosen with the advice and consent of the head of the 
department. 
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tion accompanied by illustrations and as much of engineering 
practice as possible. Much time is deveted to practice in the 
field, drafting room, and laboratory, this work being carried on 
parallel with the class work. Each year a party of engineering 
students goes into camp for one week for practice in survey- 
ing and railway location. The courses will give the student a 
knowledge of fundamental principles that will enable him to 
enter intelligently upon prefessional practice. 

In recent years many problems have arisen in connection with 
the construction and maintenance of highways, creating a de- 
mand for men who have been trained for this particular branch 
of engineering. The course in highway engineering has been 
arranged to aid in training engineers for this work. 

A well equipped laboratory has been provided for making all 
the standard tests in accordance with the practice of the Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

A laboratory fee of $2.00 is charged for the following courses 
in Civil Engineering: 220, 322, 334, 340, 352, 430, 440, 533. 

220. Surveyinc Fietp Practice.—Exercises in the field, in- 
cluding land surveying, leveling, trench and grading problems, 
and the adjustment of instruments. Field practice, six hours a 
week. Prerequisite: Plane Trigonometry. Should be taken 
simultaneously with 230. Every term. MuLLINs. 

230. ELEMENTARY SuRVEYING.—General surveying to meet the 
needs of all engineering students; the care and use of tape, 
level, compass, and transit; study of land surveying, public 
land surveys, area and traverse calculation. Lectures and reci- 
tations three heurs. Should be taken simultaneously with 220. 
Prerequisite: Plane Trigonometry. Every term. MULLINS. 

340, RaAtroAp SurRvVEYING.—Problems and practice in the loca- 
tion of simple, vertical, and transition curves; turnouts, measure- 
ments of cuts and fills; setting slope stakes, and making com- 
putations for velumes. Prerequisites: 220, 230, 322, 336. 
Spring. SPENCER. 

352. RAILROAD SURVEYING.—Preliminary surveys and location; 
simple, vertical, and transition curves; turnouts and cross-overs; 
estimates of earthwork and materials of construction. Part field 
practice. Prerequisites: 220, 230, 322, 336. Winter. SPENCER. 

322. Frecp PrAcTICE IN SuRVEYING.—Adjustment of instru- 
ments, topographical mapping, stadia and plain table work; tri- 
angulation; land and city surveying. Field practice six hours. 
Should be taken simultaneously with 336. Prerequisite: 220, 230. 
Fall.» MuLuins. 

321. TorocrapHicaL Drawinc.—Computations and drawing of 
topographical maps from actual surveys. Drawing practice six 
hours. Prerequisite: Drawing 221-223. Fall. MuLutns. 

324, 325, 326. SrrENGTH oF MATERIALS.—Mathematical analy- 
sis of the stresses in beams and columns under various kinds 
of loading; supplemented by problems. Prerequisites: Math. 
253. STOCKER. 
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332. GrapHic Srtatics.——Graphical solution of problems. 
Drawing practice nine hours. Prerequisite: Drawing 221-223, 
C. E. 321. Winter. MULLINs. 

333. Drawinc.—Detail drawing of simple wood and _ steel 
roef trusses. Drawing practice nine hours. Prerequisite: Draw- 
ing 221-223, C. E. 321, 332. Spring. MuLLINsS. 

343. Hyprautics.—The theory of hydraulics; principles of 
hydrostatic and hydrodynamic pressures; gauging; water measur- 
ing devices; study of flow of water in pipes and open chan- 
nels. Lectures and recitations three hours, computation work 
three hours. Prerequisite: M. E. 321, 322, C. E. 324, 3285. 
Spring. MULLINS. ? 

335. HicHways.—The location, design, construction, and 
maintenance of earth, gravel, brcken stone, concrete and bitu- 
minous macadam roads. Prerequisite: 220, 230, 322, 336. 
Winter. MULLINS. 

336. SurvEyiNG.—The use, care, and adjustment of level, 
transit, plane table, and sextant; methods employed in topo- 
graphic, land, city, mine, and hydrographic surveying; map 
making and calculations from field notes. Lectures and recita- 
tions three hours. Prerequisite: 220, 230. Fall. MuLLINs. 

436, 437. MASONRY AND REINFORCED CONCRETE.—Stone and 
brick masonry; plain and reinforced concrete; deep founda- 
tions; dams, retaining walls, reinforced cencrete structures. 
Prerequisites: C. E. 324, 325, 326; M. E. 321, 322, 323. Fall 
and winter. SPENCER. 


428. Concrete Desicn.—Design of reinforced concrete struc- 
tures. Drawing practice six hours. Prerequisites: 436, 437. 
Spring. SPENCER. 

430. HiGHwAy ENGINEERING LABoRATORY.—Tests on gravei 
and broken stone to determine hardness, toughness, cementing 
power, and resistance to abrasion; rattler tests and absorption 
tests on paving brick; tests on sand and clay. Labcratory six 
hours. Prerequisite: 335. Winter. SPENCER. 


440. ENGINEERING LABoRATORY.—Tests to determine strength 
and other properties of materials of construction; tensile and 
crushing tests on brick and stone; standard tests on natural 
and Portland cements; tests to determine the effect of graded 
and ungraded aggregates on concrete. Recitation one hour; 
laboratory six hours a week. Prerequisite: C. E. 324, 325, 326; 
M. E. 321, 322, 323. Winter. SPENCER. 

334. ApvANCED SuRVEYING.—Problems in triangulation, topo- 
graphic surveying, precise leveling, and practical astronomy. 
Prerequisite: 352. Spring. SPENCER. 

451. Roor anp Brince Stresses.—Computation of stresses 
in roofs and bridges, chiefly by analytical methods. Special 
attention given to the subject of train loads for railroad bridges. 
Prerequisite: C. E, 324, 325, 326, 332, 333; M. E. 321, 322, 323. 
Fall. SrocKer. 
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431. SrrucruraL Deraits.—Design of details of steel and 
timber structures. Prerequisite: 451. Winter. STocKer. 

435. Brince DesicGN.—Complete design with detailed drawings 
and estimates of weight and cost cf a plate girder bridge. Pre- 
requisite: 451. Winter. STocKER. 

443. Brince Desicn.—Complete design with detailed draw- 
ings and estimates of weight and cost of a riveted or pin con- 
nected railroad bridge. Prerequisites: 451-431. Spring. 
STOCKER. 

432. SEWERAGE.—Municipal sewage disposal. Computations 
of quantities of sanitary and storm sewage, design of separate 
and combined systems of sewers, design of sewage purification 
works, and the ultimate dispcsal of sludge and effluents. Finan- 
cial, legal, and pathological considerations of sanitation. Pre- 
requisite: 343. Winter. STocKeEr. 

433. WatTEeRWoRKS.—Public water supplies. Examination of 
sources of supply, computation of quantities required, design of 
reservoirs, purification plants, and distributing systems. Finan- 
cial, legal, and patholcgical considerations of municipal water 
supply. Prerequisite: 343. Spring. SPENCER. 

425. HicHwaAy Brince Desicn.—Problems in the design of 
highway bridges, determination of waterways, construction and 
maintenance of highway bridges and culverts. Drawing and 
computation six hours. Prerequisite: 451. Winter. STocker. 

548. HicHway Brice DesicN.—A continuation of 425. 
Spring. STOCKER. 

434. ENGINEERING CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS.—Legal 
aspects of contract and specification forms, and instruments 
for advertisements, prcposals, contracts, and bonds; specifica- 
tions for various kinds of work and materials. Spring. 
STOCKER. 

438. TuHesis—(See SeENionR THESIS On previous pages.) 
STOCKER. 

530. Lanp DraAINAGE AND I[RRIGATION.—Rainfall and run-off, 
the survey of drainage basins, the computation of quantities of 
run-off from drainage basins; the design, location, and con- 
struction of drainage ccurses; the financial and legal considera- 
tions of land drainage; benefits derived from land drainage. 
The sources of water supply for irrigation; the design, loca- 
tion, and construction of irrigation works; the application and 
duty of water; the financial, legal, and beneficial consideration 
of irrigaticn. Prerequisite: 343. Fall. SPENCER. 

531. INFLUENCE LINEs.—Stresses in framed structures by 
graphical analysis and influence lines. Fall. SPENCER. 

5 Highway ApDMINISTRATION.—The relation of road and 
street improvement to social and economic welfare, state. 
county, and city highway departments, highway and local im- 
provement law, traffic regulation, taxation and methods of 
financing county roads and city pavements. Prerequisite: 335. 
Spring. Stocker. 
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533. Biruminous MarteriAts Testinc.—Standard tests for 
bituminous materials and their application tc material specifica- 
tions. Prerequisite: 335. Fall. StocKer. 

534. FepErRaL Aip HighwAys.—Reconnaissance and complete 
detailed highway surveys; making a complete set of road plans 
in accordance with Federal Aid Projects. Field practice and 
drafting, nine hours. Prerequisite: 220, 230, 335. Winter. 
MULLINS. 

535. MUNICIPAL PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT.—Proper de- 
sign, construction, and maintenance of streets and pavements; 
other problems of municipal engineering; city management. 
Lecture and recitation three hours. Prerequisite: 322, 336, 335. 
Spring. MuLLINs. 

536. Concrete ARCHES.—Elastic theory cf arches and appli- 
cation to concrete structures. Prerequisite: M. E. 321, 322, 
323. C. E. 324, 325, 326, 436, 437. Open to Seniors only. Win- 
ter. SPENCER. 

537. Estimatinc.—Study of cost data, preparation of esti- 
mates, contractor's accounting. Spring. SPENCER. 

SANITARY BACTERIOLOGY.—A course offered by the Depart- 
ment of Bacteriology primarily for students in engineering 
interested in water supply and sanitary engineering. 


DRAWING AND ARCHITECTURE 
Proressor WIiLson, Mr. ALLEN 


This department teaches the courses in general engineering 
drawing, and alsc some elective courses of interest to students 
in the several colleges. 

The work offered in architecture for the school year 1925-26 
is the prescribed work for the junior year of a course that has 
been outlined as suitable for students interested in Architectural 
Engineering. The junior work is based on the course of study 
as shown, in the catalog, for all freshman and sophomore engi- 
neering students. 


Drawing 


121, 111. MecHANicAL DrAwinc.—The selection and care of 
instruments; lettering, sketching, and working drawings. Fall 
and winter. Prerequisite: None. Wutson, ALLEN. 

112, 123. Descriptive GEomMEerry.—Lectures covering elements 
of Descriptive Geometry, with assigned problems to be worked 
out on the drawing board. Some of the assignments make 
application of Descriptive Geometry te practical problems. Pre- 
requisite: 121. Winter and spring. Wu_son, ALLEN. 

221, 222, 223. MECHANICAL DRAWING. —Elementary course in- 
cluding lettering, technical sketching, machine parts, detail and 
assembly drawing, tracing and blue-printing, perspective and 
isometric drawing, and empirical machine design. Drawing 
practice six hours. Prerequisite: 123. Wiurson. 
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224, 225, 226. ARCHITECTURAL DrAwinGc.—Plans and specifica- 
tions, details, bills of material, perspective drawing, orders of 
architecture. For students expecting to elect only one course 
in architectural work. Prerequisite: None. Wurson. 

227, 228. Lrrrertnc—Freehand lettering, titles for maps, etc. 
Drawing practice six hours. Winter and spring. WILSON. 


Architecture 


331, 332, 333. ELements or ARCHITECTURE—Architectural 
perspective, shades and shadows, elementary architectural de- 
sign. Prerequisite: Drawing 123. ALLEN. 

321, 322, 323. ArcHITECTURAL DrawinGc.—Architectural work- 
ing drawings. Materials cf construction. Prerequisite: Draw- 
ing 123. WHuLsoN. 

334. Buipinc SANITATION.—Plumbing, trap ventilation, re- 
moval of wastes; water closets; drains and systems of water 
supply; sewage disposal: water supply and fixtures in all types 
of buildings. Prerequisite: Junior standing. Spring. Wutson. 

335, 336, 337. History or ArcHITEcTURE.—The history of 
Egyptian, Western Asiatic, Greek, Roman, Early Christian, By- 
zantine, Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance, and Modern Archi- 
tecture; effects of local, political, and economic conditions on 
architectural development; influence of climate, materials, struc- 
tural systems; evolution of architectural forms. ALLEN. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Proressors GLApson, STELZNER, Mr. BULLEN 

The requirements for a degree are outlined on a previous 
page. 

The courses in this department séek to combine general and 
technical subjects in such proporticns as to furnish a good 
foundation for the profession of electrical engineering. Suffi- 
cient theory is taught in the class-room and illustrated by labo- 
ratory experiments to give the student a knowledge of the un- 
derlying principles. Shop experience with manufacturing com- 
panies to give the student specific practical training is desirable. 
Such training should be obtained during vacations and after 
graduation. 

A laboratory fee of $2.00 is charged for the following courses 
in Electrical Engineering: 220, 321, 322, 323, 327, 328, 329, 421, 
422, 423. 

230. ELEMENTS oF ELEcTRICAL ENGINEERING.—Introductory. 
Recitations and demonstration on electric and magnetic circuits 
and machines. Measuring instruments, their use and calibra- 
tion. Prerequisite: Physics 147-149. Every term. BuLLEN. 

220, ExvecrricAL ENGINEERING LABorATORY.—To accompany 
231. Laboratory four hours. Prerequisite: Physics 147-149. 
Every term. BuLLEN. 

331, 332, 333. DyNamo Evectric Macuinery.—Direct and 
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alternating current machinery with their general applications. 
Prerequisite: 230. STELZNER. 

321, 322, 323. ELecrricAL ENGINEERING LaABoratory.—Elec- 
trical and magnetic measurements, use and calibration of instru- 
ments; testing of direct and alternating current machinery. 
Four hours a week. To accompany 331-333. STELZNER. 

324, 325, 326. ExecrricAL ENGINEERING DeEsicN.—Problems 
in direct current machinery, calculations and drawing. Four 
hours. Prerequisite: 230. BULLEN. 

334. ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING.—Electric light wiring and 
different methods of artificial illumination; sources, intensity 
and distribution of light; physiological and hygienic problems; 
direct and indirect lighting : reflecting surfaces; illumination 
and photometric calculations. Prerequisite: 230. Fall. STELZNER. 

337, 338, 339. Princrpces oF ELectricAL ENGINEERING.—A 
course for non-electrical students in cirect and alternating cur- 
rent machinery with their general applications. Prerequisite: 
230. BuLLen. 

327, 328, 329. ExvecrricAL ENGINEERING LABORATORY.—To ac- 
company 337-339. Four hours a week. This course may be 
taken for one hour credit. BuLLen. 

421, 422, 423. Etecrricat ENGINEERING LARBoRATORY.—Labora- 
tory exercises to accompany 431-433. Four hours. STELZNER. 

424, 425, 426. ExecrricAL ENGINEERING DesiGn—Preblems in 
alternating current machinery, calculations and drawings. Four 
hours a week. To accompany 431-433. BULLEN. 

431, 432, 433. ALTERNATING CURRENTS AND ALTERNATING 
CuRRENT MACHINERY.—Lectures, recitations and problems on 
alternating current circuits and machinery. Prerequisite: 333. 
STELZNER. 

434. TreLepHony.—tThe principal systems of telephony in prac- 
tical use. Prerequisite: General Physics. Spring. BuLien. 

435. WrrELEssS TELEGRAPHY.—The principal systems of wire- 
less telegraphy and telephony in practical use. Prerequisite: 
General Physics. Fall. BuLien. 

436. Wire TELEGRAPHY.—The principal systems of wire 
telegraphy; signals and fire alarms. Prerequisite: General 
hysics. Winter. BULLEN. 

437. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING SEMINAR—Students who attend 
and take part in at least three-fourths of the meetings of the 
University of Arkansas Branch of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers during the junior and senicr years, and 
who prepare and present an acceptable original paper on some 
engineering subject, will be allowed three term hours of credit. 

438. Eecrric TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION oF PowER— 
Modern methods of transmission and distribution of electric 
power. Prerequisite: 431. Fall. Grapson. 

439. ExectrricAL Ramways.—Application of electricity to the 
propulsion of street cars and railway trains. Selection, equip- 
ment, and study of the various systems of electric traction. 
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Lectures, recitations, and problems. Prerequisite: 333. Win- 
ter. STELZNER. 

533. Hypro-ELectic ENGINEERING—-Methods of investigating 
pewer possibilities of flowing water, collecting data, selecting 
power sites, designing dams, power house, transmission lines, 
and machinery. Prerequisite: 431. Spring. GLapson. 

521, 522, 523. Execrric Power PLANnts.—A discussion of 
public utility plants for the production and utilization of electric 
energy. Selection, arrangement and installation of machinery, 
general power plant specifications and design, operation and 
management. Prerequisite: 333 or 339. GLApson. 

534. Tuesis.—(See Senior Thesis on previcus pages.) 
GLADSON. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Proressor CUSHMAN, Mr. Strate, Mr. DINwIppIE, 
Mr. THompson, Mr. HaArpGRAVE 


The requirements for a degree are outlined on a previous 
page. 

Mechanical engineers are in demand in various lines of engi- 
neering work, sach as consulting engineering; power plant de- 
signing, constructing, and operating; designing, constructing, 
erecting, operating, and testing all kinds of machinery; en- 
gineering salesmanship; heating and ventilating engineering; 
designing, constructing, and erecting material handling ma- 
chinery, ships, automobiles, and aircraft; manufacture of tex- 
tiles, foeds, clothing, furniture, metals, and non-metallic mate- 
rials; efficiency engineering and management; metallographic 
and other lines of research and testing. 

The course in mechanical engineering is designed to give the 
student a broad foundation in the subjects that are of the 
greatest importance in his work; a technical education in his 
chosen field made practical by ‘shop and laboratory courses, 
and, in electives, a certain amount of specialization and cultural 
develcpment. It is believed that such a course will enable the 
student to be of immediate value to his employer and that it 
will insure certain advancement in his profession. 

A laboratory fee of $2.00 will be charged in the following 
courses: Mechanical Engineering 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 220, 311, 
312, 313, 327, 328, 329, 424, 425, 426, 441, 619, 611, 612, 613, 620, 
621, 622, 623, 630, 631, 632, 635. 

121. ‘Woopwork. —Joinery, use and care of tools, making of 
patterns and core boxes, electric furnace and foundry practice. 
Shop practice feur hours a week. Prerequisite: None. Every 
term. Dinwippie. 

122. Forcinc.—Management of fires; drawing, welding, an- 
nealing and tempering of tools. Shop practice four hours a 
week. Prerequisite: None. Every term. THOoMPsoN. 

123. MacuiNe Suop.—Bench work on chipping and filing; 
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turning, thread cutting, planing, and grinding. Shop practice 
four hours a week. Prerequisite: None. Every term. Harp- 
GRAVE. 

124. Carpentry.—Especially for students in Agriculture. Use 
and care of tools, grinding and sharpening edge tools, setting 
and filing saws. Commercial methods of handling lumber, con- 
struction of modern farm buildings; preparing lists of material, 
plain roof framing, use of steel square. Shop practice four 
hours a week. Prerequisite: None. Every term. D1nwippIE, 

125. Force WorKx.—Especially for students of Agriculture. 
Handling of fires, annealing, drawing and welding. Special 
problems most suitable for farm work. Shop practice four 
hours a week. Prerequisite: None. tvery term. THOMPSON. 

610, 620°or 630. [Formerly 510, 520, 530.] ApvANcep Foun- 
prY.—Every term. D1Inwippie. 

611, 621 or 631.. [Formerly 510, 520, 530.] ApvaNcep Woop- 
worK.—Every term, DINWIpDIE. 

612, 622. or 632. [Formerly 510, 520, 530.] Apvancep Forc- 
ING—Every term. THOMPSON. 

613, 623 or 633; 614, 624 or 634. [Formerly 510, 520, 530.] 
ApvaNCED MACHINE SHop.—Every term. HARnGRAVE. 

Advanced shop courses are elective for students who have 
completed the basic courses. Prerequisites: 121, 122 and 123. 

230. ELEMENTS oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING.—An_ introduc- 
tory course. Steam and gas power machinery; cther power 
plant equipment. Mechanism. Applications to transportation, 
material handling and manufacture. Accompanied by 220. Pre- 
requisite: Physics 147-149. Every term. CUSHMAN oR STRATE. 

220. ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL LABorATorY.—Concurrent 
with 230. Operation and testing of engines and other labora- 
tory apparatus. Study and calibration of testing instruments. 
Report writing. Every term. STRATE. 

321, 322, 323. MrcHANIcS.—Mathematical and graphical solu- 
tions of problems with ferces in equilibrium; problems of mo- 
tion. Prerequisite: Mathematics 251-253. CusHMAN. 

331, 332, 333. HEAT Power ENGINEERING.—General course, cov- 
ering the thermodynamic theory of heat and its application to 
gases and yapors; steam engines and turbines, and internal com- 
bustion engines; action of valves and valve gears studied by the 
aid of valve diagrams; boilers and other power plant equipment. 
Prerequisites: 230 and Mathematics 251-253. CusHMAN. 

327, 328, 329. MECHANICAL ENGINEERING LABORATORY.—Cali- 
bration tests of laboratory instruments; calorimeter tests; power 
and efficiency tests of steam engines, pumps, turbines and in- 
ternal combustion engines; boiler tests. Special emphasis on 
technical writing and form of engineering reports. Concurrent 
with 331-333. STRATE. 

311, 312, 313. MecHaAnicaAt Laporatory.—Especially for Elec- 
trical Engineering students. Similar to 327-329. Cencurrent 
with 331-333. STRATE. 
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§21, 522, 523. ELEMENTARY MACHINE DEsIGN.—Steam engines, 
valve gears and governors; gas engine mechanics; mechanism. 
Design. Six hours a week. CUSHMAN. 

421, 422, 423. Apvancep MAcHINE Desicn.—A continuation 
of 523, with more advanced problems in determining stresses 
and figuring the size of parts. The latter part of the course is 
devoted to the design of the main parts of prime movers. Pre- 
requisite: 361-363. CUSHMAN. 

MECHANICS OF TRANSPORTATION—The operation and 
design of loccmotives, aircraft, ships and automobiles. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 251-253. CusHMAN. 

441. MeETALLOGRAPHY.—A microscopic and photomicrographic 
study of metals and alloys, including low carbon and high car- 
bon steels; effects of heat treatment and addition of metallic 
elements to steel. Lecture two hours, laboratery two hours a 
week. Winter. STRATE. 

431. HEATING AND VENTILATION—Theory of heat transfer; 
heat losses; systems used for heating and ventilating buildings; 
hot air, hot water, steam, and the plenum and vacuum systems; 
central station and district heating. Principles of refrigeration. 
Supplemented by practical problems. Prerequisite: 331-333. 
Fall. Strate, 

434. MECHANICAL EQuIPMENT oF Power PLANTs.—Detailed 
study of various kinds of power plant equipment; selection of 
sizes for best economy; design and operation of modern central 
station for maximum efficiency; heat balance system. Supple- 
mented by practical problems. Prerequisite: 331-333. Fall. 
CusHMAN. 

424, 425, 426. ApvANcED MECHANICAL LABoRATORY.—A con- 
tinuation of 329, with special attention to commercial methods 
of making tests. Participation in actual commercial tests will 
be featured if suitable arrangements can be made. Prerequisite: 
327-329. STRATE. 

411, 412, 413. Tuests—(As previously described.) CusH- 
MAN. 


SHORT COURSE IN ELECTRICAL AND 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Mr. Dinwinpiz, Mr. McKiniey, Mr. StArpirp, Mr. HARDGRAVE, 
Mr. THompson, Mr. Barton 


The following course is offered to students who have at least 
a grammar schcol education and who desire to prepare them- 
selves for advancement in the trades, or to become ‘familiar with 
the care, operation, and repair of some line of machinery. The 
course is intended to give the student a working knowledge of 
steam, gas, and electrical machinery, in addition to his shop 
training. 

Upon the satisfactory completion ef two years of work, a 
certificate will be issued. 
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3, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 56, 58, 59, 62, 63, 64, 121, 122, 


First Year 
Fall Term 


2 fee of $2.00 per term is eres for the following courses: 
a} 


HOURS 
RECITATION PRACTICE 
41 Elements of Steam Boilers... *. 
44 Elementary Electricity 
11 Mechanical Drawing........ 
122 Forging . se 
14 Arithmetic 
1 Physics 


mr #fnmn 


Winter Term 


42 Elements of Steam Engines.. 
45 First Course in Direct Curre 
12 Mechanical Drawing 
121 Woodworking - 
17. Arithmetic 

2 Physics .. 


Ow 


Ni Fe NN 


Spring Term 


43 Internal Combustion Engines 


46 Direct Current Machines 
13. Mechanical Drawing 
123. Machine Shop 
15 Geometry 

3 Physics .... 


i 
— BeDNND 


Second Year 
Fall Term 


Essentials of Alternating Currents... 


> 

1 Mechanical Equipment ... 
0 Mechanical Drawing 
7 Algebra ....... 
7 
6 


-t 


Practical Mechanics. 
Gas and Oil Engines....... aa 


Baw: aw 


Winter Term 


63 Alternating Currents aatee 
52 Electrical Equipment . = 
21 Mechanical Drawing ae 
S Algebra a = 
28 Practical Mechanics Ss as 
57 Steam Boilers and Accessories... = 


Spring Term 
64 Alternating Current Machines 
59 Heating and Ventilation.......... 
22 Mechanical Drawing fae 
9 Trigonometry .......... 
$8 Steam Power Cai 
Elective | i s2i<scease 
Suggested Electives: 
$3 Electric Railways 
54. Electric ae renes 
SS Ilumination ................. 


Baw! Gw 
nN! *! 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


T. C. 14-17. ArirHmetic—The fundamental language of 
mathematics; relative importance of signs of operation; cancel- 
lation; common fractions; decimals; percentage; ratio and pro- 
pertion; roots and powers. Recitation three hours a_ week. 
McKin Ley. 

T. C. 15. Geometry.—A study of the fundamental laws of 
plane surfaces, lines and angles, and various geometrical figures. 
Recitation three hours a week. McKINLeEy. 

T. C. 7-8. Atcepra—A study of algebra using everyday ex- 
amples through the ordinary steps. Notation and expressions 
used in algebra; positive and negative numbers; addition; sub- 
traction; multiplication; division, and factoring. Fractions and 
fractional, simultaneous and quadratic equations; exponents, 
powers; roots and graphics. Recitation three hours a week. 
STARBIRD. 

T. C. 9. TricoNometry.—Working knowledge of logarithms; 
use of simple trigonometric functions and solution of triangles. 
Recitation three hours a week. STARBirRD. 

T. C. 11, 12, 13. MecuHanicat Drawine.—Freehand lettering 
and sketching of machine parts; care and use of instruments; 
working drawing. Laboratory four hours a week. Barton. 

T. C. 20, 21, 22. MecHANICAL Drawinc.—Lettering; technical 
sketching ; detail and assembly drawings; perspective and iso- 
metric drawings; tracing and blue-printing. Laboratory four 
hours a week. Barton. 

T. C. 121. Woopwork.—Joinery; use and care of tools; mak- 
ing of patterns and core boxes. Shop practice four hours a 
week. DINwippIE. 

T. C. 122, Forcinc—Management of fires; drawing; weld- 
ing; annealing and tempering of tcols. Shop practice four 
hours a week. THoMpsoN. 

T. C. 123. Macuine SHop.—Bench work on chipping and 
filing; turning; thread cutting; planing and grinding. Shop 
practice four hours a week. HARpDGRAVE. 

T. C. 1, 2, 3. Puysics—An elementary non-mathematical 
treatment of matter and energy; molecular forces; mechanics 
of fluids and gases; simple motion; mechanics of solids; me- 
chanical work; sound; light; heat; magnetism and electricity; 
giving explanation of commen practical commercial apparatus. 
peciavion three hours, laboratory two hours a week. Mc- 

TINLEY. 

T. C. 44.  Evementary Evecrriciry.—Essential facts and 
laws of electrical practice. Measurement of power in various 
circuits; calculation of wire sizes and study of wiring systems. 
Non-technical study of generators and motors; Iccation and 
correcticn of trouble; batteries. Recitation three hours, labora- 
tory two hours a week. McKINLEy. 

C. 45. First Course 1n Direct Current MACHINES.—A 
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more detailed study of direct currents; magnetism; electromag- 
nets; generators; motors; and mcre difficult problems of D. C. 
work. Recitation three hours, laboratory two hours a week. 
McKInLey. 

T. C. 46. Drrecr Current Macuines.—Electrical measuring 
instruments; inductance; capacity; introductory study of alter- 
nating currents, care and operation of D. C. machinery, testing 
and repair of motors and generators. Recitation three hcurs, 
laboratory two hours a week. McKINLEy. 

T. C. 62. Essentracs oF ALTERNATING CURRENTS.—A detailed 
introductory study of the alternating current circuit; voltage; 
current; and power relations in series and parallel circuits; 
with corresponding vector analysis. Recitation three hours, 
laboratcry two hours a week. STArsirp. 

T. C. 63. AtLrernatinc Currents.—Continuation of the pre- 
ceding, including inductive reactance; choke coils; alternating 
current generators; single and polyphase and armature wind- 
ings. Kecitations three hours, laboratory two hours a week. 
STARBIRD. 

T. C. 64. ALTERNATING CuRRENT MACHINES.—A study of alter- 
nating current in its relation to industry; iegulation and con- 
trol of alternatcrs; parallel operation of alternators; transform- 
ers, and polyphase connections; induction and synchronous 
motors; short and long transmission lines. Recitation three 
hours, laboratory two hours a week. STARBIRD. 

T. C. 41. Etements or Stream Borrers—An elementary 
treatment of steam boilers, types, settings, auxiliaries; care and 
cperation. Recitation three hours, laboratory two hours a week. 
BarTOoNn. 

T. C. 42. Extements or STEAM ENGINES.—Fundamental prin- 
ciples; types; installation; care and operation. Recitation three 
hours, laboratory two hours a week. Barton. ‘ 

T. C. 43. IntTeRNAL ComBustion ENGINES.—Fundamental 
principles of operation; types; care and operation. Recitation 
three hours, laboratory two hours a week. Barton. 

T. C. 27, 28, 29. Practica, MEcHANIcS.—A general study of 
the fundamentals cf force, motion, energy, simple machines, 
elasticity, and the mechanics of fluids. Particular attention is 
given to the solution of problems having practical value. Reci- 
tation three hours a week. Barron. 

T. C. $51. MecuanicaL EguipmMent.—Selection of machinery; 
its operation and management. Recitation three hours a week. 
BARTON. 

T. C. 52. Execrricar Egurpment.—Selection cf the electrical 
equipment; its operation and management. Recitation three 
hours a week. STARBIRD. 

T. C. 56. Gas anp Om Encines.—Thermodynamics of the 
internal combustion engine; loss in gas and oil engines; power 
in explosive motors; gas, semi-Deisel, and Deisel types. Reci- 
tation three hours, laboratory two hours a week. Barton. 
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T. C. 57. Steam Borters AND AccEssorIEs.—Chemistry ot 
combustion; mechanical stokers; types of settings; smokeless 
combustion, chimneys, and mechanical draft; boiler calcula- 
tions; riveting and bracing; boiler room auxiliaries; boiler 
accesscries; piping; boiler testing. Recitation three hours, lab- 
oratory two hours a week Barron. 

T. C, 58. Sream Power Units.—Steam engine theory; con- 
densing apparatus and auxiliaries; steam engine testing; steam 
turbines; general principles; types; auxiliaries; care and ope- 
ration. Recitation three hours, laboratory two hours a week. 
Barton. 

T. C. 59. Heating AND VENTILATION.—A study of different 
systems of heating and ventilation and its operation. Recitaticn 
three hours, laboratory two hours a week. Barron. 

Electives. (A student may choose any one of these three 
courses) : 

T. C. 53. Exvecrric RaitwAys.—An elementary treatment of 
the application of electricity to the propulsicn of street cars and 
railway trains. Types of systems; selection _and operation of 
equipment. Recitation three hours a week. STARBIRD. 

T. C, 55. Ittumination.—Elements involved in the various 
methods of artificial illumination. Wiring and illumination cal- 
culations. Recitation three hours a week. McKINLEy. 

T. C. 54. Execrric TransMmission.—An elementary treatment 
of the principles invelved in the transmission of power; line cal- 
culations and construction. Recitation three hours a week. 
STARBIRD. 
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ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT 
STATION 


The purpose of the station is to make investigations and study 
engineering problems of general interest to the people of Arkan- 
sas, to serve the mechanical industries of the state, and the 
urban population, as the agricultural experiment stations of the 
state serve the rural population, and to solve engineering prob- 
lems for the agricultural interests of the state. 

The Engineering Experiment Station is an organization within 
the College of Engineering and, therefore, has no separate es- 
tablishment. The well-equipped laboratories of the several engi- 
neering departments are available for use by the Station in its 
investigations. In addition to these laboratories the Station has 
equipped a separate fuel testing laboratory with the very best 
and latest types of apparatus available, which, no doubt, makes 
it one of the most complete in the Southwest. 


In addition to the regular Research Staff opportunity is offered 
to all instructors in the College of Engineering to engage in 
scientific research in addition to their usual teaching duties. 

The Civil Engineering laboratories are designated by Legis- 
lative enactment as the official testing laboratory of the State 
Highway Commissicn. The Commission is at present gathering 
and shipping samples of state road building materials for sta- 
tion testing. When the entire state has been thoroughly sur- 
veyed, the Station will publish results of its tests and data on 
the location and extent of the deposits as supplied by the Com- 
mission. 

Investigations being actively carried on at present include the 
following: ’ 

Study of Coals of Arkansas. 

Survey and Tests of Arkansas Road Materials. 

Survey of City Water Supplies of Arkansas. 

One or two new projects are to be initiated, as resources 
permit, during 1925. Suggestions of new investigations of gen- 
eral interest to the state, by manufacturers, engineers, or other 
citizens, are earnestly requested. 

The results of all investigations will be published in the form 
of bulletins and circulars to be distributed free to all who may 
be interested. Copies may be obtained by anyone upon request. 
The Progress Report of the Engineering Experiment Station 
for the year 1924 is now available. 

For further information address Directer, Engineering Ex- 
periment Station, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
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GENERAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Joun C. Furraty, M. A., LL. D., President. 
ArTHUR M. Haroina, Ph. D., Director of General Extension. 


Cuartes I. Atten, M. A., In Charge of Little Rock Extension 
Center. 


EVANGELINE Pratt, B. A., Secretary. 


Giapys GILLETTE, Secretary, In Charge of Correspondence In- 
struction. 


The purpose of the University of Arkansas is to serve not 
only a grcup of qualified resident students, but all the people 
of the state. To this end University Extension was established, 
the General Extension Service to represent the Colleges of En- 
gineering, Arts and Sciences, and Education, and the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service to represent the College of Agriculture. 

The General Extension Service places at the disposal of the 
people of Arkansas the same opportunities for instruction and 
culture offered resident students, disseminates the valuable 
knowledge obtained from research and investigation, and is the 
medium through which many educational and public service 
resounces outside the state are made available for effective pub- 
ic use. 

The activities of the General Extension Service may be clas- 
sified under the following heads. It should be understood, how- 
ever, that the services rendered are by no means limited to 
those mentioned, The scope of the usefulness of the Service 
extends into new ficlds whenever an opportunity presents itself. 

CoRRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION.—To those persons who cannot 
attend the University, the Bureau of Correspondence Instruc- 
tion furnishes extension courses in vocational, technical and 
cultural subjects, carrying the same credit as residence courses 
and supervised by the same instructors. A certificate is granted 
upon completion of every course. This service is invaluable 
professionally to teachers, working men, business men, and stu- 
dents working toward a degree, as well as to persons studying 
for culture alone. A number of preparatory courses are offered 
for those to whom high school training is not available or 
practicable. Any grammar school graduate may enroll in these 
courses. There are special courses for teachers which they may 
take in place of teachers’ examinations to raise the grade of 
their certificates, and special reading circle courses, whereby 
they may get University credit and meet the reading circle 
requirements at the same time. 

Cius Stupy Courses.—Subjects which are of greatest interest 
to the clubs of the state are selected by the General Extension 
Service and courses of 12 lessons are prepared on each. Each 
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lesson contains references and questions and forms a complete 
program for one meeting. If desired, all necessary reference 
books will be furnished, and year books will be printed for the 
club. 


VisuaL INStRucTION.—The Bureau of Visual Instruction func- 
tions in a number of ways. It furnishes films for school and 
community entertainment, circulates free films from various 
sources, and educational films at cost from the best distributors. 

Sets of slides on almost any grammar or high schocl subject 
are supplied from the Bureau’s own library, and a number of 
other sets from other sources are distributed. 

LecturES AND ENTERTAINMENTS.—The General Extension Ser- 
vice arranges for lectures and entertainments to be given by 
prominent professional men and women, ministers, musicians, 
state officials, and university professers on a wide range of sub- 
jects. This service gives business men an opportunity to hear 
talks by experts in their particular fields; gives women an 
opportunity to attend lectures of definite interest to them; fur- 
nishes speakers and musical programs for special occasions; and 
serves to extend the educational influence of the University 
generally, as well as to further community spirit. 

At present there is no fund available te cover the expense 
connected with this service. Consequently the General Exten- 
sion Service is compelled to charge a small fee, which is the 
same for all towns in the state so that the towns near Fayette- 
ville have no advantage over those more remote. 


Lyceum Courses.—The General Extension Service can fur- 
nish a limited number of lyceum courses. These courses are 
offered at cost. Their quality is above the average, many of 
the numbers being given by University artists. 

In securing other talent, the General Extension Service gets 
an option on a number of engagements for professional con- 
cert companies and entertainments, and acts as a clearing house 
for these dates. Jn this way much can be saved on the cost of 
the local lyceum course. 

ARKANSAS HicH Scuoor Desatinc Leacue—This organiza- 
tion is for the promotion of the consideration and discussion of 
present day problems. On account of the great increase in 
membership in the League, the state has been divided into 12 
districts. In each district preliminary debates are held to elim- 
inate to one school. The 12 schools which are winners in these 
debates then send their teams to the University for the final 
debates and honors. 

Ciass Stupy.—Extension classes are organized in any com- 
munity and in any subject where the enrcllment justifies it. 
These classes are taught by University instructors. The courses 
given are standard courses, under the supervision of the Col- 
lege under which they fall, and the University credit is granted 
those who complcte the work. Class centers have been estab- 
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lished at Little Rock, Fort Smith, Batesville, Crossett, Mag- 
nolia, Pine Bluff, Brinkley and Blytheville. 

BuLietin oF Pusitc Service.—The University has on its staff 
a considerable number of men whose training and years of study 
enable them to speak with authcrity on many of the problems 
with which the state is confronted. The University faculty in- 
cludes men who are trained in solving intricate problems of 
taxation and government; men who have made a lifetime study 
of economics and social problems; specia!’sts in every phase 
of agriculture; men who know the ccnditions and the methods 
necessary to the successful development of manufactures; men 
who are qualified to lead in the ascertainment of the real facts 
about the natural resources of the state; men who know about 
schools, roads, and public health. 

In order to get before the people of the state the results of 
studies and investigations made by members of the University 
staff, the “Bulletin of Public Service” is published at regular 
intervals. This is part of the general program for the building 
of a greater state. 

The bulletin will be sent to a group of citizens in every county 
in Arkansas. Any citizen may have his name placed on the 
mailing list by making application to the General Extension 
Service. 

SociaL Surveys.—One of the supreme needs of the state is 
the improvement of rural social conditions. In order that the 
people of the state may have the facts on which to base an 
intelligent program for social betterment, the Bureau of Sccial 
Surveys has been established. It is the purpose of this Bureau 
to conduct investigations in the field of rural sociology and 
rural social organization. 

PHONOGRAPH ReEcorps.—To cultivate an appreciation and un- 
derstanding of good music, the General Extension Service sends 
out sets of the best records, selected by the Department of Fine 
Arts, making up complete programs, accompanied by suitable 
lectural material. 

Crus Stupy OurtTLines.—Study outlines are furnished free of 
charge on subjects of interest to clubs. Lists of references are 
furnished with these outlines; it is often possible for reference 
bocks to be loaned from the General Extension Service. 

PLAys AND REcITATIONS.—To assist in the selection of good 
plays, the General Extension Service lends copies from its 
library of plays from which one ‘may be selected for local use. 
Readings may be borrowed, copies of the most suitable ones 
made and the originals returned. fxcellent contest material 

be found in these readings. 

Gereain INFoRMATION.—The General Extension Service en- 
deavors to answer questions and give information on all sub- 
jects. Lists of references and packages of collected material 
are sent whenever possible. This service is free and is found 
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invaluable by individuals, clubs, civic societies, and other organ- 
izations. 

Community Institutes—To secure unified action toward 
community imprevement, the General Extension Service con- 
ducts community institutes, designed to make systematic inves- 
tigation of local problems and to carry on profitable discussion 
which will lead to the solution of such problems. These insti- 
tutes consist of one, two or three-day programs on which 
appear local people, the best known men and women from the 
State Department, clubs and associations, and from the Univer- 
sity and other educational institutions. Lectures and illustrated 
talks are given, demonstrations offered, motion pictures shown, 
and conferences held. Modern business methods, co-operation 
between merchant and farmer, public health, city beautification, 
and similar subjects are considered. “Get together meetings” 
are held at night, consisting of musical programs, picture shows, 
home talent plays, informal discussions and similar things of 
interest. 

ScHoot Surveys.—The College of Education through the Gen- 
eral Extension Service, is glad to assist any community in mak- 
ing a survey of its schools. School authorities wishing to com- 
pare their local system with national standards can do se 
through the school survey. 

EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION AND ASSISTANCE—Through the 
General Extension Service the College of Education offers its 
services to any community making an effort to improve its sys- 
tem of public schools. The members of the faculty are ready 
at all times to address county and city teachers’ meetings, 
women’s clubs, and other organizaticns on educational topics. 
Any school problem whatever, which may arise, will be care- 
fully considered and capable assistance given. 

The Bureau of Tests and Measurements is maintained for the 
purpose of assisting the school systems of Arkansas in stan- 
dardizing their work in the various grades. Only a small stock 
ef tests is carried at the University, but the Bureau is ready 
at all times to put those interested in touch with the proper 
sources of supply. The Bureau will tabulate results, score 
papers, when necessary, and publish from time to time bulletins 
showing the comparative standing of the schools co-operating. 
The results will be interpreted by experts and recommendations 
made to the principals and superintendents as to possible 
changes in curriculum, standards cf promotion, or treatment of 
individual cases. 

A Recommendation Bureau is maintained to assist in placing 
students of the University in teaching positions. This service 
is free and has proved invaluable in bringing together good 
situations and suitable teachers. 

Rapio BroapcastinG STatTion.—The General Extension Ser- 
vice has charge of the programs sent out from the University’s 
broadcasting station, KFMQ. This station, which has a 300 
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watt capacity and is now operating en a wave length of 299.8 
meters, has been heard at points far up in Alaska, to the south 
of Mexico City, on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and in all 
intervening territory. It has reached all parts of Arkansas. 

At present the station is giving programs regularly twice a 
week and irregularly at other times. In addition to musical 
programs, radio extension courses, consisting cf series of talks 
by members of the faculty, are given on various subjects of 
interest to general audiences—science, home economics, engi- 
neering, agriculture, economics, education, etc. 

SuHort Courses.—Each year one or mcre short courses are 
given. The College of Engineering co-operates in giving an 
annual short course in engineering. In 1923-24 there was a 
course for commercial secretaries, and in 1924-25 a course for 
girl scout leaders. In this way groups of persons with common 
interests are brought together and given instruction which they 
probably could not get in any other way. 
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COLEEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


The courses in the Ccllege of Agriculture are designed to 
train men for work in agriculture as farmers, farm managers, 
county agricultural agents, teachers of vocational agriculture, 
animal hushandmen, horticulturists, managers of farmers’ or- 
ganizations, marketing agents, research and extension spe- 
cialists, and various other lines of work now open to graduates 
of colleges cf agriculture; and to train women for work in 
Home Economics as teachers, vocational teachers in Smith- 
Hughes schools, county home demonstration agents, dietitians, 
managers of homes, and similar duties. 


ADMISSION 


_For detailed statement of entrance requirements and descrip- 
tions of subjects accepted for entrance, see pages 23-32. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


The Ccllege of Agriculture offers the following courses: 

1. A four year general course in Agriculture, primarily for 
the training of general or diversified farmers, county agents 
and other agricultural extension workers. 

2. A four-year course in Agronomy. 

3. A four-year course in Animal Husbandry. 

4. A four-year course in Dairying. 

5. A four-year course in Horticulture. 

6. A four-year ccurse in Plant Pathology. (Requirements on 
appucacoe) 

A four-year course in Agricultural Chemistry. (Require- 
ments on application.) 

8A four-year course in Entomology. (Requirements on 
application. ) 

9. A four-year combined course in Entomology and Plant 
Pathology. (Requirements cn application.) 

1 A four-year course in Agricultural Education for teach- 
ers in Smith-Hughes Vocational Schools, offered in conjunction 
with the College of Education. 

All of the courses listed above lead to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Agriculture (B. S. A.). In addition, special short 
courses in agriculture are offered. 

1 A four-year course in Home Economics. 

12. A four-year course in Home Economics for the training 
ef teachers in Smith-Hughes Vocational Schools offered in con- 
junction with the College of Education. 

13. A four-year course for home demonstration agents. 

The last three courses lead to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Home Economics (B. S. H. E.). In additional, spe- 
cial short courses are given for farm women and others. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN AGRICULTURE 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and regis- 
tration requirements and must complete satisfactorily 210 credit 
hours as outlined in the following courses of study. The first 
two years are considered as foundation years and are the same 
for all courses in agriculture. The junior and senior years 
involve more highly specialized werk. 

Required subjects must be taken in regular order as scheduled. 
Courses with prerequisites cannot be taken out of their regular 
order without the consent of the head of the department and 
the Dean of the College. 


Four-Year General Course in Agriculture 
Freshman Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


FALL WINTER SPRING 
English 131 (132) (133)........ 3 3 3 
Chemistry 141 (142) (143) 4 4 4 
Botany 141 (142) ............. 4 4 2 
Plant Pathology 143. = = 4 
Mathematics 131 ....... 3 = = 
Agronomy 142, (Crops)............. eS 4 = 
Horticulture 133 (Plant Propagation)... = Pe $ 
A. H. 131 (Judging of Market Classes). 3 Fs 7 
Mech. Eng. 125 (Forge Shop)..... a 2 z 
Mech. Eng. 124 (Wood Work)... a 2 
Agr. Eng. 113 (Graphic Methods). = 1 
Military cart OL (G6h)) MORK) ER ee 1 1 1 
18 18 18 
Sophomore Year 
Cart: Soren 241 (Quantitative Agricultural Analy A 
Chen: 242 (Organic Chemistry). = = 4 
Eevctiolony 230 (Gen. Paych)........ — 3 re - 
General Agriculture 213 (Orientation) ig “ 1 
ybyaice DS NIGLES AS) Mecce eevee cient fe = 4 ~ 
H. 232 (Poultry)... So 3 - 
a 230 (Agri. Ge $ = - 
ero: 232 (233) (Soils). = 3 3 
Agr. Eng. 231 (Farm Ma 3 a wa 
A. H. 231 (Dairying)........ Ss 3 = 
Agr. Eng. 233 (Practical Farm < ~ 3 
Horticulture 231 (Vegetable Gardenings Seer Sn = 3 
Zoology 142, 134 (General Zoology)... Pe aon 4 3 
Military Art 211 (212) (213) i 1 1 
— — \/. — 
18 18 18 


At the beginning of the junior year the candidate may choose 
the general course in agriculture, or a major subject in one of 
the various departments of the College, the choice of which will 
determine largely his course of study for the junior and senior 
years. 
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Students taking any of the major courses outlined on the fol- 
lowing pages will choose from courses approved by the candi- 
date’s major professor so as to include for the junior and senior 
year not less than 30, nor more than 34, credit hours in the 
major subject. 

In the more technical subjects not regularly offered before 
the junior year, i. e., Bacteriology, Entomology, and Veterinary 
Science, the major professor may advise that a substitution of 
not more than one-half of the hours required for a major be 
made from a related technical department. The electives in the 
junior and senior years must be chosen according to the adopted 
outline of the major. 


General Course 


The following course is prescribed for those who desire a 
general, or diversified, course in agriculture. This course is de- 
signed primarily for students who expect to become general 
farmers, county agents, other Agricultural Extension workers, 
and Smith-Hughes teachers. 


Junior Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
English 331 (332) (Advanced Composition_......... 3 x 3 
Public Speaking 735 (Pub. Sp. for Tech. Students) oe 3 
Agronomy 431 (Cotton Production)... 


Agronomy 332, 333 (Farm Crops)...... & 3 3 
Plant Path. 333 or 334 i Daseaaee of Crops). f= cs 3 
Agri. Engineering 442 (Farm Buildings). a 4 ~, 
Bacteriology 351 (General Bacteriology) oe ae 5 
Entomology 252 (Gen. Econ. Entom.).. -— 5 =: = 
A. H. 332 (Breeds and Pedigrees)... eK) = = 
Hort. 332 Ce) Manesco a fae 3 = 
Electives) 22.255 eoee 3 4 3 
17 17 17 
Senior Year 
Vet. Sci. 451 (Veterinary Science)...... wttsecs* LS ~ = 
Agron. 335 (336) (Soil Fertility)... 3 3 + 
Farm Management 453 (Farm Management) pie ~ = 5 
Economics 337, 338, 339 (Agri. Econ. and Mar- 
keting) ee 3 3 
H. 332 (Feeds and Feeding) 5 = 
Bore 333 (Small Fruits) ............ = 3 
*Gen. Agri. 321, aaa 323 (Extension 2 2 
Electives SR = 6 4o0r6 4o0r6 
17 17 17 


Electives junior and senior years may be chosen from any de- 
partment of the University of Arkansas, subject to the approval 
of the Dean of the College of Agriculture. 


*Required of only those students who expect later to go into the Exten- 
sion Service. 
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Agronomy Major 


Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 


English 331 (333) (Adv. Composition)................--.-. 3 3 


* Public Speakirg Se (Pub. Sp. for Tec ent: 3 = 
Agronomy 331, s 3 3 3 
Plant Pathology 3334 (Diseases of Field = 3 
Entomology 252 (Gen. Econ. Entomology) 5 o 
Bacteriology 351 aoern Bacteriology) Be = 5 
Agri. Engr. 331 (I'arm Motors) or 

Buildings)... a 3 or 4 
Major Elective: 3 3 2 
Free Electives ... 3 4or 5 3 

17 17 17 
Sentor Year 
Economics 337, 338, 339 (Agri. Econ. and Mar- 

KOUIN RY ceccckzoctanncccsscsitsns: : 3 3 3 
Agronomy 335 (336) (Soi Fer y) 3 3 
Agroromy 431 (Cotton radiation’: 3 = 
Bot. 341 (Genetics) or 459 (Plant 4or5 = 
Major Electives .. = 3 3 
Free Electives .. 3 or 4 8 11 

17 17 17 


Electives in junior and senior years chosen under direction of 
the major professor. 


Animal Husbandry Major 


Junior Year 


Erglish 331 (332) Ady. Composition)............::cs0-e 3 = 3 
Public Speaking 735 (Pub. Sp. for Tech. St dents) = 3 
Bac’eriology 351 (General Bacteriology)... 
Vet. Scierce 451 (Veterinary Science).. 
A. H. 332 (Rreeds and Pedigrees)... 
A. H. 352 (leeds and Feeding). 
A. TT. 331 (Animal Breeding)........ 
A. H. 330 (Meat and Its By-products).. 
A. H. 321, 322 (Live Stock Judging) 
Botany 341 (Genetics)... 
Electives 


f Om: 


Senior Year 


Major Courses in Animal Husbandry... 


12 


Agri. Engr. 442 (farm Buildings)... 
Ecoromics and Marketing... 
Electives 


26 


Electives in junior and senior years chosen under direction of 
the major professor. 
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Dairying Major 


Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 


English 331 (332) (Adv, gr tor Tea Spee ecniee 3 ; 3 
= 2 5 

4 . as 

H. 332 (Benda and Pedigrees) 3 = en 
rt H. 352 (Feeds and Feeding)....... = 5 Es 
A. H. 341 (Creamery Butter Making). 4 2 a 
A. H. 342 (Dairy Plant Management). = 4 ~ 
A. H. 343 (Ice Cream Making) ....... " 4 
A. H. 333 (Dairy Stock Judging). 3 
Electives 3 5 2 
17 17 17 


Major Courses in_ Dairying 

Agri. Engr 442 (Farm Buildings). 
Economics and Marketing.. 
Electives 


7 
4 
9 
31 

Electives in junior and senior years chosen under direction of 
the major professor. 


Horticultural Major 


Junior Year 


English 331 (332) peek Composition)............ 3 = 3 
Public Speaking 735 (Pub. Sp. for Tech. Students) 3 


Hort. 330 (Potato Production) 3 = = 
Hort. 332 (Orchard Management) s 3 “: 
Hort. 333 (Small Fruits) é my 3 
Bot. 341 (Genetics) or 459 (P - 4 or 5 re 
Bact. 351 (General Bacteriology). = = 5 
Ert. 252 (Economic Entomology) 5 4 e 
Major Electives ... = 3 
Free Electives ..... 6 6 or 7 3 

17 17 17 


Major Electives: <n ccsccacccaccscccesestsscsrpieerevemeresaneneereenn 4 6 9 
Plant Pathology 333 (Diseases of Hort. Crops)... 7 oo 3 
Agri. Ergr. 331 (Farm Motors) or 442 (Farm 


RAB GS) Sas cass eos et asewst ems cacsancasescoummeessetoncpooeeee - 3 or 4 = 

Economics 337, 338, 339 (Agri. Econ. and Mar 
keting) 3 3 
Free Electives 4 or 5 2 
17 17 17 


Electives in junior and senior years chosen under direction of 
the major professor. 
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Agricultural Educational Major 


Junior Year 
CREDIT HOURS 


FALL WINTER SPRING 
oRieh 9314\(332) 1CAdy.. Comps) iccs-s-cxesceqeesssesconcones 3 3 


Public Speaking 735 (Pub. Sp. for Tech. Students) . 3 

Educ. Methods 231 (Technique of Teaching).......... = 3 a 
Educ. Prin. 233 (Principles of Secondary Euduc.).... .. : 3 
Agri. Educ. 431 (Materials and Methods in Agri. 

Educ.) e 3 
Veterinary Science 451 (Vet. Science)... 2 - 
Agricultural Engineering 425 (Farm ‘Shop Me- 

chanics) . = 2 
Electives 9 9 8 

17 17 17 


Senior Year 
INE J OMI LECH Y OM ees tiscectecscneate tect tcostcecan ecestes- Leccitaciakoeracetness a 4 + 


Agricultural Education 333 


duc.) 3 = 
“Education 350 (Practice Teaching) (5) 5 
Free Electives 10 8 
17 17 17 


*Two terms of practice teaching are required. These may be either 
first and second or second and third terms. 


Electives in junior and senior years chosen under direction of 
the major professor. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and regis- 
tration requirements and must cemplete satisfactorily 198 credit 
hours as outlined in the following courses of study. The first 
two years are considered as foundation years and are the same 
for all courses in Home Economics. The junior and senior 
years involve more highly specialized werk. 


Freshman Year 
English 131 (132) (133) (Freshman English)........ 3 3 3 
Chemistry 141 (142) 033) (General cen 22 


Chem. 144 (145) (Gen. 'Gheni) and Chem. 242 
(Copy gi CD) eR rr eee 


H. E. 131 (132) (133) (Eiementary Clothing)...... 
or 
H. S. 134 (135) (Elementary Clothing, Adv. 
.) 


H. E. 136 (137), 139 (Foods, Elementary ea 
or 
H. E. 138, 139 (Foods, Adv. Sec, ).........cs-scscssssccosses 
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CREDIT HOURS 
aACE WINTER ae NG 


1 1 1 
17 17 17 


Note—Students who take the two-term courses in clothing and foods 
will fill up the third term with an elective. 


Art 134 (135) (136) Colmer Design)... 
Physial Education 111, 112, 113 


Sophomore Year 
Zoology 241 aaa) (243) (Human Zoology)... 


oer! 4 4 

Psychology 230......0.0:c:s..0 3 “= ee 
pouemisicy as (Organic). = 4 
H. E. 231 (Costume Design)... 3 * 
H. E. 234, 235, 236 (Textiles, Clo ans) 3 3 
H. E. 238 (Health and Child Care) = 3 
H. E. 232 (Household Survey)... = 3 a 
H. E. 230 (Foods—Family Mea 3 <= 
Physical Sg 211, 212, 213 1 1 1 
Electives ............ Recersateeas 6 2o0r6 
17 17 17 


After the second year the student may choose one of the fol- 
lowing courses: 


GENERAL COURSE 
Junior Year 


Modern Language............ 
Bacteriology 352 (Househ 


English 531 (532) (533) (Outline of Literature)... 
or 

English 331 (332) (Comp) and Pub. Sp. 735............ 3 3 3 
or 

Journalism 537 (538) (539)... 


nw 
wo 
w 


Agri. en 341 _-Cebyalolonicaly: 4 : 
*Electives ...... Agta Ore 6 10 
16 16 
aise Year 
Modern Language.. 3 3 
H. E. 431, 432 (House Planning 3 - 
H. E. 433 (Social, Legal and 

OSTEND err tes specter ae cearensterestieeserte = “ 3 
H. E. 351 (Household Management 5 = x 
H. E aes (335) (336) (Dietetics)... mes ws 3 
"Electives res = 2 7 7 
16 16 16 

Vocational Home Economics Teacher-Training 


Course 


The teacher’s certificate, in addition to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Home Economics, is granted to all candidates for 


+Note—To be taken here if not taken in freshman year. 
*See footnote, p. 145. 
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a degree who complete the following courses. This course is 
offered by agreement between the College cf Education and the 
College of Agriculture and is designed especially for the t/ain- 
ing of teachers in Vocational Home Economics in Smith-Hyghes 
Vocational Schools (see College of Education). 


Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 


Educ. Meth. 231 (Technique of Teaching).. ae 3 


Educ. Prin, 233 (Principles of Secondary Educ.).... s 3 
Educ. Admin. 337 (Tests & Measurements) Pa is 3 
Educ. Admin, 230 (Class Room Administration)... 3 é = 
Educ. Meth. 352 (Home Ec. Methods)... eye ce xe 5 
Bacteriology 352 (Household Bact.) 5 f 
Agri. Engr. 325 (Farm Home Convenie = 3 
English 531 (532) (533) (urbane of Tieratareyn 
English 331 (332) (Comp) and Bubs Sp. 7392... 3 3 3 
Journalism 537 (538) (539)... 
Sociology or Economics............ 3 (3) 
Agri, Chemistry 341 (Physiological) Site 4 
*Electives 2 4 (1) 2 
16 16 16 
Senior Year 
H. 334 (335) (336) (Dietetics)... 3 3 3 
He E. 431, 432 (House Planning & F $ 3 
H. E. 433 (Social, Legal & Ec, Position of Wom a = 3 
Education 350, 351 (Practice Teaching)... 5 5 
1H Oe KER (Household Management) 4 a 5 
*Electives 5 5 5 
16 16 16 
Home Demonstration Course 
Junior Year 
Economics or Sociolo: 3 (3) pe 
Hi ESs3i LEN me 3 
Agri. Engr. 325 Pain Home Conveniences). 2 = 
A. H. 231 (horn Dairying) 3 = 
Hort. 231 (Vegetable Gardenirg)... 2 3 
A. H. 232 (Farm Poultry Culture). 3 = 
. H. 310 (Meat ard lts By-Products) 2. eecescsene = 1 
Journaliam 537 (538) So pene eal 
English $31 (332) (Comp) and Pub. Sp. (785... + 3 3 3 
English 531 (532) (533) (Outline of Literature) | 
Agri. Chemistry 341 (Physiological) S 4 = 
*Electives iat = 10 0 7 
16 16 16 


_tA, H. 232 may be postponed to the senior year by those who take 
Sociology in the junior vet 
*See footnote, p. 145. 
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Senior Year 


3 3 
3 5 
z 3 
2 2 
8 8 
16 16 16 


DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENTS 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 


ProFESSOR READ, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SURE 


Agricultural Chemistry deals mainly with the changes occur- 
ring in the soil, the grewth and life of plants, animal nutrition, 
and the preparation of food products. The development of agri- 
culture is calling for an ever-increasing number of chemists. 
Educational and conmimercial positions are open to both men and 
women, and there is an ever-growing demand and abundant 
oppertunity for teachers, for investigators, and for profes- 
sional agricultural chemists. The courses offered are planned to 
give the student in agriculture or home economics a broad view 
of the subject and to provide the proper training for instruc- 
tional and experimental work in the various fields of chemical 
activity as applied to agriculture. 


230. Vitamins AND OTHER ViTAL Foop Factors.—The newly 
discevered food factors vital to the growth of bodily tissues and 
the maintenance of health, considered as to their properties; 
relative abundance in different foods; stability in canning, pre- 
serving, etc.; requirements in daily diet; relation to certain dis- 
eases and early senility. The mineral and the protein require- 
ments for normal nutrition. Three lectures a week. Pre- 
requisites: None. Reap, 


241. QuANTITATIVE AGRICULTURAL ANALYsSIS.—The principles 
involved in volumetric and gravimetric operations; analysis of 
agricultural products, such as feeds and fertilizers; stoichicm- 
etry. Recitations two hours, laboratory six hours a week. Pre- 
requisite: General Chemistry 143. Fall. Fee, $4.00. Reap 


245  ANALysis oF Foops—The application of quantitative 
methods employed in the analysis of the more common foods, 
and: practice in testing for the presence cf adulterants, preserva- 
tives and artificial coloring. Lectures and recitations two hours, 
laboratory six hours a week Prerequisite: i 241. 
Winter. Foe, $4.00. Reap. 


*To be chosen on advice of major prefessor. A maximum of 12 hours 
in music will be given as credit toward the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Home Economics, including tue first year’s work Not more than 6 
hours may be taken in any one year. 
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330. Tue CHEMISTRY OF INSECTICIDES AND FuncicipEs.—Lec- 
tures, discussions, and a detailed study of the more recent litera- 
ture dealing with the chemistry, the use, and the action upon 
insects and plants of the important insecticides and fungicides. 
The laboratory work will consist cf the quantitative determina- 
tion of certain constituents of the more important spraying and 
dusting materials. Lectures two hours, laboratory one period a 
week. Prerequisite: 241. Fee, $3.00. Reap. 

334. CHEMISTRY OF Datry Propucts.—The composition and 
analysis of milk, butter, and certain commercial dairy products; 
detection of adulterants and preservatives; the chemistry of fer- 
mentation. Lecture one hour, laboratory two periods a week. 
Prerequisite: 241. Fee, $4.00. Reap. 

335. PLANT CHEMISTRY.—The chemistry and classification of 
plant constituents; the chemical processes involved in growth 
and nutrition, and the chemical changes occurring during ripen- 
ing and storage cf plant products. Lectures two hours, labora- 
tory one period a week. Prerequisite 241. Fee, $3.00. Reap. 

PuysioLtocicAL CHEMISTRY.—Special emphasis on the 
chemistry and physiology of carbohydrate, fat, protein, and min- 
eral metabolism; the cell, enzyme action, digestion, absorption, 
etc. Recitations three hours, laboratory one period a week. 
Prerequisite: Organic Chemistry 242. Winter. Fee, $4.00. 

FAD. 

341. PHystotocicAL CHEMISTRY AND HuMAN NutTRITION.— 
(Required of Home Economics Students.) The chemical com- 
position and properties of foods and body substances; their gen- 
eral specific functions; the changes that take place in digesticn 
and assimilation; enzymes and their functions, and general 
metabolism. Lectures three hours, laboratory one period a week. 
Prerequisite: Organic Chemistry 242. Fee, $4.00. Reap. 

344. BriocHEMtstry.—A general course dealing with the or- 
ganic and inorganic compounds found in plants and animals 
and the chemical changes involved in such processes as metab- 
olism and growth. Lectures and recitations four hours a week. 
Prerequisite: 241. Reap. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


ProFressor CARTER, Mr. BARR 


(Under the joint supervision of the Dean cf the College of 
Agriculture and the Dean of the College of Engineering.) 


This department offers instruction involving the application 
of engineering principles to farm problems. The most im- 
portant of these problems are (1) the construction, adjustment, 
operaticn, and selection of modern farm implements and power 
machinery; (2) the drainage and terracing of farm lands; (3) 
the selection, operation, and installation of modern home con- 
veniences; and (4) the study of planning and construction of 
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sanitary and convenient farm barns, dwellings, and other 
buildings, 

113. GrapHic MetHops.—The use of curves, charts, diagrams, 
and illustrations in the graphical representation of agricultural 
infcrmation. Actual plotting and charting is done in the labora- 
tory. Instruction is also given in the use and care of drawing 
instruments; lettering and drafting, as a prerequisite to later 
courses. Laboratory two hours a week. No prerequisite. Fall 
or spring. Fee, $0.50. CarTER. 


231, Farm Macurinery.—Materials of construction, simple 
machines, transmission of power; the construction, adjustment, 
care and use cf machines used on the farm. Recitation two 
hours, laboratory three hours a week. No prerequisite. Fall. 
Fee, $2.00. Barr. 


233. PracticAL Farm Drartnace.—Farm drainage, including, 
use of instruments, mapping, land descripticns; designs, loca- 
tion, and construction of drainage systems; soil erosion and ter- 
racing. Recitation one hour, laboratory six hours a week. Pre- 
requisites: Trigcnometry and Soils. Spring. Fee, $1.00. 
CARTER. 

322. Farm Home CoNVENIENCES.—Sewage disposal; farm 
water’ supply; house heating; gas and electric lighting; farm 
light and power plants. Recitation two hours a week. No pre- 
requisite. Winter. CARTER, 


325. Farm Home ConveNreENcesS.—Similar to 322, arranged 
for women students. Recitation two hours a week. No pre- 
requisite. Winter. CARTER. 


331. Farm Mortors.—Operation, care, repair, and adjustment 
of gas and oil engines and tractors, and their application to 
farm werk. Carburetion, ignition, and lubrication. Recitation 
two hours, laboratory three hours a week. Prerequisite: Farm 
machinery. Fall or spring. Fee, $2.00. Barr. 


442, Farm Butipincs.—Planning of farm buildings with 
regard to economy, appearance, conveniences, and strength. 
Laboratory work includes complete plans and details of some 
farm buildings, with material list, cost estimates, blue prints 
and specifications. Recitations two hours, laboratory six hours 
a week. Prerequisite: Graphic Methods. Winter. Fee, $1.00. 
CARTER. 

425. Farm Suop MecHAnics.—The mechanics of the farm 
shop, including farm repairs, soldering, pipe fitting, babbitting, 
knots, and splices. Combined lecture and recitation, two two- 
hour periods per week. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 
124, 125. Fee, $2.00. Winter. Barr. 
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AGRONOMY 


Proressor NELSon, ASSOCIATE Proressor SACHS, ASSISTANT Pro- 
FESSOR Osporn, ASSISTANT ProFessoR MCCLELLAND, 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR WARE, Mr. JACOBSON 


The courses are designed to meet the requirements of: (1) 
students who desire a knowledge of the subject as a part of a 
general education; (2) students who are interested especially in 
farm operations, or the management of land; (3) students who 
desire a technical knowledge of the subject as a preparation for 
teaching, or graduate or research work. 

142. Acronomy.—An introductory course, including a study 
of the types and characters of plants representing the various 
classes of farm crops; the basis for, and significance of variety, 
difference, and quality; the use of score cards; the use of keys 
in the identification of smaller seeds, particularly those of 
grasses, clovers, alfalfa, and other legumes and forage crops; 
viability of seed, characteristic adulterants, weed seeds. Stress 
is placed upon staple crops. Recitation two hours, laboratory 
feur hours a week. Winter. Fee, $1.00. McCLeLianp. 

212. Corton CLaAssinc.—The relative value of cotton grades 
and the factors that determine them, with practical exercises in 
classing and stapling. Open to any student in the University in 
the sophomore, junior, or senior classes. Students in Agronomy 
431-432 may not take this course. Winter. Fee, $2.00. WaArE. 

232 (233). Soms—tThe origin, formation, physical properties, 
and classification cf soils; soil moisture, its movements and 
methods of control, drainage, tillage, checking erosion; rela- 
tion of different physical properties of soil to moisture holding 
capacity, temperature and aeration, with special reference to 
soil management. Lectures, recitations, and laboratery three 
hours. Prerequisites: 142 and Chemistry 141-143. Winter and 
spring. Fee, $2.00 each term. SAcuHs, JACOBSON. 

321. ExpeRIMENTAL MetHops.—Conception and statement of 
problems; planning of experiments; suitable land or conditions; 
purpose and use of checks; possibility and probability of error; 
methods of recerd keeping, tabulation, and graphic representa- 
tion of results. Prerequisites: 333, 431, Fall. McCLeianp. 

322, Srep TESTING AND EXAMINATION.—A study of the purity 
and quality of seeds, factors affecting germination, identification 
of weed seeds, use of germinators for official and home testing; 
purpose of seed iegislation. Laboratory twe periods a week. 
Winter. Osporn, 

323. Jupcinc AND GrapInG.—Factors determining the official 
grades of corn, rice, small grains, hay, and other crops. Judging 
of exhibits and market samples; practice in commercial grading. 
Laboratory two hours a week. Spring. McCLeLLANp. 

331: Farm Crops.—A study of the small cereals, including 
rice. Soil and climatic adaptation; equipment for production; 
cultural and rotation practices, crop improvement, problems in 
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production, trend and results of recent experiment station work; 
commercial grades, marketing, and movements in the markets. 
Prerequisites: 142, 233. Fall. Ne Lson. 

332. Farm Crops.—A thorough study of the corn crop and 
the various saccharine and non-saccharine sorghums; including 
planting, cultivation, harvesting, storing, protection, utilization; 
marketing, its place in commerce; soil adaptation, methods of 
fertilization, rotation, the importance of improved varieties and 
strains; chief problems affecting production. A study of the 
nature and results of recent experiment station work. _Pre- 
requisites: 142, 233. Winter. NELSON. fanaa 

333. Forace Crops.—A study of forage creps-for meadow and 
for pasture, including grasses, clovers, alfalfa,.annual legumes, 
and other annual forage crops. Soil requirements and adapta- 
tion; producticn, handling, curing, and utilization; possibility and 
means of improvement; establishment and maintenance of stands, 
weed control. Prerequisites: 142, 233. Spring. NELSON. 

335 (336). Som Fextmity—Crop requirements; nature and 
sources of plant food; exhaustion of soils, the maintenance and 
increase of fertility; green manures, farm manures, and com- 
mercial fertilizers; biological life of the soil; special attenticn 
to the nitrogen problem and liberation of mineral plant foods; 
effect of different systems of farming on productivity of the soil 
based on the study of older field experiments. Recitation and 
labcratory three periods a week. Prerequisite: 233. Fall and 
winter. Fee, $3.00 each term. SAcHS, JACOBSON. 

337. Som CrLasstricaAtion.—The basis for soil classification; 
the important soil types, with special reference to Arkansas and 
the South in general, to familiarize students with the methods 
and practices of soil survey work. Recitation and field practice 
three hours a week. Prerequisite: 233. Spring. Fee, $2.00. 
SACHS. 

431. Cotton Propuction.—An advanced course in the pro- 
duction of cotten. Origin, history, production, composition; 
cropping systems. Study of the cotton plant and fiber; identi- 
fication of groups, variety studies in the field. Recitation and 
lahoratory three hours a week. Prerequisites: 142, 233. Fall. 
Ware. 

432. Cotron Hanpitinc.—Cotton improvement by selection 
and breeding; harvesting, storing, and marketing. Labcratory 
practice in cotton classing and stapling. The Government Stan- 
dards are used as a basis in classing. Recitation and laboratory 
three periods a week. Prerequisites: 142, 233. Winter. Fee, 
$3.00. Ware. 

433. PLant Breevrnc.—The practical application of the prin- 
ciples of variation and heredity in the breeding of crops. Spe- 
cial attention is given to the practical breeding of important 
crops. Recitation and labcratory practice three periods a week. 
Intended for senior students. Spring. W4ARrE. 

435. Apvancep Som Puysics.—A study of mechanical 
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analysis; concentration of soil solution; soil heat, and other 
physical properties of the soil. Recitation, laboratory, and re- 
ports three periods a week. Prerequisite: 233. Fall. Fee, $3.00. 

ACHS. 

437. ApvANncep Sor FERTILITY —More intensive study of the 
important changes taking place in soil; i. e. ammonification, 
nitritation, nitratation, sulfofication. Recitation, laboratory, and 
reports three periods a week. Prerequisite: 336. Spring. Fee, 
$4.00. Sacus. 

434. FirLp MANAGEMENT.—This course is intended to sum- 
marize and harmonize views and practices. The study includes 
crop and soil adaptaticn; methods of tillage and their effects; 
effects of different types of farming; harmful practices, balanced 
systems, practical rotations; use of legumes, manures, composts, 
and commercial fertilizers in general farm practice; soil preser- 
vation and reclamation; corrective measures; prevention of ero- 
sion, effects of and disposal cf surplus moisture; weed eradica- 
tion, significance of seed selection, improved varieties, strains, 
and seed breeding. Fall. Open to seniors. NELson. 

421, 422, 423. ResearcH.—Work in special problems; de- 
signed for advanced and graduate students. One to three hours 
a week. Fee, $1.00 to $3.00 a term, charged only in case labora- 
tory equipment is used. NELSON. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY AND DAIRYING 


ProFessorR DvyorACHEK, ASSISTANT ProFessors MAsoNn, Stout, 
Martin, Mr. WILBANKS, Mr. ALEXANDER 


The courses are designed to train students in the selection, 
feeding, breeding, and management of farm animals. The live 
stock and poultry owned by the department are used for class 
work. Students interested in dairying have an opportunity to 
select courses designed to train them in creamery and ice cream 
plant management. The department operates a commercial dairy 
plant for this purpose. 

131. Jupcinc Types AND Marxet CLasses.—Practice in scor- 
ing types and market classes of sheep, swine, cattle, and horses, 
using the sccre card, followed by comparative judging. Empha- 
sis given standardization and grading in marketing live stock. 
Lectures and recitations one hour, laboratory four hours a week. 
No prerequisites. Fall. ALEXANDER, MASON. 

231. Farm Darryinc.—The composition of milk, causes of 
variation in composition, abnormal milk and its causes, bacteria 
in milk preducts, the lactometer, Babcock testing, milk separa- 
tion, farm butter making, handling dairy products on the farm, 
and marketing dairy products. Lectures and recitations one 
hour, laboratory six hours a week. Prerequisites: Chemistry 
141-143. Winter. Fee, $3.00. Mason, WILBANKS. 

232. Farm Pou.ttry CuLture.—The principles of the follow- 
ing subjects in the order given: Breeds, housing, feeding, 
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breeding, incubation, brooding, poultry products, diseases, man- 
agement, and marketing. Lectures and recitaticns three hours a 
week. No prerequisites. Winter. Stour. 

310. Cutrinc aND Curtnc MEAtTS.—Meat cutting demonstra- 
tions showing the various cuts of pork, beef, veal and mutton. 
Curing meats on the farm. Utilization of various meat cuts. 
Lectures or recitations one hour. Open only to Home Econemics 
students and women students from other colleges. Winter. Fee, 
$2.00. DvorAcHEK. 

321. JupciInc BREED Types or SHEEP AND SWINE.—Scoring 
and comparative judging of breed types of sheep and swine. 
Breed characteristics given special attention. Animals from the 
college herds supplemented by livestock cwned by neighboring 
breeders used for class work. Laboratory six hours a week. 
Prerequisites: 131, 332. Winter. ALEXANDER. 


322. JupciInc Breep Types oF BEEF CATTLE AND HorsEs.— 
Scoring and comparative judging of breed types of beef cattle 
and horses. Breed characteristics given special attention. Ani- 
mals from the college herds supplemented by livestock owned 
by neighboring breeders used for class work. Laboratory six 
hours. Prerequisites: 131, 332. Spring. ALEXANDER. 

323. Povittry Jupcinc.—Scoring, and judging by comparison, 
standard breeds and varieties of poultry for show room and 
utility. Birds from the college flocks and those entered in the 
Arkansas State Egg Laying Contest used for class work. Lab- 
cratory six hours a week. Prerequisite: 232. Fall. Stour. 

330.. Meat anv Its By-Propucts.—The slaughtering and 
dressing of meat animals; meat cutting, curing, and utilization 
of meat by-products. Lectures and recitations two hours, lab- 
oratory three hours a week. Elective only for junior and senior 
students. Winter. Fee, $2.00. DvoracHEK. 

331. ANnrMAL BreEDING.—The principles and the various sys- 
tems of animal breeding; the application of the principles of 
enetics to practical animal breeding. Prerequisite: Genetics 

ct. 341. Spring. Martin. 

332. BREEDS AND PEDIGREES.—The origin, history, development, 
breed characteristics, and adaptation of the more important 
breeds of horses, beef cattle, dairy cattle, swine, and sheep. 
Pedigree work with prominent individuals of the various breeds. 
Prerequisite: 131. Fall. ALEXANDER, MASON. 

333. Datry Stock Jupcinc.—Scoring and comparative judg- 
ing of breed types of dairy cattle. Classification of animals in 
the show ring. Required cf students competing for place en 
dairy judging team. Laboratory nine hours a week. Pre- 
requisites: 131, 332. Spring. Mason. 

341. Creamery Butter Maxinc.—The principles of creamery 
butter making; construction, care, and equipment of creameries; 
methods of sampling and grading cream; pasteurizing; starter 
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making; cream ripening. Lectures and recitations two hours, 
laboratory six hours a week. Prerequisite: 231. Every term. 
Fee, $3.00. WutBaANnkKs. 


342. Dairy PLANT MANAGEMENT.—Principles of dairy plant 
management including accounting, correspondence, equipment, 
dispesal of products, utilization of labor and machinery. Lec- 
tures and recitations two hours, laboratory four hours a week. 
Prerequisites: 231, 341, or 343. Winter. WHILBANKs. 

343. Ice CreAm Maxrinc.—A study of ice creams, sherbets, 
and ices, standardizing, mixes, freezing, packing, scoring, and 
marketing. Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory six 
hours a week. Frerequisite: 231. Spring. Fee, $3.00. Wu- 
BANKS. 

352, Frrps AND Frepinc.—The principles of animal nutrition, 
digestibility of feeds, compositien, value, and preparation of 
fecds; use of silos; selection of feeds for balanced rations, and 
the economical feeding of all classes of farm animals. Pre- 
requisite: Agricultural Chemistry 241 or Chemistry 242. Win- 
ter. DvoRACHEK. 

420: HanpLING Pouttry ANp Eccs For MArKet.—Poultry fat- 
tening, dressing, storage, and shipping. Egg candling, storage, 
grading, packing, and handling for market. Lectures and reci- 
tations two hours a week. Prerequisite: 232. Fall. Stour. 

421. Marker Mitk anv Dairy I[NSpECTION.—Different classes 
of market milk, transportation, storage, marketing, and account- 
ing. Practice in the use of score cards for inspecting milk 
plants, dairy farms, and creameries. Lectures and recitations 
one hour, Jaboratory three hcurs a week. Prerequisites: 231, 
Bact. 351. Spring. Mason. 

422. Jupcinc Dartry Propucts.—Judging market milk, butter, 
cheese, and other dairy products. Laboratory six hours a week. 
Prerequisite: 231. Spring. Fee, $3.00. Mason. 

431. Apvancep Live Stock Jupcinc.—Show ring judging of 
breed types and market classes of sheep, swine, beef cattle, and 
horses. Required of major students training for live stock 
judging contests. Laboratory nine hcurs a week. Prerequisites: 
131, 342, 321, 322. Fall. ALEXANDER. 

433. Pork Propuction.—An advanced course in pork produc- 
tion and marketing from the standpoint of both the farmer and 
the special breeder. Problems assigned in management, supple- 
mented by collateral reading of experimental data. Lectures and 
recitations three hours a week. Elective only for major and 
graduate students. Winter. MARTIN. 

435. Pouttry Propuction.—An advanced course in poultry 
production. Practical work in incubation, brooding, chick rais- 
ing, and flock management. Lectures and recitations one hour, 
eroratoly six hours a week. Prerequisite: 232. Winter. Fee, 

.00. Srour. 

436. Breer Propuction.—An advanced course in beef produc- 
tion and marketing from the standpoint of both the farmer and 
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the special breeder. Problems assigned in management, supple- 
mented by collateral reading of experimental data. Lectures and 
recitations three hours a week. Elective only for major and 
graduate students. Winter. ALEXANDER. 

437. Mix Propuction.—Dairy farm management and the 
marketing of dairy farm products, from the standpoint of beth 
the farmer and the special dairyman. Problems assigned in 
management, supplemented by collateral reading of experimental 
data. Lectures and recitations three hours a week. Elective 
only for major and graduate students. Fall. Mason. 

438.. Mutton AND Woot Propucrion.—An advanced course in 
mutton and wool production, from the standpoint both of the 
farmer and the special breeder. Problems assigned in manage- 
ment, supplemented by collateral reading of experimental data. 
Lectures and recitations three hours a week. Elective only for 
major and graduate students. Spring. ALEXANDER. 

439. Curese Maxinc.—The principles and practices of com- 
mercial and farm cheese making. Fermentation tests, acidity 
tests, standardization, curing, scoring, and marketing. Lectures 
and recitations cne hour, laboratory six hours a week. Winter. 
Fee, $2.00. WuLBANKs. 

450. ANimMAL Propuction——A general course in the feeding 
breeding, care, and management of horses, beef cattle, swine, 
and sheep. The equipment necessary for practical production of 
animals will also be considered. Lectures and recitations three 
hours, laboratory four hours a week. Prerequisite: 352. Spring. 
DvorACHEK. 

423° (424) (425). AnimaL HuspANprRy AND DAtryY RESEARCH. 
—Senior students majoring in Animal Husbandry cr Dairying, 
and graduate students may, with the consent of their major pro- 
fessor, elect this course. Special problems assigned. Not more 
than two credits a term allowed. DvoracHEK. 


BACTERIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY 


ProFEssor BLEECKER 


The courses in bacteriology are so arranged as to give the 
student an understanding of the morphclogy, distribution, and 
physiological activities of micro-organisms and their economic 
relation to agriculture and the home, including sanitation and 
public health. 

351. GENERAL BaActrertoLosy.—Elementary bacteriology so de- 
signed as to give the student an understanding of the mor- 
pholcgy, classification, and physiological activities of bacteria. 
Recitation three hours, laboratory six hours a week. Pre- 
requisites: Agri. Chemistry 241, Botany 142. Spring. Fee, 
$5.00. BLEECKER. 

352. HouseHoLp BActeriococy.—Introductory study of the 
morphology, classification, and physiological activities of bac- 
teria, yeasts, and molds is followed by a study cf sanitation 
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and the relation of these micro-organisms to the home. Reci- 
tation three hours, laboratory six hours a week. Prerequisites: 
Agri. Chemistry 341, Zoology 241, or Botany 141. Fall. Fee, 
$5.00. BLEECKER. 

543. AcricuLTURAL BAcTERToLocy—The bacteria of the soil 
and water, and those of milk and milk products. Recitation 
two hours, Jaboratory four hours a week. Prerequisite: Bac- 
teriology 351 or 352. Winter. Fee, $5.00. BLEECKER. 

544. Patuocenic Microsiococy.—Disease producing micro- 
organisms, the diseases they produce, their dissemination and 
contrcl. Recitation two hours, laboratory four hours a week. 
Prerequisite: Bacteriology 351 or 352. Winter. Fee, $5.00. 
BLEECKER. 

510, 540. SpecrAL ProstEms.—An elective course in bacteri- 
ology. Definite problems under direction of the instructor, 
selected from either pathogenic, dairy, or soil bacteriology. 
The amount of credit depends upon the problem selected and 
the time necessary to complete it. Prerequisite: Bacteriology 
351 or 352. Fall, winter or spring. Fee, none. BLEECKER. 

545. Santrary BAcTERIOLOGY.—This course is planned partic- 
ularly for students in the College of Engineering of junior or 
senior standing and consists of a study of bacteriology, with 
particular reference to water supply and sewage disposal. Lec- 
ture and recitation twe hours, laboratory four hours a 
week. Prerequisite: General Chemistry. Winter. Fee, $5.00. 


BLEECKER. 
ENTOMOLOGY 


ProFessor BAERG, ASSOCIATE ProFESsSsoR ISELY 


The courses are concerned with insects and their near rela- 
tives; their habits and life histories, the recognition of the im- 
portant species and groups, and the remedial and preventive 
measures for the forms that destroy crops, transmit disease, 
and annoy man and domestic animals. 

131. Nature Stupy.—AniMAL Lire.—lIntended for students 
interested in the out-of-doors, and those expecting to teach. 
Lectures two hours, field trip three or four hours a week. 
Prerequisite: None. Spring. Fee, $2.00. Barre. 

252. GrNERAL Economic ENtomoLocy.—All the important 
erders of insects, including the common insect pests of farm, 
garden, and orchard, as well as the common parasites of domes- 
tic animals and the insects that annoy man. Lectures three 
hours, laboratory six hours a week. Prerequisite: None. Fall. 
Fee, $2.50. Barra. 

333. Insects AND Drsease.—Insects and other Arthrepods 
that annoy man and animals and are concerned in the trans- 
mission of diseases. Lectures two hours, laboratory two hours 
a week. Prerequisites: 252, or Zoology 143 or 144. Winter. 
(Given in alternate years.) Fee, $2.00. Barre. 

334. Economic ENtToMoLocy.—Fruit AND Truck Cror IN- 
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sEcTs.—Detailed study of life history and control of the more 
important insects attacking fruit and truck crops. Lectures 
and recitations two hours, laboratory two hours a week. Pre- 
Boe: 252. Alternates with 335. Winter. Fee, $1.00. 

SELY. 

335. Economic Entomorocy.—Fietp Crore InsEcts.—Detailed 
study of the life histcry and control of the more important 
insects attacking field crops. Lectures and recitations two 
hours, laboratory two hours a week. Prerequisite: 252. Win- 
bes (Not offered in 1925-26.) Fee, $1.00. Alternates with 334. 
SELY. 

336. Systematic Entomotocy.—The classification of insects 
with special reference to the more important economic groups. 
Laboratory two hours a week for one hour credit; credit, two, 
three, or four hours a term. Spring. Fee 75 cents for each 
credit hour. IseExy. 

MorpHo.ocy oF Insects.—Study of the external anatomy 
of insects. Must be preceded or accompanied by 252. Labora- 
tery six hours a week. Fall. Fee, $2.00. Baerc. 

Upon sufficient demand, advanced courses will be given in 
Systematic Entomology, Morphology of Insects, and Economic 
Entomology. 


FARM MANAGEMENT 
Proressor McNAIrR 


This department offers courses to acquaint the student 
thoroughly with the business side of agriculture, especially 
the organization and operation of the farm as a_ business 
unit. It deals with the factors of cost of production, with 
uestions of leases and tenantry, and other applications of 

gricultural Economics, Each subject matter course in other 
departments in the College of Agriculture teaches the ordinary 
processes of marketing each product. The Department of Farm 
Management teaches only those subjects in marketing which 
are general in their application. 

453. Farm MANAGEMENT.—General principles of farm man- 
agement, choice of farm, types of farming, farm organization 
and administration, factors and cost of production, records, 
and accounts. Lectures and problems. Also visits to farms. 
Spring. McNatr. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE 


Dean Gray, ASSISTED BY MEMBERS OF TEACHING AND 
EXTENSION Forces 
213. AGRICULTURAL ORIENTATION.—A course to (1) inform 
agricultural students relative to prospective opportunities for 
those who prepare for service in the various fields of work 
epen to graduates of the College of Agriculture, and (2) out- 
line the relationship between technical agricultural subjects and 
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other kinds of subject matter. One lecture a week. Spring 


RAY. 

321, 322, 323. ExTENSION PROBLEMS IN AGRICULTURE AND 
Home Economics.—A course designed to train students in Ex- 
tension methods. The fall term will be devoted to lectures by 
various members of the Agricultural Extension staff. The win- 
ter and spring terms will consist of laboratory work in Wash- 
ington County under the direction cf the Home Demonstration 
Agent and the County Agent. Required of students who expect 
to enter Agricultural Extension Service. Gray. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


ActinG Proressor TAytor, Miss NeEtson, Miss JOHNSON, 
Miss Keever, Miss GwATHMEY 


131 (132) (133). ELementAry Ciotuinc.—Designed to give 
skill in using and caring for sewing machines, in taking accu- 
rate measurements, and in adapting commercial patterns. The 
comparison and selection of materials for their appropriate- 
ness, as well as for their economic value. Lecture ene hour, 
laboratory five hours a week. Art 134-136 parallel or pre- 
ge ae Fee, 50 cents each term. NeELSon, JOHNSON. 

(135). ELEMENTARY Croruinc.—(Adv. Sec.) —The same 
as ioe but adapted to the needs of students offering an ad- 
mission unit in clothing. Art 134-136 parallel or prerequisite. 
Fee, 50c each term. NeELson, KEEVER. 

136 (137). ELementary Foons.—This is the introductory 
course in foods; it consists cf the principles of selection, prep- 
aration, and use of various foods with laboratory practice. 
Lecture one hour, laboratory four hours a week. Prerequisite 
or parallel: Chemistry 141 (142) (143) or 144 (145). Fee, 
$5.00 each term. Fall, winter. JoHNson. 

138. ELemenTARY Foops.—(Adv. Sec.)—The same as 136 
(137), but adapted to the needs of students offering an admis- 
sion unit in foods. Prerequisite or parallel: Chemistry 141 
(142) (143) or 144 (145). Tee, $5.00. Fall. JoHNnson. 

139. Foop MARKETING.—A study of food markets; brands, 
grades, and containers of commercial goods; market units of 
package and bulk goods; food preservation; practice demon- 
strations in canning, preserving, pickling, and jelly making. 
Prerequisite: H. E. 136 (137) or 138. Lecture one hour, lab- 
oratory four hours a week. Fee, $5.00. Spring. Taytor. 

230. FAmity Mears.—The dietetic, aesthetic, and economic 
aspects of meal planning are studied. Students have practice 
in planning, buying, preparing and serving family meals and 
simple refreshments for entertaining. Table service for fam- 
ilies without servants is practiced. Equipment for kitchen and 
dining room is studied. Prerequisite: H. E. 139. Lecture one 
hour, laboratory four hours a week. Fee, $5.00. Fall. Tay- 
LoR, JOHNSON. 
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231. Strupy or Costume—The principles of design and color 
harmony applied to costume. Lecture one hour, laboratory four 
hours a week. Prerequisite: Art 134-136. Fee, $1.00. Fall. 
PALMER. 

232. HouseHotp Survey.—A study of the principles under- 
lying a successful home life which includes family and com- 
munity relaticnships, standards of living, budgets, financial 
problems, and women’s responsibility for judicious expenditure 
of time and income. This subject will also deal with a brief 
survey of the literature most useful in home economics. Pre- 
requisite: H. E. 136 (137) or 138. Winter. JoHNson. 

235. TextiLes.—The source of supply, structure, manufac- 
ture, and relative value of fabrics. Laboratory practice in 
weaving, in the identification of fibres, and the analysis of fab- 
rics; special methods of laundering and dyeing. Lecture one 
hour, laboratory four hours a week. Prerequisites: 131 (132) 
(133); Chemistry 141 (142) (143). Winter. Fee, $2.00. 
NELSon. 

234 (236). CLorHtnc Economics.—The technique and prin- 
ciples of costume designing and their practical application in 
the design and construction of garments; the use by each stu- 
dent of patterns drafted and modeled by herself to her own 
measurements. Lectures and laboratery six hours a week. Pre- 
requisites: 131 (132) (133), Art (134) (135) (136). Fall and 
spring. Fee, $1.00 each term. NELSON, KEEVER. 

2. HEALTH AND Cuitp CAre.—The fundamental principles 
of personal hygiene and the home care of the sick. Special 
consideration is given to the care, feeding, and training of 
children in the home. Lecture two hours, laboratory two hours 
a week. Spring. Fee, $1.00. TAvytor. 


323. ApvANCED Foop PrrpARATION.—An elective course for 
those who desire special training in the preparation of attrac- 
tive dishes for each course in the meal. Two two-hour labo- 
ratory periods a week. Prerequisites: 136 (137) or 138. 
Spring. Fee, $5.00. Taytor. 


334 (335) (336). Dzeretics—The fundamental principles of 
human nutrition as applied to individuals under normal con- 
ditions. The specific functicns in the body of carbo-hydrates, 
proteins, fats, minerals and vitamins; diets that are adequate 
in energy, protein, mineral, bulk, and vitamins; prenatal and 
child feeding, in infancy, pre-school age, school age, and ado- 
lescence; pathological conditions chiefly dependent upon diet, 
such as nephritis, diabetis. gastric ulcer, etc. Prerequisites: 
Zool. 241 (242) (243); Chem. 242, Agri. Chem. 341. Fee, 
$4.00 per term. Taytor. 

351. HoustHoLD MANAGEMENT.—This course is conducted in 
the practice home. The students live there in a group and, 
under the supervision cf an instructor, perform the usual house- 
hold tasks such as buying, planning, preparing and serving 
meals, cleaning house, and keeping household accounts. Each 
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student lives in the practice home for six weeks and attends 
lectures and recitations held twice a week, throughout the term. 
Prerequisites: 230 and 237. Fee, living expenses borne by stu- 
dents. Fall, winter and spring. JoHNSON. 

431. House PLranntnc—A study of the situation, sanita- 
tion, and construction of the house, the application cf the prin- 
ciples of design to exteriors, the cost of building and mainte- 
nance. Laboratory includes the making of floor plans and ele- 
vations. Lecture one hour, laboratory four hours a week. Pre- 
requisite: Art 134 (135) (136). Fall. Fee, 50c. GwatTHMEY. 

432. Houst Furnisuinc.—The principles of design and color 
applied to the interior decorating and furnishing of a house; 
problems in costs. Lecture one hceur, laboratory four hours a 
week. Prerequisite: 431. Winter. Fee, 50c. GwaTHMEY. 

433. SoctaL, LecaAL, AND Economic Position oF WomMEN.—A 
histery of the development of woman’s standing in the family 
and community; biographical study of women leaders in scien- 
tific fields; laws pertaining to women and children. Lectures 
and recitations three hours a week. Open to seniors. Pre- 
re site, Economics or Sociology. Spring. NELson. 

MILLINERY.—The designing and drafting of patterns for 
dierent types of hats, including the principles underlying their 
censtruction and trimming. A model of each type made by 
each student. Lecture one hour, laboratory four hours a week. 
Spring. Prerequisites: 131 (132) (133) or 134 (135) and Art 
134 (135) (136). Fee, $1.00. Netson. 

511-541. SpecrAL Prostems.—The student may elect some 
special problem in the major subject for research. Conferences 
with the instructor. Open to seniors and graduate students. 
Winter or spring. TAYLorR. 

For Home Econemics Methods (Educ. Methods 352) see Col- 
lege of Education. 

Home projects during the summer vacation will be planned 
in all courses where necessary to meet individual needs. 


HORTICULTURE 
PROFESSOR Cooprr, ASSISTANT ProFressor RApp, Mr. WIGGANS 


The courses offered are designed te give the student a 
thorough knowledge of the principles and practices of the 
various phases of horticulture. The work is so arranged that 
it will meet the needs of students interested in its practical 
application, or of students who desire a technical knowledge of 
the subject as a preparation for college teaching or research 
work. 

133. PLANT PROPAGATION AND Nursery Pracrices.—A study 
of the science and art of reproducing and multiplying fruits, 
vegetables, ornamentals, shade and forest trees. Construction 
and use of hotheds and coldframes. General nursery prac- 
tices. Establishment and care of fruit plantations up to bear- 
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ing age. Lecture ene hour, laboratory six hours a week. Pre- 
requisites: Botany 141, 142. Spring. Fee, $1.00. WuccAns. 

231. VEGETABLE GARDENING.—The general principles of veg- 
etable growing and the practical problems involved in handling 
the various crops, with special emphasis upon farm, home, and 
back yard gardens; cultural methods; varieties; plant growing; 
soils and fertilizers; insect and disease control, and harvesting. 
Lecture two hcurs, laboratory three hours a week. Pre- 
requisite: 133. Spring. Fee, $1.00. Rapp. 

330.. Potato Propuction.—Production, handling, and storage 
of sweet and Irish potatoes. Lecture two hours, laboratory 
three hours a week. Prerequisites: 133, 231. Fall. Rapp. 

332. OrcHARD MANAGEMENT.—The cultural methods best 
adapted to different kinds of fruit, including types of soils, air 
and water drainage, soil, fertility, fertilizers, cover and com- 
panion crops, and the theory and practice of pruning. Lecture 
two hours, laboratory three hours a week. Prerequisite: 133. 
Winter. Cooper. 

333. SMALL Fruits.—Grapes, cane fruits, and strawberries. 
Conducted in such manner that the students will have thorough 
knowledge of how such fruits should be handled to cbtain the 
best results from both home and commercial production. Lec- 
ture two hours, laboratory three hours a week. Prerequisite: 
133. Spring. WuGGANs. 

432. Market GARDENING.—Vegetable gardening with special 
reference to the Arkansas trucking crops; methods of growing 
and handling cantaloupes, watermelons, cucumbers, tomatoes, 
radishes, beans, etc.; fertilizers, special cultural methods, in- 
sect and disease control; harvesting, grading, packing, storage, 
and refrigeration. Lecture two hours, laboratory three hours 
a week. Prerequisites: 133, 231. Winter. Rapp. 

434. LanpscArE GARDENING—A general consideration of the 
principles of landscaping with special attention to city and 
suburban properties, and the engineering work incidental 
thereto. The student will prepare maps and plans; and also 
become familiar with the more commonly used plant materials. 
Lecture two hours, laboratory three hours a week. Pre- 
requisites: Agricultural Engineering 113, Botany 141 (142) 
Winter. Fee, $1.00. Cooper. 


435. LanpscArE GARDENING.—Special problems such as play- 
grounds, city parks, street planting, civic centers. Practical 
experience in identification, planting and transplanting will be 
given during this term. Lecture one hour, laboratery six hours 
a week. Prerequisite: 434. Spring. Fee, $1.00. Cooper. 

437. SPRAYING AND Spray MATERIALS.—To give a thorough 
practical knowledge of insecticides and fungicides and methods 
of application, together with practice in operating the various 
kinds of spraying machinery and equipment. Lecture two 
hours, laboratory three hours a week. Prerequisites: 133, 231. 
Spring. Fee, $2.50. Rapp. 
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441. HARVESTING AND REFRIGERATION.—The general principles 
in harvesting, grading, packing, storing, and shipping fruits for 
market. Methods of handling fruit and all the operations con- 
cerned. Storage, refrigeration, and transportation. Different 
orchards, packing houses, storage houses, and loading stations, 
will be visited, and construction, operation, and methods studied. 
Lecture two hours, Jaboratory six hours a week. Prerequisites: 
231, 332. Fall. Fee, $2.50. Cooper. 

$31, 532, 533. ExpERIMENTAL HorticuLTURE.—Assigned prob- 
lems in horticulture, collecting and compiling of experimental 
data. Laboratory problems, and work in experimental projects 
in the station fields, and at other points where experimental 
work is being conducted by the Department. Assigned only to 
students with sufficient fundamental preparation: Credit: 1-3 
hours. _Cooprr. ; 

536, 537, 538. HorricuttuRAL Practicums.—Practice in the 
different phases of fruit and vegetable production. Designed 
to give students a working knowledge of the different opera- 
tions involved and to train them in the Art of Horticulture. 
Cooper, Rapp, WiGGANS, 


PLANT PATHOLOGY 


Proressor YouNG, ASSOCIATE PRoressor RosEN 


The courses are designed to give the student a knowledge of 
the origin, causes, and methods of control cf plant diseases 
both in practical use and as a preparation for special research 
work in plant pathology. The advanced courses may be elected 
by students choosing Plant Pathology or Botany as a major. 

143. PRINCIPLES oF PLANT PATHOLOGy.—Causes, symptoms, 
effects, and means cf spread of disease in plants; principles of 
plant disease control; laboratory work with various types of 
plant diseases and the different groups of plant diseases and 
the different groups of plant parasites. Lectures and recitations 
two hours, laboratory four hours a week. Prerequisite: Botany 
141-142. Spring. Fee, $2.50. Younc, Rosen. 

333. DisEASES oF HorticuLTURAL Crops.—A comprehensive 
study ef the more important diseases of the principal horticul- 
tural crops. Lecture one hour, laboratory four hours a week. 
Prerequisite: Plant Pathology 143 or 352. Spring. Fee, $3.00. 
Younc, Rosen. 

334, . DisEAsES oF Fretp Crops.—Similar to Plant Pathology 
333, but dealing with the principal diseases of the more im- 
portant field crops. Lecture one hour, laboratcry four hours a 
week. Prerequisite: Plant Pathology 143 or 352. Spring. Fee, 
$3.00. Younc, Rosen. 

352. “PLANT DisEAsES.—Diseases of plants in relation to para- 
sites and environment; conditions inducing disease, the re- 
action of diseased organisms, and the methods of disease con- 
trel. Lectures and recitation three hours. Laboratory four 
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hours. Prerequisite: Botany 141-143. Winter. Fee, $3.00. 
YounG, Rosen. 

442, MorpHoLocy oF Funci1—The forms and structure of 
fungi. Lectures and recitations one hour, laboratory eight 
hours a week. Prerequisites: Botany 141, 213. Fall. ee, 
$3.00. Younc. 

435, 436, 437. PLant PatHotocy Metuops.—The preparation 
of various artificial nutrient media and the technique of iso- 
lating and culturing parasitic fungi and bacteria. Emphasis 
placed on bacteria in relation to plant diseases. Lectures and 
recitations one hour, laboratory four hours a week.  Pre- 
requisites: 352, Bacteriology 351. Fee, $2.00 each term. Rosen. 

521 (522) (523). Pranr PatHotocy ReseEArRcH.—A special 
roblem to be assigned only to students who take Plant 
athology as a major. Prerequisite: 435-437. Younc, Rosen. 

Upon sufficient demand, courses will be offered in Poisonous 
and Edible Fungi, Diseases of Forest Trees, and Pathological 
Plant Anatomy. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATE ProFEssoR SCHILLING 


Agriculture is founded upon the production of plants and ani- 
mals. Disease frequently is the limiting factor in the success- 
ful live stock production. The man who has a basic knowledge 
of disease has a signal advantage as an agricultural worker. 
The courses offered in this department are designed to give a 
student training so that he may be of greater usefulness in the 
prevention and control of diseases of domestic animals. 

451. Veterrnary Science.—This course offers a study of the 
anatomy and physiology of domestic animals, particularly as 
related to the maintenance of health and the diagnosis and 
treatment of disease. Actual experience in vaccination and in 
minor surgery and in the utilization of other clinical material 
is provided. Laboratory eight hours, quiz one hour a week. 
Fee, $5.00. ScHILLING. 

422, 423. PracticuMs.—These courses afford opportunity for 
the student to work with the instructor in attending cases aris- 
ing among animals owned by the University. They also pro- 
vide for the study of special problems in the field of Veterinary 
Science by the utilization of case, laboratory, and reference 
methods. Work and hours arranged upon consultation with 
the instructor. One or two hours credit. Prerequisite: Vet- 
erinary Science 451. ScHILLING. 


AGRICULTURAL TRAINING COURSE 


A course is offered to trainees of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, which is intended to give sufficient knowledge and prac- 
tice in agriculture and related subjects to fit them to operate a 
farm in dairying, fruit, truck, general crops, poultry or other 
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live stock. Although primarily intended for trainees of the 
United States Veterans Bureau, other mature persons who have 
at least a grammar school education may enter this course. An 
outline of the course will be furnished upon request. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of the Experiment Station is to determine facts, 
work out problems, and make investigations that have a bearing 
upon the agriculture of the state and the country in general. 
The results of investigations are published in bulletin form and 
distributed free. All information in possession of the various 
departments of the institution is available to citizens of the state 
upon request. The farmer is in this way relieved of the time, 
labor, and expense involved in working out experiments for 
himself. He also receives the benefit of facts that only the 
best trained specialists are capable of determining. Practically 
all of the agricultural information that we possess and put 
into practice is based upon experiment station efforts. The re- 
sults of the Experiment Station work constitute a large part of 
te foundation for the work of the Agricultural Extension 

ervice. 


STAFF 


The working staff of the Experiment Station is practically 
identical with the teaching force of the College of Agriculture. 
Members of the staff are required to do both teaching and re- 
search work in their respective fields. The work of the station 
is continuous throughcut the year. Research work constitutes 
the major burden of the staff. 

The Department of Agricultural Chemistry carries on investi- 
gations dealing with the application of chemistry to agriculture. 
Its laboratories are fitted with improved modern apparatus 
and equipment. Its investigative work is chiefly concerned with 
the chemistry of soils, feedstuffs, focds, fertilizers, spray mate- 
rials, and the chemistry of animal and of plant nutrition. 

The Department of Farm Management is conducting inves- 
tigations, in co-operation with the United States Department 
of Agriculture, in systems of farming in Arkansas, farm 
management problems in Arkansas, labor requirements for dif- 
ferent crops, cest of production, and similar subjects. This 
Department was first established in 1920. As its duties in- 
crease, other work of investigational nature, including the sub- 
ject of rural organization, co-operative organizations, and mar- 
keting, will be undertaken. 

The Department of Agricultural Engineering is conducting 
investigations on the subjects of farm machinery, farm build- 
ings and other structures, farm motive power, farm drainage, 
terracing, fencing, and other problems. 

The Department of Agronomy carries on investigations with 
farm crops, testing and breeding new and pure varieties of cot- 
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ton, corn, grains, grasses for hay and pasture, clovers and 
other agricultural crops. It also conducts experiments in soil 
fertility and the management of soils for different crops. This 
work is carried on at the experimental farms, the main station, 
and the sub-station. A special feature is the work with cotton 
and corn at the sub-station at Scott. 

The Department of Animal Husbandry carries on investiga- 
tions in the feeding, breeding, and management of farm animals, 
including poultry. Well selected herds of dairy cattle, beef 
cattle, and hogs are ‘maintained for this purpose. A_ well 
equipped and well stocked poultry plant is also maintained. In 
connection with this department a model dairy, equipped with 
improved dairy machinery and laboratories, is conducted for 
instructional and experimental purposes. 

The Department of Bacteriology conducts investigations and 
research relative to the causes and character of animal diseases 
and the means of combating them. 

The Department of Entomology conducts investigations in the 
life histories of insects injurious to agriculture and the methods 
of exterminating such insects. 

The Department of Horticulture is equipped with grounds, 
machinery, and laboratories suitable for conducting experiments 
in fruit growing and vegetable gardening. Problems of prac- 
tical importance are worked upon experimentally to aid the 
grower in his cultural work. Variety study of fruits and veg- 
etables, pollination of the apple, orchard ‘fertilization, pruning, 
grading, and packing are major projects for experiments in this 
department. 

The Department of Plant Pathology carries on investigations 
of plant diseases with reference to their nature, cause of devel- 
opment, and means of combating and eradicating them. 

The Department of Veterinary Science supervises state inspec- 
tion for contagious diseases of animals and for the eradication 
of cattle tick. It operates the state serum plant and supplies 
serum at cost; it investigates also the best means of prevention 
and control of diseases of animals. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
SERVICE 


Dan T. Gray, Director Gus M. Orum, Editor 
T. Roy Rem, Assistant Director J. P. Bety, Assistant Editor 


COUNTY AGENT WORK 


J. C. Barnett, District Agent H. K. THatcuer, District Agent 
J. E. McKeEtt, District Agent EE. B. Wurraker, District Agent 


COUNTY FARM DEMONSTRATION AGENTS 


C. H. ALsPpAuGH O. U. McKnicut 
T. W. BatLey O. L. McMurray 
E. S. BARRENTINE Wyatt Mins 
J. D. BETHEA W. A. OwENs 
Byron W. BuTLer Joe PEARcE, Jr. 
S. D. CARPENTER J. L. Puitirs 
L. CoTHERN A. H. Prince 
J. E. Critz C. C. RANDALL 
Paut CuMMINGS, Ass’t A. P. REYNOLDS 
J. B. DANIELS A. M. Ropcers 
E. P. DarGAN J. W. SARGENT 
H. G. DAsSHER Wma. F. ScarsorouGH 
Jutran M Dyer B. A. SPRADLIN 
W. D. Ezerr M. SULLIVANT 

. H. GayEr J. E. Terry 

EN F. GREER D. H. THomASON 
W. L. Harr J. M. THomMASoN 
J. A. HEARN W. A. TRUSSELL 
J. H. HeckMAN C. M. TuccLe 
O. L. HENDERSON W. B. VInzant 
B. S. HINKLE G. C. WartKrns 
S. W. Houston H. M. WALKER 
C. S. JoHNnson G. W. Ware, Ass’t 
STEELE KENNEDY C. F. WARREN 
E. A. Kerr Paut L. WELtES 

. S. Knox F. H. WHITAKER 

. E. LAuGHLIN E. J. Wits 
J. E. Marsut 


HOME DEMONSTRATION WORK 


Miss Connie J. Bonstacet, State Home Demonstration Agent 
Miss A ice Brinces, District Agent 

Miss SALLIE CHAMBERLAIN, District Agent 

Mrs. Ina FENTON, District Agent 

Miss Etta Posey, District Agent 
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COUNTY HOME DEMONSTRATION AGENTS 


ADRIAN, PERMELIA 
ALEXANDER, ALMA 
ALLEN, MINNIE T. 
ASHE, LEOLA 

Betts, JENNY 
BLACKForD, BEATRICE 
BLAKELY, MAE 
Burxs, EVANGELINE 
CASTLEBERRY, GENEVA 
CoLEMAN, Cora LEE 
DepEN, LILLIAN 
EMERSON, MAUREE 
Estes, OPAL 
FArIrBAIRN, RutTH 
FErRILL, FLORA 
GriFFIN, HELEN 
HAWKINS, VIVIAN 
Hosrss, HELEN 
Jackson, Mrs. ZELIA 
KESLER, CAROLINE 
Kinc, Harriet B. 


LusTER, JULIA 
MAsuHeBuRN, Lity 
MELTON, MATTIE 
Owens, ApprE M. 
PHILLIPS, MARCELLE 
Price, NELLIE 

RAMEY, GEORGIA 
RATLIFF, WILLENA 
Rosinson, Mrs. B. H. J. 
Ross, CLiyTIce 
SANDERSON, KitTTIEe 
SmitH, Dora 

SpRADLIN, Mrs. B. A. 
SToNE, ToMMIE 

Tatum, Mrs. Biro 
THACKSTON, MABEL 
TRUSSELL, Mrs. SARAH 
Turner, Mrs. MINNIE C. 
Watson, Mrs. Myrtle 
WILson, TANNIE 


CLUB WORK 
W. J. JERNIGAN, State Boys’ and Girls’ Club Agent 


SPECIALISTS 
R. L. Anperson, Predatory Animal Hunter 
Miss GertrupE Conant, Foods and Nutrition 


F. D. Crooks, Poultry 


H. W. Wooptey, Dairying 

C. Woorsey, Horticulture 

Miss Ruspy MENDENHALL, Food Preservation 
D. T. Burteson, Agronomy 

M. W. Mutprow, Livestock 

Miss Em S. Patty, Textiles and Clothing 


A. D. McNatr, Farm Management (U. S. Dept. of Agri. co- 
operating) 


E, A. Hopson, Marketing 
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NEGRO WORKERS 


H. C. Ray, District Agent 
Mary L. Ray, District Agent 


R. T. Butter H. B. MitcHELL 
LuGENIA CHRISTMAS CARRIE Moore 

ANNA HALL MENTIE Moore 

C. C. Haraway ELLA PARKER 

Wm. Harris J. D. Rice 

ANNIE LATIMER A. M. SmitH 

A. M. Mason ANNIE SMITH 

E. T. Mattison T. D. Spears 

Mary McCain ALIcE WINSTON 
Euta McGEHEE JeNNie Lou Wooparp 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


Purpose.—The Agricultural Extension Service forms the third 
main division of the College of Agriculture—resident teaching, 
research work, and extension work. The object of extension 
work is to disseminate among the people the most practical 
information obtainable on all subjects relating to agriculture 
and home economics, and to encourage the adoption by farmers 
and their families of the practices recommended. One of its 
chief functions is to take the results of the State Experiment 
Station and its branches to the people and thoroughly to dis- 
seminate the information thus obtained. Agricultural Extension 
werk deals with the problems of practical and economic produc- 
tion, marketing, and the organization of agriculture as a busi- 
ness and as a life occupation. 

Sources oF MAINTENANCE—The Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice is supported jointly by the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Arkansas and the United States Department of 
Agriculture under the provisions of the Smith-Lever Act passed 
by Congress in June, 1914. In addition to the federal funds 
appropriated to the College of Agriculture for conducting exten- 
sion work, and the state funds appropriated as an offset to the 
federal appropriations, the Department of Agriculture, through 
the Office of Extension Work, has allotted to the Extension 
Service certain sums to be used in the furtherance of the work, 

Scope or Worxk.—The Agricultural Extension Service en- 
deavors to reach the maximum number of farms and homes of 
the state. This is done through county farm demonstration 
agents and county home demonstration agents. These county 
agents work through community clubs and other rural organ- 
izations. They hold extension schools and conduct demonstra- 
tions in dairying, poultry, live stock, field crops, horticulture, 
terracing and drainage, marketing, foods and nutrition, food 
preservation, and clothing and textiles. The basis of all of this 
work is the demonstration conducted on the farm or in the 
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home under the personal directions of the county extension 
agent. The work of the agents is strengthened by the supervision 
of state and district agents and by the help of subject matter 
specialists. 

Farm DEMONSTRATION WorkK.—The farm demonstration work 
is conducted by county agents who are trained in the science 
of agriculture and who have had practical experience in con- 
ducting farm operations. The demonstrations in soil improve- 
ments, crops, horticulture, livestock, marketing and other sub- 
jects are adapted to the needs of the county and are part of a 
long time plan of agricultural development within the county. 
Timely information regarding production and marketing is dis- 
seminated through newspaper articles, circular letters and bul- 
letins. Other effective aids to the improvement of farm con- 
ditions are applied as conditions make them practicable and 
profitable. 

Home DemonstTRATION Work.—Sustained programs in home 
demonstration are developed under the guidance of the county 
home demonstration agent. In conference with the agent, groups 
of women and girls in the communities decide on the demon- 
strations er projects they wish to undertake during the year. 
These, when compiled, go to make the county program. Those 
activities most often presenting problems to the housewife are 
(1) gardening and home orchards, (2) poultry, (3) home dairy, 
(4) nutrition and child care, (5) food preservation, (6) textiles 
and clothing, and (7) household management and equipment. 

Streng community and county organizations aid materially in 
the projection of these programs in that (1) they enable the 
agent to instruct groups largely instead of individuals, (2) they 
develop leadership, and (3) they give a degree of permanency 
to the work in a county. 


Boys’ anp Girts’ CLus Worx.—Specialists in club work are 
provided for the proper supervision of the boys’ and girls’ club 
work and to assist the county agents in organizing and prop- 
erly developing this work. The service is designed to teach 
boys and girls the simplicity of ways of improving the farm 
and home, to open up to them a brighter view of the future, and 
to inspire them with the desire to remain on the farm and de- 
velop it to its fullest possibilities. This may be classed as the 
initial step in the teaching of agriculture and home economics 
in that it reaches boys and girls between the ages of ten and 
eighteen, before they have had the opportunity to secure such 
training in the schools and colleges. 

Supyecr MATTER SpECIALISTS.—The work of the county farm 
and home demonstration agents is strengthened by the assist- 
ance given them by subject matter specialists. These specialists 
are trained in some one particular line, such as marketing, hor- 
ticulture, livestock, dairying, poultry, foods and nutrition, food 
preservation, or textiles and clothing. The specialists aid the 
county extension agents in developing special lines of work and 
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in conducting the more difficult demonstrations. Assistance of 
the specialists may also be had in working out some particular 
phases of agricultural work in counties where there are no 
county extension agents. 


EXTENSION ScHooLts.—In season it is intended that the Exten- 
sion Service through farmers’ meetings shall reach every county 
in the state. Special campaigns along lines of greatest im- 
portance are organized and promoted in season. This work 
is pushed at times when farm work is the lightest. 

MARKETING SERviceE.—Specialists in marketing are provided to 
assist farmers in securing markets for their products, and te 
give instruction in successful methods of handling the farmers’ 
marketing problem. This is an educational service designed to 
bring the producer and the buyer into touch with each other, 
but the Division of Extension takes no further part in consum- 
mating sales. The marketing service goes further in that it 
encourages the organization of groups of farmers for the pro- 
duction of various products in carload lots, and gives instruc- 
tion in the proper grading and packing of fruits and other farm 
products. The marketing of any farm product will be included 
in the activities of this sphere of extension work. 

Acronomy.—Soil- maintenance and improvement are essential 
to a Rermanent system of agriculture. Demonstrations in the 
use of legume crops, growing cover crops, the proper use of 
commercial fertilizers, and the use of lime are conducted. 

Economic production of the staple crops is important to profit 
making. Demonstrations in the use ef good seed, the selection 
of seed, the use of adaptable varieties, the cultivation of crops 
are conducted each year. As an average for ten years demon- 
strations in corn production carried on by farmers under the 
supervision of county agents have yielded 33.4 bushels of corn 
tec the acre; demonstrations by club boys have yielded 42.5 
bushels to the acre, while the average for all farms of the state 
during this period has been 19.5 bushels to the acre. A spe- 
cialist is employed to give assistance to county agents and farm- 
ers in connection with problems arising in soil improvement and 
field crop production work. 

LivestocK.—The introduction ef purebred animals and the 
grading up of farm herds and flocks are means being used 
to increase the average value of the farm animals of the 
state, which is now very low. Demonstrations in feeding and 
management, culling of herds and flocks, and in co-operative 
marketing of farm livestock are conducted. Boys’ pig, calf, and 
sheep club work is an important phase of the general livestock 
work. 

HorticuLturRE.—Large areas of the state are devoted to fruit 
and truck crops. Assistance is given this industry through dem- 
onstrations in spraying, pruning, cultivating and fertilizing these 
crops. The dissemination of information leading to the control 
of insects and diseases affecting these crops, the production of 
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a higher quality product and the proper grading and packing for 
markets is done through farmers’ meetings, method demonstra- 
tions, newspaper articles, and special circulars and bulletins. 
Demonstrations of the farm home garden, the canning crop 
garden, the home orchard and simple landscaping of yard and 
lawn, squares and parkways, constitute the work in horticul- 
ture undertaken by the county home demonstration agent. In 
all of this work she is given able assistance by the specialist. 


Dairyinc.—Assistance in securing better animals, in estab- 
lishing bull clubs, in cow testing and economical milk produc- 
tion work is given to farmers and farmers’ organizations inter- 
ested in this industry, which is rapidly developing in the state, 

A scarcity of milk in the diet of town and country families 
is one of our most serious nutrition problems. (1) More cows 
and better cows, (2) improved feeding and housing conditions, 
(3) care of milk, (4) improved practices in the making of 
cheese and butter for home use, cover the demonstrations in 
home dairy work. The specialist renders help with this work 
and with “more milk” campaigns inaugurated in town or coun- 
ties. 


Pouttry.—A flock of poultry is common to almost all farms 
of the state. The culling of flocks, the placing of standard- 
bred eggs and fowls on farms, demonstrations in ‘feeding farm 
flocks, keeping records of flocks and certifying standardbred 
flocks are carried on. Boys’ and girls’ poultry clubs are an im- 
portant part of this work. 

The care of the poultry on the farm falls to the lot of the 
women and girls as a rule. They turn to the home demonstra- 
tion agent naturally for help in meeting the problems incident 
to this work. Demonstrations in (1) better housing, (2) better 
feeding, (3) culling for egg production, (4) securing standard- 
bred chickens and (5) co-operative marketing of surplus 
products are remedial measures undertaken with success. The 
poultry specialist gives much of his time to assisting the home 
demonstration agents with projecting this work over the state. 
With the girls and boys a program of demonstration covering 
four years is followed. 

Foops aNp Nutrition.—(Carried en in connection with recog- 
nized health agencies).—The weighing, measuring and medical 
examination of children bring home to our people the relation 
between food and health. Demonstrations in proper food selec- 
tion go a long way toward making popular the farm garden 
work (with greens all the year), the food preservation work, 
and the home dairy program. With the girls a four-year pro- 
gram in cookery has been worked out. A nutrition specialist 
gives her full time to this phase of the home demonstration 
program. 

Foop PrESERVATION.—The object of this work is three-fold: 
(1) It prevents the waste of surplus garden and orchard products 
during the months of plenty, (2) it insures a year’s supply of 
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these same products at small cost, (3) it provides the necessary 
variety in the diet, and (4) it offers a source of income for the 
farm woman and girl. 

An increasing number of our people are planting with a view 
to canning for profit. 

A long-time companion program to the garden work is car- 
ried on in canning by club girls who select this phase of the 
work. A full-time specialist assists the county home demon- 
stration agent with this program. 

TEXTILES AND CLOTHING.—The large number of requests for 
help with (1) testing and selecting materials, (2) use and altera- 
tion of patterns, (3) garment construction, (4) good taste in 
dress, and (5) hat making led to the building of a program 
around these problems. Here again the girls and women have 
a long-time program of demonstrations. A full-time specialist 
assists the agents with this work. 

Farm MANAGEMENT.—Preliminary surveys of farms in some 
sections of the state have shown that the profits are far from 
what they should be. Farm management studies naturally should 
be one of the foremost in agricultural teaching. Proper inves- 
tigation of farm management conditions and the teaching of the 
best methods of farm management are of utmost importance. 
This work is provided for through the employment of a spe- 
cialist in farm management. 

DRAINAGE AND TERRACING.—Assistance is furnished farmers 
in dealing with their problems of drainage by open ditches, tile, 
drainage, and similar methods, as well as by the direction, 
maintenance, and handling of terraces to prevent washing of 
hillsides. 

AGricuLtuRAL News Service.—Agricultural facts must be 
placed before the people. The co-operation of the press is 
utilized by supplying to the papers of the state weekly para- 
graphs on better farming. Special articles dealing with sea- 
sonal topics are prepared for the county papers. Special arti- 
cles for the daily papers of the state are prepared in order that 
facts may be brought before a large number of people. Further 
than this, the Extension Service issues publications from time to 
time which are available to the people of the state upon appli- 
cation. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LAW 


The Department of Law was established in the fall of 1924. 
It follows the standards of legal education prescribed in 1921 by 
the American Bar Association. 

The object of the Department is to afford a thorough prep- 
aration for the practice of law. This preparation is based on 
an analytical study of the fundamental principles of English and 
American law. These principles are studied with reference to 
their historical development and also their practical application. 
Recognition is given te the fact that most of the students in 
the department are preparing for the practice of the profession 
in Arkansas. 

In the session beginning in September, 1925, only the first and 
second years of the law course will be given. In 1926-27 the 
third year of the iaw course will be added. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


The method of instruction employed in the Department of 
Law is almost exclusively the study and discussion of cases. 
This method is designed to impart an effective working knowl- 
edge of fundamental legal principles and to develop the power 
of practical legal reasoning. It is the system of instruction 
which has been followed for many years by the standard Amer- 


ican law schools. 
LAW CLUBS 


Practical exercises in brief making, in the use of law books, 
and in oral argument are given through the medium of law 
clubs. These clubs are organized by the law faculty, and the 
meetings are regularly conducted by some member of the 
faculty. 

The University courses in public speaking and debating are 
open without extra charge to students in the Department of 


Law. 
LAW LIBRARY 


The law library contains a sufficient collection of law reports, 
statutes, digests, encyclopedias, text books, and law reviews to 
meet the demands of the law students. The general library of 
the University also contains many volumes of value and interest 
to the students in the Department of Law. 


TUITION 


The tuition fee ‘for law students is $20 each term, or $60 a 
year. For students taking only part-time work in law, the fee 
for each course is $2 a credit hcur, not exceeding $20 a term. 

For a detailed statement of other fees and expenses see 
page 36. 
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ADMISSION 


Candidates for the law degree entering for the school year 
1925-26 and thereafter must have successfully completed two 
years of work either in the University of Arkansas or in some 
other college or university of recognized standing, in addition 
to the 15 units of high school work required’ for admission to 
the University. 

Prospective law students are invited to confer with members 
of the law faculty as to the selection of their pre-legal courses. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Perscns 25 years of age, or over, who have less than the 
academic credit required for the candidates ‘for the law degree, 
and who do not wish to become candidates for the law degree, 
may make written application to the University Examiner for 
admission as special students. The number of such students is 
carefully restricted. 


ADMISSION OF STUDENTS OF OTHER 
DEPARTMENTS 


Students in other departments of the University, who are 
properly qualified and who wish to devote a part of their time 
to the study of law or to specialize in certain fields of law, are 
permitted to register for one or more law courses on payment 
of the necessary law tuition fee for the courses taken. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


No credit for advanced standing is given except from resi- 
dent law schools of recognized standing. For a detailed state- 
ment concerning the transfer of credits see page 34. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


The course of study leading to the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
(LL. B.) requires resident study in the department of law for 
three academic years. The course of study is designed to occupy 
the full time of the student. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE 
BACHELOR OF LAWS 


The candidate for the law degree must meet the entrance, 
residence, and registration requirements, and must complete sat- 
isfactorily examinations in not less than 120 term hours in 
required courses in the Department of Law, of which not more 
than 25 per cent may be of D grade. 
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COMBINED ACADEMIC AND LAW COURSE 


A student who receives credit for the work of the first three 
years in the College of Arts and Sciences of the University may 
compiete his major requirement in that college by electing the 
entire first year law courses consisting of 42 credit hours. At 
the end of the senior year, upon passing the prescribed first year 
course in the department of law, the academic degree of Bachelor 
of Arts will be granted. On completion of the other two years 
of law work, the law degree will be granted. Thus a student 
may receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Laws in six, instead of seven, years by majoring in law while 
registered in the College of Arts and Sciences. 

If a student has completed three years of academic work in 
some other college or university whose rules permit this pro- 
cedure he may, on the completion of the first year of work in 
law in the University of Arkansas, receive the Bachelor of Arts 
degree from the institution first attended. 

The following courses are required of candidates for the law 
degree: 


First Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 

Civil Procedure 2 
Personal Property. 
‘Torts! 22 
Contracts .... 
Real Property... 
Agency 
Criminal Law an 


tm! & 


5 
6 
13 15 14 

The courses in the second and third years will include equity, 

sales, suretyship, mortgages, partnership, real property, future 

interests, negotiable instruments, constitutional law, private cor- 

porations, wills and administration, trusts, carriers, conflicts of 
laws, evidence, trial practice, and drafting of legal instruments. 


STATEMENT OF COURSES 
First Year 


521, 522, 523. Civm Procepure.—Venue, process, appearance, 
forms of action, parties, pleading, trial, motions, judgments, pro- 
ceedings after judgments. PEppPER. 

531. PrErsoNAL Property.—-Possession, acquiring title to chat- 
tels, gifts, bailment, liens, pledges, conversion. Fall. PEpper. 

32, 533. Torts.——Assault and battery, false imprisonment, 
negligence as a ground of liability, the standard of care, lia- 
bility of occupiers of premises, contributory negligence, dan- 
gerous use of land, violation of statutory duty, deceit, malicious 
prosecution, defamation, interference with privacy, interference 
with advantageous relations. Fall and winter. PEpper. 


rocedure.... 
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551, 552. Contracts.—Offer and acceptance, consideration, 
contracts under seal, third party beneficiaries, assignment, con- 
ditions in contracts, impossibility of performance, discharge of 
contracts, joint contracts. Fall and winter. WATERMAN. 

REAL Property.—Tenure, estates, joint tenants, tenants 
in common, reversions, remainders, seisin and disseisin, com- 
mon law methods of transferring estates, the Statute of Uses. 
Winter. PEpper. 

561. Acency—Nature of relation, appointment, liabilities of 
principal, liabilities of agent, undisclosed principal, obligations 
between principal and agent, delegation of agency, termination 
of agency, ratification. Spring. WATERMAN. 

562. CrrminaAL Law anp Procepure.—Criminal intent, crim- 
inal act, combinations of persons in crime, crimes against the 
person, larceny and kindred offenses. Jurisdiction, venue, arrest, 
indictment, trial. Spring. PEpPpPEr. 
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SUMMER TERM 


The fourteenth summer term of the University will open June 
22, 1925, and close August 1, 1925. 

The attendance on the University Summer School now almost 
touches one thousand—a larger number than is found in the 
average summer school in the United States. The repor: of the 
United States Commissioner of Education shows that the cost 
of attending the session is only slightly more than two-thirds 
of the cost of attending such a summer session in the average 
schools of like grade. 

Courses in preparatory and college subjects will be offered by 
a faculty composed almost wholly either of heads of depart- 
ments in the various faculties of the University, or of experts 
of recognized ability from other states. A model school will be 
conducted for the demonstration of the best methods of teach- 
ing in the primary and grammar grades. The University 
Training High School will be in session and will be in the 
hands of some of the best superintendents of schools in Arkan- 
sas. One unit of entrance credit may be secured by attending 
the summer school. A limited amount of practice teaching may 
be done. Experts in Rural School Methods and Management, 
Plays and Games, Public School Music, Industrial Work for 
the Grades, and other such subjects have been secured so that 
the University will offer a number of complete courses espe- 
cially designed to meet the needs of rural teachers. 

Courses completed in the summer term will be credited to- 
ward a degree, providing that entrance requirements have been 
met. Ten term hours is the maximum that may be earned at 
any one session. It should be noted that by attending several 
summer terms a student’s college course may be shortened to 
three or three and a half years. 

Courses for freshmen in all of the four colleges of the Uni- 
versity (Arts and Sciences, Agriculture, Education, or Engineer- 
ing), will be offered, and graduates of high schools are particu- 
larly urged to begin their college work in June instead of Sep- 
tember. Courses will be offered this summer in all three phases 
ef Smith-Hughes work in vocational education, namely in agri- 
culture, home economics, and in industrial arts. 

All the facilities of the College of Agriculture and of the 
state experiment station are open to the Smith-Hughes men in 
agricultural education, and all the men teaching these courses 
in the high schools of the state are required by the federal gov- 
ernment to attend. 

Each year sees an increasing number of courses offered for 
graduate study. Several students have completed the required 
work for their Master’s degree by summer work. 

More detailed information in regard to the courses offered, 
matriculation, and registration, may be had from the Summer 
Term Bulletin, which will be sent upon request. 
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SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 
JoHn Curnton Futrart, M. A., LL.D. President of the Uni- 
versity. 
Monch Sere M. D. Dean of the School of Medicine. 
Lire B. Hitt. Registrar of the School of Medicine. 


HISTORY 
The School of Medicine was organized at Little Rock in 1879. 
In 1911 it was consolidated with the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and by an Act of the General Assembly became the 
School of Medicine of the University of Arkansas. 


ADMISSION 


Admission requires a four-year high school education, and, in 
addition, two years of college work as set forth below. 


HIGH SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 
Four years’ work in an accredited high school or its full 
equivalent, comprising not less than 15 Carnegie units* in ac- 
ceptable subjects, including prescribed work as follows: 


English) ©. o:0:0:5.0 c.cca atele’ene wy niga aatees tama etna seceeatene aie 3 units 
AlGebra« . oa s.c0.s calcio Masisiee a atl cieleteteniataeisterelaeraaerereicicters 1 unit 
Plane’ Geometry asec ce cnoctes) = covet hin cohen uemnes 1 unit 


Latin, Greek, French, German or other foreign language 2 units 
(Both units in the same language) 


HistOry ais siesieces aieicte enrenieiel ease eelate attine peat mie aa 1 unit 
FEVCCHVES ore oie: < uien-ne b Sleleraia' eine cle Win ces areietiiars ieee ier area 7 units 
Totalls.<.0:5 5 sicnlee orp ainle ¥ ele saree cuclemeiteee BCC: 15 units 


Deficiencies in any of the above described high school work 
may be made up by extra college work in the same subjects. 


COLLEGIATE REQUIREMENTS 


Two years’ work in a recognized college or university, eom- 
prising not less than 60 semester hours, including prescribed 
subjects, as follows: 


Chemistry (See Note A)..........:.5-e0c0e 12 semester hourst 
Physics: (See Note B)) cercuny scissile le oe 8 semester hours 
English (see, Note, D) ccoxeaeeisnien teams vi 6 semester hours 
Biology’ (See. Note .G)). cine cun mw cetye dications 8 semester hours 
Electives (See Notes E and F).............. 26 semester hours 

jTOtall a a:a;s:sceya nm oe:aaasle oiata trata ctetaterectalctetaieere 60 semester hours 


*A unit in a subject is the credit value of work in that subject for five 
recitation periods per week for 36 weeks. Each recitation period must be 
at least 40 minutes in length. 

+A semester hour is the work represented by one class period per week 
for half of the college year (at least 32 weeks). Each pee Ls period 
to be so evaluated must extend over at least two hours. 
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Note A. Cuemistry.—Of the twelve hours at least eight 
semester hours must be in general inorganic chemistry, and at 
least four semester hours must be laboratory work. The re- 
mainder must include organic chemistry. 


Nore B. Puysics—At least two of these eight semester 
hours must consist of laboratory work. It is recommended that 
this course be preceded by a term in trigonometry. 


Note C. Brotocy.—At least four of the eight semester hours 
must be laboratory work. This requirement may be satisfied by 
eight semester hours in either general biology or zoology, or 
by courses of four semester hours each in zoology and botany; 
but not by work in botany alone. 


Nore D. EncitsH.—The usual introductory college course of 
six semester hours in English composition and literature or its 
equivalent is required. 

Nore E. FreNcH, SPANISH, ITALIAN oR GERMAN.—French and 
German bear the closest relations to modern medical literature. 
Students are therefore urged to secure a reading knowledge of 
one of these. 


Note F. Exectives—As desirable electives, the following sub- 
jects are suggested: Additional English; chemistry; zoology; 
psychology; an additional modern language; economics; college 
algebra, and trigonometry; sociology; history; political science; 
logic; Latin; Greek; drawing. 


CONDITIONS NOT PERMITTED 


No substitutes are allowed for the above prescribed subjects. 

No entrance conditions are permitted. 

Candidates for admission who have completed the above re- 
quirements, with the exception of a few hours of college sub- 
jects, should plan to make up their deficiency by attendance at 
a summer session. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


The School of Medicine offers a four-year course leading to 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine (M. D.). 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and regis- 
tration requirements; must be 21 years of age; and must pre- 
sent satisfactory evidence of good moral character. The can- 
didate must have attended and satisfactorily completed four 
courses of lectures, no two of which shall have been attended 
in the same calendar year. Three years of the required work 
may have been done in some other medical college of recog- 
nized standing whose requirements are equivalent to those of 
oy college. The senior year must be done in residence at this 
college. 
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The School of Medicine will grant the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Medicine (B. S.) to students who have complied 
with the following requirements: 

1. The student must have completed two full years of work 
leading to the bachelor’s degree in the University of Arkansas 
or some other standard college or university having entrance 
requirements of not less than 15 standard high school units 
and requiring not less than 16 hours of recitations and lectures 
per week in the college course. 

2. The student must have included in his two years of pre- 
liminary college work all subjects required for entrance to the 
pe year of the School of Medicine of the University of Ar- 
<ansas. 

3. The student must have completed all of the work in the 
first three years of the medical course in the School of Medi- 
cine of the University of Arkansas. At least three-fourths of 
each year’s work must have been of grade C or better. 

4. This degree will not be conferred except upon students 
who are in actual attendance in the School of Medicine of the 
University of Arkansas. 

The Trustees reserve the right to decline to confer the 
degree for any reasonable cause. 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


Matriculation and registration for students of the state, each 
year $10.00. Tuition for residents of the state, each semester, 
$20.00. Matriculation and registration for non-residents, each 
year, $25.00. Tuition for non-residents, per semester, $37.50. 
War Veterans: Bona fide residents of the state who are hon- 
orably discharged veterans of the world war, and who were 
citizens of Arkansas at the outbreak of the world war, and who 
otherwise are qualified, are exempted from payment of matric- 
ulation and tuition fees, provided that this shall not apply to 
veterans trained under contract with the United States Govern 
ment. In addition to the above tuition and matriculation fees, 
deposits are required at the beginning of each session to cover 
breakage and supplies. There is also a deposit for students’ 
activities. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Application for advanced standing must be filed with the Reg- 
istrar before July 15. A complete and verified transcript of pre- 
medical and medical college credits must accompany the applica- 


tion. 
CLASSES LIMITED 


The teaching facilities of the School of Medicine are limited 
to 200 students, and as resident students have priority of admis- 
sion, those contemplating entering in September are urged to 
make application before July 15. 
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BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The main building, erected in 1890, is a three-story brick 
structure containing a lecture hall, amphitheatre, museum, dis- 
secting room, and laboratories. A second building, occupied 
chiefly by laboratories, has been outgrown, and the old state 
capitol is used for laboratories of chemistry, embryology, his- 
tology, physiology, pathology, bacteriology, clinical microscopy, 
surgical pathology and pharmacology. These laboratories are 
well equipped with new apparatus and supplies. The space is 
ample and the rooms are well lighted. 


HOSPITAL AND CLINICAL FACILITIES 


Coincident with the restoration of the course in clinical in- 
struction, the Trustees perfected a close affiliation between the 
School of Medicine and the four leading general hospitals of 
the city, in each of which clinical teaching is done by members 
of the faculty. By this arrangement more than 500 beds will 
become available for clinical teaching. 

The Little Rock General Hospital has been completed at a 
cost of $400,000. Its staff is provided by the Medical School 
and its 150 beds are available to the Medical School for teaching 
purposes. 

The Baptist General Hospital is rapidly nearing completion 
and its staff will be composed largely of members of the faculty. 

St. Vincent’s Infirmary, one of the oldest hospitals in the 
state, and the largest at present, is affiliated with the School and 
will continue to furnish material for clinical instruction. It has 
a bed capacity of 250. 

St. Luke's Hospital, with a bed capacity of 75, is one of the 
affiliated hospitals and its entire staff is made up of members of 
the faculty of this School. 

The above four hospitals have a representative on the admin- 
istrative board of the School, through which the School and the 
hospitals are kept in harmonious correlation. 

Isaac Folsom Clinic. This clinic was named in honor of the 
late Dr. Isaac Folsom, in consideration of his gift of an endow- 
ment of $20,000. This clinic is under the direct and exclusive 
control of the faculty, and all its material is available for 
teaching purposes. 

State Institutions. All the eleemosynary institutions of the 
state are situated in Little Rock. These include the School for 
the Blind, the School for Deaf Mutes, the State hospital for 
Nervous Diseases, the Penitentiary, the Reform School, County 
and City Hospitals, all of which contribute to the available 
clinical material. 


HOSPITAL APPOINTMENTS 


The following hospital appointments are made annually: Lo- 
gan H. Roots Memorial Hospital, two resident physicians; Uni- 
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versity Hospital, two resident physicians; Pulaski County Hos- 
pital, four internes; State Hospital for Nervous Diseases, ten 
internes; St. Vincent's Infirmary, one resident physician and four 
internes. Appointments are made by competitive examinations 
open to graduates of the School of Medicine. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
7 ee next session will open September 14, 1925, and end June 
For further information in regard to the School of Medicine, 
address the Dean of the School of Medicine, University of 
Arkansas, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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AGRICULTURAL, MECHANICAL 
AND NORMAL SCHOOL 


HISTORY 


The Agricultural, Mechanical, and Normal School is situated 
at Pine Bluff, Arkansas. It was established pursuant to an Act 
of the General Assembly of Arkansas, April 27, 1873, and has 
been in operation since 1875. 

Its purpose is to provide industrial education and to train 
teachers for efficient service in the colored public schools of the 


state, 
BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The schcol property consists of 20 acres of land in the western 
suburbs of Pine Bluff. 

The buildings include a two-story brick school building, con- 
taining classrooms, library, and assembly hall; well equipped 
mechanical shops; a dormitory for women; a dormitory for 
men; a primary training school; and a two-story home economics 
building. 


ADMISSION 


Candidates for admission must be at least 15 years of age, 
and must pass a satisfactory examination in arithmetic, English 
grammar, geography, and United States History, such as is cov- 
ered in the eighth grade. Those coming from other schools must 
furnish evidence of satisfactory deportment and class standing. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


Preparatory Department. In the preparatory department the 
foundation academic subjects are studied. The work corresponds 
to that of the eighth grade in the public schools. 

Normal Department—The purpose of the normal department 
is to prepare students for teaching. Admission is based upon 
the completion of the four-year high school course. The normal 
course requires two years of work beyond the high school and 
is a Junior College. Teacher Training in Smith-Hughes Agri- 
culture and Home Economics is also done in the Junior College. 
A modern practice training school is maintained for those stu- 
dents who are taking teacher training. Students who pass the 
prescribed course of study satisfactorily will be awarded a 
teacher’s certificate. 

Industrial Department.—The students in the preparatory de- 
partment take the regular manual training courses. On enter- 
ing the high school, the boys have the choice of the following 
trades: Carpentry, Tailoring, Bricklaying and Plastering, Auto 
Mechanics, Power Plant Engineering, Plumbing, Machine Shop 
Work, and Electrical Wiring. All students are required to pursue 
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industrial courses. The girls spend one half day in Household 
Economics, beginning with the first year of high school. They 
take Sewing, Art, Cooking, Millinery, Cutting and Fitting. The 
industrial work extends through four years, and upon comple- 
tion of the work a certificate is given. 


Commercial Course—A two-year commercial course has been 
added to meet the growing demands of business. Students must 
have successfully completed the work of the Sophomore year in 
high school before pursuing this work. 

Agricultural Department—Three courses of study are offered 
in this department: The Vocational course, the Teacher 
Training course, and Public School Agriculture. Model farm 
buildings are in the process of erection and the school farm of 
160 acres gives ample space for the proper instruction of 
students. The Teacher Training work prepares teachers of 
Agriculture for the grammar and high schools of the state. The 
course consists of professional work, a study of soils and crops, 
animal husbandry, farm management, etc. 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


Matriculation Fee (paid annually by all students)......... $10.00 
Dormitory Fee (including board, fuel, light, and laundry, 

paid by all women students living in the dormitories at 

the beginning of each month).............0:.0+eee0000: 16.00 
Student Activity Fee (paid by all students at the begin- 

ning of the year) sic oe coscinnle cmon esiceaecnieertenmercte 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


For further information in regard to the Agricultural, Mechan- 
ical, and Normal School, address the Superintendent, Agricul- 
tural, Mechanical, and Normal! School, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
DEGREES, DIPLOMAS AND 
CERTIFICATES, 

1924 
DEGREES 
MASTER OF ARTS 


R. Edwin O’Kelle 
Arthur Daniel Oxley 


A. B, Armstrong 
Carl Gay Davis 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Sam Byrd ohn Eber Manning 
Ivan H. Grove edward H. Nelson 
Keith Leaming Holloway Otis Carroll Trimble 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Emma Martha Buerkle 
Marceline Campbell 
Jessie Ray Cobb 
Otto Clifford Combs 
John Leonard Cotton 
Grace Ellen Cotton 
Alfred Jackson Crabaugh 
Walter Elmer Daniels 
Margaret Earle 
Sarah Zanie Edwards 
Dorcas Catherine Ferguson 
Daniel Greene Garrison 
ppuias Cummings Gibson 
obert Alva Greene 
Frank Greenhaw 
Hazel Haigwood 
Scott Downs Hamilton 
Nell Lucife Hamilton _ 
Arthur Leonidas Harding 


Lloyd G. Henbest 

Mary Dengler Hudgins 
Horace Croom Jones 
Felix Albert Kinbrough 
Farris Newton Latimer 
ames I Mailer, Jr. 
lvira_ Mast 

Alice Elizabeth McNair 
Grace lizabeth Mellor 
Amanda Harris Miller 
Minor Wallace Milwee 
Mary Elise Mulkey 
Charles Edwin Palmer 
Gladys Ellen Reeser 
Vincent Marsh Boley 
Warren Benjamin Wade 
Grace Hazeltine Watson 
Grover A. Zinn 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Walter Sherman Dyer 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN AGRICULTURE 


Edward Carl Atkins 
Carroll Dodson Christian 
Price A. Dickson 

Waldo Frazier 

Keith Leaming Holloway 
Frank Horsfall, Jr. 


Carrick L. McColloch 
Sam Edgar Poe 
George S. Schilling 
polis Ward 

uke Martin Root 
George Whitaker Ware 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Mary Alzira Atkinson Olive May Kerr 
Margaret Quay Batjer Ila McAllister 

Lois Katherine Berry Margaret Jane Oakley 
Mary Virginia Blanshard Nancy Ethel Owen 
Alice Virginia Cook Emily Russell 
Blanche Hanks Elliott Edith Uhl 


Mary Louise Gillespie 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 


Louise B. Alder Clara Bernice Kennan 
Margaret Ellen Askew Marshall Manvil Little 

Mattie L. Barron Guy Norton Magness 

Macie Boyd Arthnr Ray McKenzie 

Sam Byr s\Iber: Mott 

Welter Cecil Collum Mary Virg.nia Norris 
Grayce Williams Croneis Garland Augustus Stubblefield 
Mary Dixon Carma Athleen Thomas _ 
Ruth Dyer | Mary Elizabeth Westphaling 
Louise Naomi Hardy Edwin Dean White 


Marshall Hickmon 


BACHELOR OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Robert Cecil Cross Albert H. Garrison 
BACHELOR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Dean Douglass Ault Rupert Price Johnson 

Elmer Johnson Anderson Ruric Coin Mason 

Toel W. Blake Borden Matthew McGee 

Hollace Lawton Cox | Geo1ge Samuel Whitlow 

Joseph Andrew Cunningham Virgil Williams 


BACHELOR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
Robert Norton Hall 


BACHELOR OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Fred E. Coker Harry Bourne McDowell 
Loftus J. Collamore Ernest L. Wales 
Walter Edwin Hicks Vernon Williams 
Roy Kuykendall Orville Charles Word, Jr. 
Charlie Marvin Matthews 

CERTIFICATES 


SECONDARY TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 


Mary Alzira Atkinson Olive May Kerr 
Margaret Quay Batjer Ila McAllister 

Lois Katherine _Berr Margaret Jane Oakley 
Mary Virginia Blanshard Narncye Ethel Owen 
Alice Virginia Cook Emily Russell 
Blanche Hanks Elliott Edith Uhl 


Mary Louise Gillespie 
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SECONDARY TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 


Sarah Zanie Edward 

oly eee Hadad 
ary Dengler Hudgins 

John Darkia Holt 


Grace Hazeltine Watson 
Evelyn Louise Wilson 
Carma Athleen Thumas 


ELEMENTARY TEACHER’S COURSE 


Elizabetn_M. Barnett 
Mildred Blackburn 
Lois Erline Blackshare 
Cula Ruth Brickey 
Pauline H. Crabtree 
Lucile Caswell Duke 
Imogene Dupuy 
Sybil Josephine Fuller 
Margaret Greathouse 
Nita Greig 
yeniles Harrell 

orothy Harris 
Margaret Heerwagen 
Mabel Henry 

Midget Henrietta Higgins 
Corrinne X. Holmes 
Elwin Bartley Howard 
Virginia Marie Howard 
Florence Wealthy Johnson 
Helen June Kelley 
Eugenia Kennard 
Marie Koch 
Margaret McDonald 
Ora McGehee 


Charlotte Miles 
Gertrude Ellis Miles 
Alice Forbes Milliken 
Thelma McCatherine 
Nannie May Moore 
Nannie Maude Moore 
Mary Helene Morrison 
Roma I, Morrison 
Margaret Amelia Owens 
Carrie Pace 

Joyce Urada Parsley 
Mary Katherine Pettigrew 
Irances Potter 

Anna Agnes Ruble 
Helen Christine Ruppel 
Nettie Janette Russell 
Rose Russell 

Theodore Genevieve Shafer 
Frances Louise Tibbetts 
Magdalene Thomas 
Ethyle Ruth Tunstill 
Beulah Irene Whitcomb 
Ruby Wolfenbarger 


DIPLOMA IN PIANOFORTF 


Hazel Haigwood 


TWO-YEAR SHORT COURSE IN ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Irl Alston 

ames Melroy Evaus 
alter JT. Gaston 

Charles Tolbert Goldman 

William Benton McAdams 

Thomas L. Moore 


William Edward Neal 
Paul A. Paine 
William C. Pixley 
Edward Spann 

Carl O. Van Note 


TWO-YEAR SHORT COURSE IN MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Roy Adams 


Rector Allen Robbins 


TWO-YEAR SHORT COURSE IN HIGHWAY 
ENGINEERING 


George Henry Lewis 
Warren A. Ramsey 
Theodore Roberts 


George Edwin Rowin 
Emory Charles Smith 
Richard D. Wylie 
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HONORS 
GRADUATION HONORS 
Ruric Coin ‘Mason Rupert Price Johnson 
Marceline Campbell Walter Sherman Dye 
George S. Schilling Arthur Leonidas Harding 


CLASS HONORS 


Sarah Zanie Edwards - ‘Walter Sherman Dyer 
Marceline Campbell- »George S. Schilling 
Ruric Coin Mason -Gladys Ellen Reeser 
Mary Elise Mulkey- Joe Andrew Cunningham 
Rupert Price Johnson * Arthur Leonidas Harding 
DEPARTMENTAL HONORS 
Romance Languages Chemistry 
Marceline Campbell (First) Walter Sherman Dyer (First) 
Education Mathematics 


Sam Byrd (First) 


Electrical Engineering 


ee eae! pupningtion (First) Heat Power Engineering 
uric Coin Mason (Second Ruric Coin Mason (First) 


Ruric Coin Mason (First) 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
DEPARTMENTAL SCHOLARS (Graduate) 


1924-25 


George Bradley 
Ora Blackmun 


Se “Mary Hamilton 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARS 
1924-25 


Ardeth Annen. 
Hen Ayers... 
Hazel K. Betzne 
Louis T. Byars. . 
Reece L. Crow. Crossett 


May Clemmer..... Gentry 
Henry Etta Campbell. ..Foreman 
Martin Cantrell_....... farked Tree 


Herbert Claybaugh... -Van Buren 
olin! ‘Paul! Cheek. oon ere ee 

eff Donathan..... 

abel Goree. 

Leffel Gentry 
Winnie Hop 
Fred Hawkins. 
Guy Huffaker. 
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Houston J. Holloman.. ....DeWitt 
Noble J. McBride.. {arshall 
Minnie McGehee Lakeside 
Charles Raymond arrisburg 
Cecil Shuford.. Fayetteville 
Raymond Edwar .Fouke 
Eugene Stevenson Mena 


CFS SSS genic GT Ta Serta na aa a wa oc cate ov nccpeo shoes amen asa getabbaee Newport 
Rosemary Tuohe 
Eva Mae Thom 


.....-Fayetteville 
Lyle Thomas Alexande 


...Prairie Grove 
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LIST OF STUDENTS 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Name and Degree Home Address 


Barr, H. T., B. S. in A. E., University of Missour.. 
Barton, Loy E., a EE, "University of Arkansas. 
Blackmun, Ora, B A., University of Rue 
Blair, Leora, B. A., University of Arkansas.._.. 
Bleecker, Wm. L., D. V. M., Ohio State University. 


Bradley, George, B. S55 Transylvania College.......... 
Brandstetter, W. B. S., Highland Park College... 
Carter, Deane G., B. S. in A. E., Iowa State College. 


Christain, Carroll’ >, We S. A., University of Arkansas 
Cotton, Ellen G., B. A.,Universit of Arkansas... 

Fletcher, Merle Ford, University of Arkansas... scccecncccseon Terabe 
Fulbright, James Wm., B. Ns Euan of Arkansas. 
Gist, E., B. A., University "of Arkansas.......... 
Hamilton, Mary M., B. A., Maryville College... 
Hamilton, Scott, B. A., University of Arkansas 
Hudgens, Helen, B. ony, University of Arkansas... 


Legan, Robert R Ch. E., University of Arkansas. Fayetteville 
Lovell, Ulys R., saat , University of Arkansas._. -Springdale 
Mulrennin, Cecelia, 3 a University of Arkansas. See tel: 
Owen, Thomas Cline, B. A., Hendrix College. 
Peden, Orchid, Diploma in Voice and Piano 


Arkansas 
Poe, McDonald, B, A., University of Arkansas.. “Waldron 
Poe, Sam E,, B. S. A, University of Arkansas Fayetteville 
Pryor, L. E., B. A., University of Sra res = orrilton 
Richardson, Trene, B.S. E., University of Arkan Fayetteville 
Sachs, Mrs. Mabel, B. ae Illinois Wesleyan............... Fayetteville 
Schilling, Sam J., B. University of Wisconsin, D. 

Ohio State aeiite as nea ae ...Fayetteville 
Spencer, W. R., B. A., Indiana Univ 

Rose Polytechnic Institute.......... ...Fayetteville 
Stevenson, Ola, B. S. E., University: kemah, Okla. 
Westpheling, Mary E., B. S. E., University of Ar _ Fayetteville 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 
EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AE 5 ees = College of Arts and Sciences 
| NV ean a EE A See College of Agriculture 
-Agricultural Trade Course 
College of Education 
.. College of Engineering 
Ag twa btee| Freshman 
Home Economics 
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Name Course Home Address 
Acker, Joe Henry........ " as. Hot Sprin 
Adams, Ray Marvin .- A-F. .. Fayetteville 


Selma, La. 


Adams, Rolla Perry........ Sorinzdal 
prin e 


Adams, Ward Hogan 


obi bpe Het < jis pevesacs eae ew yeee peeve toe ory; Ol Pen eee alert yres inv NDA Crimean pessoa ouke 
Aldrich, Wiiliam M. .. Plainview 
Alexander, Fannie E. Fayetteville 
Alexander, Frances G.. Fayetteville 


Allexari erp et Omiien) Mis kes ers aag Am a aca a eran, tee crseeasrceeens oreman 
Alexander, Lyle Thomas. .Prairie Grove 
Alexander, Martha....... -A-F... .. Fayetteville 
Alexander, Thornton 
Allen, Dorothy Lee. : 
Allen, Arthur A.. sit Cee ee se Biselow 
Allen Esther E.. Van 

Allen, Frances Annabelle.. y 1 
.. Fayetteville 
Little Rock 


Allen, William E... .. Mansfield 
Alvarez, Tohn Arthur _Fort Smith 
Anders, Mary Margaret... BAGS OMe eee Pee cence acess Fayetteville 
Anderson, Earl Raymond... 4 e Little Rock 
Anderson, Geneva Rose.. SA ee Eee a catennsctsecesanasos Fayetteville 
Anderson, Homer Lee. : ... Louann 
Anderson, qanee Hayd ort Smith 
Anderson, Philip S. Fort Smith 
Anderson, Emily K Fort Smith 
Andrew, John Whi Fort Smith 


Andrews, Mary Oli : 
Annen, Ardeth Cox.. Hot Springs 
Appleby, John Tate. : il 


Applegate, Alfred Russell.. ogers 
Armstrong, Minnie Ruth... Fort Smith 
Arnold, Lambert Fletcher.. Fayetteville 
Arnold, Logan Henley. .Saint Joe 
Ash, William Henry.. .. Plainview 
Askew, Bettie Bernard. Fayetteville 


Van Buren 


Atway, Walter Talbert. .Ed-So. Ssractens tise Swifton 
Ault, Charley.............. bones be ..Hot Springs 
Austin, Helen Myra.. a 

Austin, Raymond Albert. 


AES EATTTe RR OD rhea ae eae er OAS ee ee osnsveencettensctes Aubrey 
Avery, Arthur Benjamin. Lake Village 
Ayers, James Henry..... Dierks 


Baber, Aubrey VanCleve. ‘A-Sr. Siloam Springs 
Baber, Tohn Clement... “TN A [Ceckeniory sett ek pn oee ene rey ear ee Myron 
Baber, Leelah Gretchen SES Springs 


Baber Lytle Clermont... . Franklin 
Baber.) Otiim Orton scare a scorsacccsecsss AA OO soveetecancves paves ecevcenyeteouassentcveresiva Myron 
Bacon, Carrington, C.. .A-F.. -Walnut Ridge 
Bagby, Herman Carlton. ADOT ar petri th ee een Pine Bluff 


Lake Village 
.Prairie Grove 
Raggett, John B Bratric Grove 


Raines, LaDelle Julien 


Rains, Sam Martyn 

Baker, Clyde B..... Magnolia 

Raker, Tewell Be .... Hope 

Raker, Samuel Ray. ragould 

Ranister. Talmage La. 
Rankss) Gonleyi A Ibert esse ce tet SO ee ee ree Gravette 

Ranks. Zenda Mae. .. Bentonville 


Rare, Noel Milton...... .E-F.. Eureka Springs 
Barham, William Calvin... Prescott 
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Name Course Home Address 


Barlow, Tula. Prescott 
Barnett, Clifford Hasting. ‘El Dorado 


Barnett, Helen Frances... Fayetteville 
Barnett, Louis Raymond otton Plant 
Barr, Fay D be: rairie Grove 
Barrett, 


Barron, Cloma Gertru 


Barton, Earl Houston F Fayetteville 
Bates, Frances Clemen Fayetteville 
Bates, Frank DeWit - exarkana 


Bates, Lucile Dyer... .--Fayetteville 
Batjer, Ae ss ....Fayetteville 
Batjer, Lois May. ...Fayetteville 
Batjer, Robert... ....Fayetteville 
Baxter, Margaret domerhine .... Texarkana 
Beasley, Edward Leonard... -So... Hot Springs 
Beasley, iets Elizabeth... ..Ed- a ..Cabot 
Beasley, Ray Basel............. a ... Fayetteville 
Beauchamp, Charles Henry.................. - .. Fayetteville 
Beauchamp, Helen Elizabeth 1 Blossom, Texas 
Beauchamp, Herbert............. Df NI i ape ped ee ee BoB Lt a Marianna 


m3 


... Fayetteville 
aint Louis, Mo. 
ae Monte Ne 


Beauchamp, Raymond Orval 
Beavers, MubeleMarparee 

Beck, Robert Roy........ 
Bedford, Sam Lynn. 
Belding, Paul Brooks.. 


nae 


Bell, Gaston Fee... rossett 
Bell, Margaret Oliver.. .--... Hope 
Beloate, Wm. Edmund... ort Smith 
Belzung. Paul... Fort Smith 


Por >> >> 
a I at 


Benbrook, Clyde “Raymond... ae 
Benge, James Maclyn........ aE 

Bennett, Bruce Winfred 
Bennett, Cletos Otho 
Bennett, George M.. 
Berry, Homer Leste 
Berry, Irma Lee... 
Berry, Nellie Mac. : 
Berry, Nieta Frances.. le, 
Berry, Virginia Aldredge. .. Ed- ..... Charleston 


Berryman, Lawrence Dixen : = Russellville 
Bess. John William............. ~ meas A 
Betzner, Hazel Kathleen. iscoe 
Bevill, Leslie Foster.. ~Kensett 
Bigger, Turner........ A- cahontas 
Binns, James Oscar. e .Kellyville, Okla. 
Bird, Irene................. be aldron 
Birdsong, Bessie Okla ....Carlisle 
Black, J. McDowell. Ed-F.. Pocahontas 
lsck, Lend 2oo Bentonville 
Blackburn, Clifford Stringfield of Danville 
Blackburn, Mildred......... “Prairie Grove 
Blackmun, Lynn / : E-J.. ....Fayetteville 
Blair, Elizabeth Virginia Fayetteville 
Blair, William Adams..... ... Fayetteville 
Jankenship, Ray Owen : orth Little Rock 
Blanks, Frederick Phillip ...... Hamburg 
Blanshard, Ruth Elizabeth. Fayetteville 
Blanton, Earl Clarence. arked Tree 
Blevins, Eloise.............. .... Dardanelle 
Blood, Grace Louise Fayetteville 
Bocquin, Mary E -Fort Smith 


Bogart, Clarence Nall A- ....Forrest City 
i Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 


cu 
Boggs, Hugh McAndrew.. .Fayetteville 
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Name Course Home Address 


Boggs, Ruth + Ai-S0.... ———— mnaveteyils 
Bohart, James McGill i . Kayetteville 
Boles, Gordon..... . Dardanelle 
Bollinger, Audrey. “Fort Smith 
SB OFAC MA Nin Cah Le ane anata ec ceeg rene cece LA™ | Coca tonascenapaessnoversoecsocezeeesoeoeess -Fayetteville 
Booth, James Daniel.. .Muskogee, Okla. 
Boozman, Herman Gordon.. Fort Smith 
Bossemeyer, Frances Marion 
Boswell, James Richard... 

Botorff, Melvin.............. 
Boulware, William Leste 
Bowman, Byrne Arnold. 
Bowman, Eugene C.......... 
Bowman, George Frederick.. 
Bowman, Ruth Elmore.. 
Box, Nina Merrill... 
Boyd, Mary Turley. 
Brabec, Antone E.. 
Bradley, Beulah Isabel. 
LES | ohnie Roy.. 

Brady E mer Harrold. 
Branch, Goodman Shinault 


~Hillsboro, Ohio 
..Muskogee, Okla. 
ay N. ewport 

..... Rogers 


.hayetteville 
. Dardanelle 
Little Rock 
7 ...Wesson 

Hot Springs 
North Little Rock 


Branch, Sam Houston..... id-J.. ..... Branch 
Bransford, Joseph Rorie. E-So. .. Lonoke 
Brasher, Beryl Hey. .-..n.. A-Sr.. Houston, Texas 
Brewster, Edna Larl... . ...Pine Bluff 
Brewster, Eugene Bryan. Cane Hill 

Briant, George H 1S CT ene Serpe ere Od De a ne a en Ashdown 


Beide tones) Otto Rollwage 


Brodie, Wm. Thompson... Batesville 
Bronaugh, Frank dward ... Augusta 
rooks, Joseph................ .Little Rock 
Brown, Adrienne Avera A -Little Rock 


Fayetteville 


Brown, WSbrd oni ucee lise wae Oe OAC span ok nen pe Lae Scott 
Brown, Harry K...... Searcy 
Brown, Hurley Wil tteville 
Brown, pene ETN LS poe eerily ear ACE id [SRE A iN Ue tat pie eau DOO Rogers 
Brown, ichard Leon m Springs 
Brown, Thomas Duel ..Pocahontas 
Brown, Verus........-.. Fayetteville 
Broyles, Henry Engels. Farmington 
Broyles, Lela M... . Gentry 
Brumfield, Wm. Frederick... + Springs 
Bryant, Emiline Whittington Belton, Texas 
Bryant, Mary Lou............... ‘Fort Smith 
Buchanan, Raymond Moore.. Clovis, N. M. 
BrechlsysaMarye Livia se onc sysspcciiccncrsts Bb = OB aiasosensat ceastasnesseecc enna Carlisle 
Buerkle, Marie Ruth Stuttgart 
Bullen, Ruth Grace... Fayetteville 
Bunch, Charles Samstag. aldstein 


Burden, William Harol “Sarcoxie, Mo. 
Burk, James Houston SO ceicenesestrtesaroomtcemeenercee Jonesboro 
Burke, Henry......... Fayetteville 
Burke, Ollie David. .Fayetteville 


Burnett, Russell Alfred ...Paragould 
Burnham, Edythe Belle . Glenwood 
Burns, Coleman Dean.. New York, N. 

Burnside, Frank Hunt. El "Dorado 
Burrell, Elizabeth...... . Springdale 
Burrow, Carroll Miller. Little Rock 
Burt, Wilma Dorothy... Fayetteville 
Burton, Edward Thomas. “McC Crory 
Bushey, George Gordon . McGehee 
Bushmiaer, Brinkley weve Alma 
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Butler, Kathryn. 
Buttry, Charlott 
Byars, Louis T.. 


Byrd, Claude Ju 
Byrd, Porter Jackso E- Patterson 
Byrne, Eva Elizabet ..Meridian 


Cady, Ruth Louise... -A-F. ‘ayetteville 
Cain, Celeste Jean... : 

Caldwell, Alpha Gertrude 
Caldwell, Creed.............. 
Camp, Alonzo DeAllyion 
Campbell, Blanche Maude 
Campbell, Henryetta........ 
Campbell, hoa Thelma. 
Canada, Otho T. 
Cannon, Helen... 
Cantrell, Martin Loren. 2 2 
Cantrell, Ruth Ester... Pao IN Cao rniow ene reer 
Cantrell, Seldon Jay-. eae Rede i 
Cargill, ‘James Edmund. C1 SES ee SEO $s 
Carlisle, Ineze................- we 

Carman, Mary Elizabeth = 
Carmichael, John Hugh. F. Little Rock 
Carnahan, Hazel Maurine +--AA-So.. . Smackover 
Carpenter, Robert Edwin ..Neosho, Mo. 
Carroll, James Hardy...... - 

Carruth, fargaret klizabeth 
Carruth, Paul Fealey..... oe 3 
Carter, Gladys Garton 5. ayetteville 
Carter, Nellie Maxey.. ae. Ei . Texarkana 
Cassell, Zona Lee. 


Cecil, Clide Wilbur 
Cecil, J. Gilbert............ 
Champion, Mary Ame 
Chandler, Commodore G 
Chandler, Florina F. 
Chaney, Carroll Dw 


Chappell, William 
Cheek, John Paul. 
Cherry, Marie... 

Chipman, Marvin. 
Chitwood, 2G 4 Mozart. 
Chastek, Cyrill....... 


Clark, Alfred Losee 
Clark, Frances Grace.. 
Clark, Hugh Thomas... 
Clark, Lloyd Carmean 
Clark, Robert Harold.. 
Clark, Ruth Margaret... 
Claybaugh, Herbert William 
Claypool, Eutha Mildred... 
Clayton, ‘Junius Pugh...... 
Clement, George Muller. 
Clemmer, Iva May......... 
Clemmer, James Franklin 
Cleveland, William Porter.. 
Cliett, Thomas Travis... 
Clift, Charles Allon 
Cobb, Ava.................- 
Cocaran, Mrs. Henry... 
Cochran, Henry............ 
Cockrill. Curtis Charles. 
Coffey, Morna Lucile 
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Name Course Home Address 
Colbert, Katherine Chinn.. -Minden, La. 


Cole, George Robert.. Bauxite 
Coleman, E. M........... ..Strong 
Coleman, Samuel Wallace.. . Strong 
Collie, Daniel Luther... ..Jacksonville, Texas 
Collier il Cly ve) BWW allia raise co cesses canen csc cong Mer Osos vcnecncnsatoetaceosasee tovsovostevastecseonsons Gillett 
Collins, Benjamin Thomas ..Dumas 
Compton, Agnes............... Batesville 
Compton, Ernest Selden. Little Rock 
Comstock, Rebecca Pauline Van Buren 
Cone, Jack Drury... Pine Bluff 
QCA CELE Oe oe ee pee) OCG Ed Oy pee ep eo Ne Sota Paris 
Conner, Helen Hunt 0 Fayetteville 
Conner, Mary Margaret .. Ed- Fayetteville 
Cook, Dorothy............ . A-F .... Malvern 
Cook, Richard. Henry Fayetteville 

ook, Mrs. Thomas Jefferson -McCrory 
Cook, Thomas Jefferson... McCrory 
Coon, Claude Otto....... AF. Muskogee, Okla. 
Coonfield, Ben Randolph. BG] [es atari ey orree py Se eer sty .--- Lowell 
Cooper, Melvern A...... J 2 Little Rock 
Cor Senn Thoma ni Fayetteville 
Corley, P. Fort Smith 


‘owell Reuben. 


Cotton, Nell E......... 


Cowger, James Ira. Danville 
GOxGmA rie ME ell eee eres crest eee enen PAS Psat peers eseoea tase ener acet coe cane anges Reader 
Cox, Burtice Lewis. Fayetteville 


Cox, pees Thomas.. i 2 Little Rock 


Cox, AIA Ca Cri Ce esta cx ctes cen UOT sachet caakaScav ea ceanenovsvtacoacnin averse Vale 
Cox, Mary Bell....... Fayetteville 
Gos Russell Bb tipen Cisse paccarsrecsta na cs Ne acct ics uscdetesses strocesetenneee thea ena 
Crabaugh, Charles Quent Bentonville 
Graig gr As bale Wall tal in oooscsn sec ccacucesseect EAD yciecysd ececencsssatazecssecasesuscssteatuceckccmecg Wilson 
Craig, Lillian Ruth... Fayetteville 


Cravens, John Parke e as 
Crawford, Albert Buell : oe Green Forest 
Crawford, Roy Henry. . . Arkadelphia 
Crenshaw, Alice........ .. Fayetteville 
Crenshaw, Ernest Dill. PU We aea cos cccccccpecsuvesanstacersetivaseestoncuswece Dermott 
Crockett, Charles Hayes. . AT! .. Fayetteville 
Cross, Bennie Lee...... 

Crow, Edward Walter. 


Crow, Reece Louis........ a >; ...Crossett 
Crutcher, Alice Carmen Ed Springdale 
Crutcher, Frances Hunter.. INS a eer IC Pine Bluff 
Culver, Cecil Roy................ A-So.. -Mammoth Spring 
Cunningham, Marcus Earl. .A-So.. ...Fayetteville 
Culp, Everett A ATC .. Littlefield 
Curl, Bess W.......... ..Ed-F .Hot Springs 
Daggett, John Lockwood. A-F. ... Marianna 
Dale wEthelox. 2... A-Sr Fort Smith 
alton, Marvin Lewi Eds Pocahontas 
ampf, Harlie............ ..E-F. - Marshall 
Daniel, George Edwin. ..A-So.. Arkadelphia 
Daniel, Mary Ida... ..A-Sr.. Fayetteville 
Daniel, Nellie Mae. A-Sr.. Fayetteville 
Darland, Jane Josep Ed-F Fort Smith 
Darr, Mary Alice... Ed-S: Little Rock 
Davidson, Ruby Ire .. A-F Fayetteville 
avis, Dorothy Landon A-F. Little Rock 
A-Sr nna, Texas 

A-F. ot Springs 

Davis, Mary Rebecca . Texarkana 


ao 


Davis, Mozelle 
Davis, Ray E. 
Deadrick, Wil 


Fayetteville 
Melbourne 
-Hot Springs 


>> 


-So 
A-F, 
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Name Course Home Address 
Deal, Philip Lafayett Ben 7 Gh) Ee eh Lonoke 
Dean, Arteen Jase -F. Fayetteville 
Deen, Delmas....... Paris 
Demarke, Joseph. E-J. “Arkansas City 
Demarke, Wiehce Edward b Arkansas City 

ennison, Blanche..... 0) (rt ed hee Stuttgart 
Denson, Henry Otis Kirkland, Texas 
Denson, Raymond I E <irkland, Texas 
Derry, Louis Lee......... .... Paragould 
DeShong, Louis Carter Bentonville 


DeSpain, Anna........... - Siloam Sprites 


Dever, Zetta Pearl..... Fayetteville 
DeWitt, Charles Burns ee ..Gentry 
Dhonau, Lloyd A........ -So.. : 2 Watson 
Dibrell, amie Peirce. A-F... 5 Van Buren 
Dickinson. George Wallace. 7 -.-;---- Horatio 
Dickson, Elbert.............. Longview, Texas 
ickson, Hugh Clint ‘erryville 
Dildy, Coy...... ...Nashville 
Dill, Arthur. ...Red 
Dill, Sam Loid... ..Little Rock 
Dill; Thelma Henson. ..Little Rock 
Dixon, Edward Walter ..Little Rock 
Donathan Jet -Booneville 
Donley, Arthur Walker radfor 
Dooley, Carleton : Fayetteville 
Dooley, Isabel Walke -Sr. ...Fayetteville 
Dougan, Aulton B........ Little Rock 
Douglass, Thomas Cart i Ozark 
Dowd, Willie J 
Doyle, Clay..... 
Dozier, Charle 
Dozier, James H amestown 
Drake, Doris... ayetteville 
Drummond, T. Queen 
Dulin, Lucy Anna..... ttle Rock 


Duggans, Frances Katherine ~S Fayetteville 
Duncan, Treva Isabelle... aldron 


Dunn, Charles............. ‘Eureka Springs 


Dunn, Richard Bolling phaverenie 
Dupras, Edmond........ = etteville 
Dupree, Callie Stone. ayaa onville 
) 0-4 (mig ET ot {pecan enn et) Of: EAT, eboney ner Oy RE Lonoke 
Earle, Fontaine Richard. Fayetteville 


Farle. John us lis..... - . Fayetteville 
Easley, Ed esse... A ..Little Rock 
Eastland, ae h Milton.. F 
Eberle, Fred Charles.... 
Edmiston, Theo Lacy... “Washington, DG: 
Edwards, Anna Florence. -F. .. Texarkana 
Edwards, Carl... 1) ee aS oe ee ee A 


Edwards, Ralph Benjamin E Heber Springs 
Elliott, Lloyd Carlton... £20 noon sass sosaceaun seas e Par 

Ellis, Charles Edmund... E- ...Rogers 
Ellis, Claude Herbert. E- Mammoth Spring 
Ellis, David Yancey... ) 2) SREP eee eee ke) Fayetteville 
Ellis, Elizabeth Dupree A .... Fayetteville 
EofiisValliet2. 2... cea A. ‘ tephenvil le, Texas 
Estes, Everette Edward Little Rock 
Estes, Kenner Lawrence. A-F ... Yellville 
Evans, Mildred Frances.. A-F Little Rock 
Evans, William Clarence.. A-Sr. -..... Atkins 
Evatt, Bernis Carl... E-F. Waldron 
Eubanks, James Earl. AT: Garfield 
Farmer, Archie Madis E-T Asher 


ise 
2) 
a 
= 
a] 
o 
ba 
- 


Farmer, Myrtle... 
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Name Course Home Address 
Farnsworth, Glenn O -A-F.. .... Waldron 
t 


Farrior, Dorothy. d-S tle Rock 
Farris, Eloise... S Fort Smith 
Faris, Guy Loga: Clovis, N. 5 
EY Tee th UCTS een ener ren) DO Bo rr es eee onway 
Felt, Jack Osborne Siloam Springs 
Fenno, Edward Ray. =d-F _Siloam pune 
Fewkes, Alma Lydia. es -El Dorado 
Fields, Zella..... A ... Mansfield 

‘inch, etty... : McKinney, Texas 
Fincher, Thalia Alice wt: sensuseeeeeeeee Waldo 
Findley, Samuel Ear = Wells, Texas 
Finger, Hubert P...... rl ....Fayetteville 
Finger, Julia Louise Fayetteville 


Finkbeiner, Mary Louis 
Finklea, Asa alter... 
Finley, David_ Mills. 
Finley, Paul Edgar... 
Fish, George Reece 
Fisher, Veva Lou.. .Fort Gibson 
Fitch, Irma.............. .Hindsville 
Fitzhugh, Rufus Davis. eL DS Sepeersrhees coin Hreirrenr sss el feria Augusta 
Fitzjarrell, Jeanette. 


Fitzjarrell, Jessie... Fayetteville 
Fitzjarrell, Ruth Iren Fayetteville 
Fitzpatrick, Feaster Fay .. Mansfield 
Flater, Mark H.......... Dardanelle 
Fleak, Mable Harris. .Fayetteville 


Fleak, Roy Everett. aE uskogee, Okla. 
Fly, Lucia King...... 
Foley, Annette N... 
Foley, Ralph Timothy... 
Fontaine, Earnest H., 

Foote, Henry Clyde 
ord, Forrest... 
Forey. Percy O f 
Forrester, Tohn Hugh 
Fortune. Roland L. 


ce Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
pounomue 


Foster, Edwin L.. ephens 
Fowler, Lillian ; Little Rock 
Fowlkes, Frances Elizabeth -Dardanellé 


Fracker, Clara Katherine. -J. Fayetteville 
Fracker, Nova Phila..... A- ; Fayetteville 
VERN Gy 1505 Coe Re EN) OY ECT eee oom ene ae Ozark 
Fraser, John A.... Lawton, Okla. 
Frazier, Andrew Jackson ...Little Rock 
French, Elizabeth Park.. Fayetteville 
Freyschlag, Helen......... Ed-So. .. Fayetteville 
Friend, Harold Lloyd Bs .. Fayetteville 
Frve, Clarence A... Muskogee, Okla. 
MEG UE SB Ee AA ree hs ecsss ip sea crs core cca et ASOD seas cacesceahc vast necaasiopes netennee Fayetteville 
Fuller, Alma Irene... ..Ed- ..Weleetka, Okla. 
Fuller. Robert Pickens. od Nd ease eels opine re eet aepe Fis) aldron 
Futrall, Emily........... Fayetteville 
Futrell, Tunius Byron .. Paragould 
Gaddywloxenh | Carroll soiccc:<coccesng AAR Bictensstceccnponieteinte este Wilmar 
Gage, Jack John......... Fayetteville 
Gage, James Thomas .. Fayetteville 
Gaither, Loren Elmer... Siloam Springs 
Galloway. Charles Rich.. ....Little Rock 
Gambill. Leta Maxine... Bentonville 
Gammill, Eva Pine Bluff 


Gatriri savy ilbia tn Fe pal tie soto cs oecees SA SO ssccess sos chocerononsyecsear tibet Abbott 
Gant, John Gray........... -Harrisburg 
Gardner, Malcolm Everett. .Hamburg 


Gardner, Tom Sherwood arietta, Okla. 
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Name Course Home Address 
Gardner, William Wesley. pes) Od [ew ... Richmond 
Garrison, Benjamin Franklin 
Garrison, Esta Viola. 
Garzison, Glenn. 
Garvin, O 
Gatlin, Jim B 
Geary, harles 


eo 
ap 


oe: Newell Gece 
Gibson, Wayne Folk. 
Gilbreath, Bernard... 
Gilbrech, Harold Rayer 
Giudici, Robert Nea 
Givens, William Gaye 
Gladney, Don Wesley... 
Glascock, Edgar Hulen 
Glasgow, Irvin Ora........ 
Glass, Charies Warren. 
Glenn, Loyd Earl............. 
Glockengieser, Lawrence Elton 
Glover, Shelburne Hill......... 
Godbey. Milens Jethro. 
Goff, Norris Finley... Ba 
Gollaher, Ruby Irene. i Fayetteville 
Goodrich, Jarmes | ooo co se cssnceos sede hst5 Oreos seer ee Osceola 
Goodwin, Helen....... Fayetteville 
Goodwin, Walter Shannon. El Dorado 
Gordon, Herbert Lewis... A-F. Antwerp, Ohio 
Gore, Ulys Rov........ - — Rernueton 


paem, 
sgn 


Pal Mier 
‘Little Rock 
Aue pape 


reap, 


er 


partis 


> 
7 


on 


pate 
a 


Gosnell, Leo... 
Gosnell, Robert Ferdinand. 
Gossard. ea ate 
Gould, Tous Howard... 

Gould, Mildred Frances 


Grabiel, Richard 2 a ; ‘Fayetteville 
Grace, Annette F ; Little Rock 
Grade, Eugene Little Rock 


Grant, ‘Shelly Clair, if 
Graves, Homer Dodson 
Gray, Albert Wade. 
Gray, Frances E.... ~ 
Gray, Myrtle Lucile... 

Gray, William Edward.. 
Greathouse, Margaret... 
Green, Graydon Davis... 


Mulberry 
Springdale 
ayetteyille 

Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Little Rock 
weet 


Pail) 


SoS > 
min 


.-... Hop 
Green, Ralph James................ E “Hot SSutines 
Green, Robert Earl. a ee ee Little Rock 
Greer, Clyde............. Eureka Sprin 
Greer, Ruth Elleanor ee .. Springdale 
Greer, Ruth Rebecca.. , sevens Ozark 
Greer, Thomas Benjamin. Grandview 
Gregory, Bryan T.. A-J.... Fayetteville 
Grezorys Claborn.. : T Cormranes Texas 
Griffee, Tohn Franklin. a Sof re I Little Rock 
Haich, Walker Creed. . Fayetteville 
Haines, Joseph Forest. -Sp. Fort Smith 


Haizlip. Ralph Herman Ed-F. ‘ Fayetteville 
Hale, Evelyn Margaret om 
Hale, Eugene Benjamin... 
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Name Course Home Address 
Hale, John S., Jr se Saas ...Memphis,_ Tenn. 
Hale, Walter Samue Ed-Sr -.-;--Camden 
Hale, William Paul Little Rock 


Hall, LeRoy, Jr.. A-F ..Hot Springs 
Hall, Lois Jewell. 

Hall, Lonnie Elias 
Hall, Lynn Anthony. 
Hall, Orville Jacklin. 
Hall, Virginia....... 


Halley, Fred Elmer. Malvern 
Halley, Margaret... an Buren 
Halwe, Freda Marie. fayetteville 
Hambric, Eugene Roy Fort Smith 
Hamilton, Mrs. Daisy D.. Fayetteville 
Hamilton, James Forrest. .... Wynne 
Hamilton, James Norman. . Pine Bluff 
Hamilton, Ralph B.............. ..... Wynne 
Hammett, Thomas Edward.. Fayetteville 
Hammontree, Cleo Evelyn.. Fayetteville 
Haacock, Doy Lee............... i Fayetteville 
Hancock, Michael Quigley. -.. Mena 
Hanes, Orrin Paul... Texarkana 
Haney, Olen Knight. .. Aurora 
Hanks, Ora Joe...... .. Johnson 
Hanley, Claudia Ray uckerman 
Hannah, Leland Marg: . Wynre 
Hansard, Mary Helen etteville 
Harbison, Claude D.. Monticello 
Hardgrave, Alice El an Buren 
Hardin, Bess... ..Grady 
Hardin, Clifton.. tteville 


Hardin, Gordon F 
Harding, Mary Frances. 
Harding, William Brew 
Hardway, Henry Chester. 
Hardy, Rifchie Jane.. 


-Pine Bluff 
Harrill, Katherine 


Little Rock 


sa] 


Harington, Conrad Fr A- aris, Texas 
Harms, A. Elizabeth... A- Little Rock 
Harper, Clio Armitage AAT ae vcesccncsceseansctansisvdectobecctucsscicoce Lewisville 
Harrel, Robert Frank.. A agoner, Okla. 
Harris, Fannie............ A .... Fayetteville 
Harris, George Feeldo E 


Waco, Texas 
. Melbourne 
. Waldron 


Harris, Harold Hinkle... 
Harris, Ida Mae... 


Harris, Naon Joe... Belleville 
Harris, Walter Wilman. . Fayetteville 
Harrison, Grace............ i Fayetteville 
Harrison, Ralph Floyd Sse ee Le ee, ee Strong 
Hart, Alton Rogers... F.. Fayetteville 
Hart, Beach Leone Rogers 
Hare, Hugh Ross ...Prescott 
Hartshorn, Jane..... Fort. Smith 


Ha tw ell Catherines iru liam= sa eAOO inline teen ee Osceola 
Haskew, C. Leveret....... fe .Fountain Hill 


.. Paragould 
Hathcock, Alfred Hiram.. Fayetteville 
Hathcock, Helen Lee..... Hampton 
Hathcock, Preston Loyce Fayetteville 
Hawk, Dwight........... 


Fayetteville 
Hawk, Lillian Grace. Fayetteville 


Hawkins. Fred Washington aldron 
Hawkins. George Crawford Foreman 
Hawthorne, Greene Bryan.. Waldron 
Haynes, Elmer................. f . Charleston 


Havs, Colauette Earl Atkins 
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Name Course Home Address 


Hays, Robert Ray... 
Hays, William F..... 
Head, Claude Dedmond, Jr. 
Head, ames DeKalb, Jr. - aS kana 
Head, ROYoucescscorceen EF. 

Heerwagen, Margaret. 
Helbling, Emile Felix..... A-F, 
Hemphill, ohn Anderson -Sr. . Richmond 
Henbest, Ross Charles... i 
Henbest, Wayne Albert. 
Henderson, Lee Oliver...... 
Hendricks, Thomas dundcewea: 
Hendrix, Carl Edward. 
Henley, Ben Charles. 
Henley, Frank...... 
Henry, Auda Lou 
Henry, Clara........ 
Henry. DeWitt Roscoe 
Henry, Mildred........... 
Hens: ley, Elias Turner 
Hensley, Frona Lorene. y 
Henson, John E... ..Frisco, Texas 
Herman, Olin _ F, - = Rayerevile 
Hernsberger, Carr v= E 
Herusberger, Earl Hunter.. 
Hesseltine, Mrs. William B 
Hester, Arthur Guy 
Hester, Ralph Dewey. 
Hester, Talmage Alfre 
Heston, Emily Miriam 
Hickman, Nelda... 
Hicks, Daisy Jean 
Hicks, Edwin Prentice 
Hight, ie Patterson 
Hight, Ferree Brinton 
Hill, Robert Edward.... 
Hill, Wesley Brown 
Himstedt, Arthur 
Hinds, Hazel Stiles..... 
Hinton, Walter Ladson. 
Hodges, Mildred Elizabeth. 
Hogue, James Earl.. 
Hogue, Noble C....... 
Holcomb, Mary Emily 
Holder, Hazel Elizabeth. 
Holder, A 
Hollabaugh, mcyaaad Buchanan, Jr.A- 
SEN Ed- 
Hollis, Lynn....... 
Hollis, Mildred C.. 
Holloman, Houston J. 
Holt, jek Wilson. 
Hon, 


i] 


Hootin, George Calvin 


Hopkins, Galen Thomas F. Paragould 
Hopkins, Winnie Odnea! ...Marianna 
Hopner, Vance Ervin........ E- 3 Ee yetteville 
Hopson, William Hamilton ... Mena 
Hornor, John Lyford......... E-F. 


“Monticello 
: ornest City 


Horsfall, Tames Gordon. 
Horton, Dennis Walter. 
Horton, Lloyd Frank... ‘ icean eines 
Horton, Paul Vernon -F. = Iphia 
Houston, Gaines N. . aie ock 
Howard, Isaac Wesl aa Prove 
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Name Course Home Address 
Howard. Jack Houston. ATC.. se -Mt. Calm, Texas 
Hubbard, Albert Byron. Ss 


Huckaby, Thomas Lee 


Huddleston, James LeRo B .. Brinkley 
Huey. John Ellis....... Ee “Van Buren 
Hutiaker, Guy O.. E-F . Morrilton 
Hughes, Frances... Wenenectderentsdebseevaqiecteenere eset breeee Haynes 
Hull, Lynne Harris.. a Eateks, Kansas 


Hummel, John Phillip 
Humphreys, Frank Edwin.. 
Hunsucker, Bonnie Gee 
Hunt, Alice Ann... 
Hun, Herman Hi.. 
Hutcheson, vane Edwis 
Hutcheson, Maye V.......... 
Hutson, Clarence Ed.. 


Hyizdalek, Fred Emanuel... Ss ..Payetteville 
Ingels, Melvin Tloydisiuss:. A-F Fort Smith 
Ingeas, Neil Barton iy, ‘ort Smith 
Irby, Payton Hill... Fc Blue Mts. 
arby, Ruby Jaunita.. -So... : Fayetteville 
NS RELT Meth e Mma cet ssn eA MASS Of sciccaucocoueacnataas ...DeQueen 
Ivie, Lillian Opal... AB... cesauqavceicucksvcchinveeesteanzone ogers 
Jabine, Catherine Mary. oe Jacksonville 
Jackson, Anne Lucile..... A-Sr.. Clarksville 
jackson, Elizabeth Josephine. d- Bentonville 
ackson, Gayle Morgan. .Van Buren 
ackson, Herbert M.. . Marianna 
Jackson, James Leroy Da Sin ee HES Sipe Bn Sr Rogers 
acobs, Reyburn Whitefiel .-Bentonville 
acobs, Robert Loas 50. ..Melbourne 
James, Auldy R.... Kon ‘Poteau, Okla. 


apo, Gus........... E-F .. Hindsville 
ernigan, Otis McCrory. -So.. .. MeCror 
Jett, Wilbur C... -So.. ittle Ro 
Tewell, Margaret. Elaine. Ed-S Fayetteville 
obe, Virgil B.. : ee ..Fayetteville 
oblin, Alleen -Porter, Okla. 
ohns, Jeff........ f i 
ohnson, one 

ohnson, Joyce 


Tohnson, Matos Mildre 
Johnson, Otis Patrick, Jr. 
ohnston, Edward Cherry 
ohnston, Vrances Irene 
ohnston, Ue Babcock 
yeknston, Wm. Allan. 
ones, Carolyn.......... 


Jones Dorothy M...... 
ones. Edward McDermott. 
jones, Geo. Madden....... - Fayetteville 
ones, Gordy Monroe. -F.. ‘Junction City 
ones, Harry Courtney. A-So.. . Wesson 
ones. Hugh T.. So. _...Rogers 
ones. Leonila... A-J. Marshall 
ones, Marjorie car Ag-F. Corning 
ones, Oscar Eve... - Newport 
ones Robert Lee.... - “Fort Smith 
ordan, Edith Austin. ..Fayetteville 
Kanlan, Ike William.... ... A-So. . Helena 
Karnes, Oeeee Oliver. ve ep pees ane ree eee! 
Kays, Paul Bryan.. E ..Texico, Ab Mex. 
Keel, Elizabet Ann... - ... Newport 
Peet ate Bost 5 a i apres 
eesey, Charles Boy oe ie er ‘exas 
Keith, Angie Madge... een ea x: iwassee 
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Name Home Address 
Keller, Marguerite Emelia... pel 5h pe Ee eee hes Little Rock 
Kellogg, Toe Ella.............. .AAg-So_ Sulphur Springs, Texas 
Kelluzg, Ruth Hosmer.. _Ed-F -V Buren 
Kennard, Mary Elizabeth E. ayetteville 


Kerr, Nollie Scott......... ¥ 5 a -Clarendon 
Key, Hugh Benjamin A-F. *ayetteville 


Kight, Kenneth Kelso... .. Malvern 
Kilbourn, Alverta Wallace Harrison 
Kilgore, Dail Elzie.......... oe etes 


Kimbrell, Robert Wright. 
King, Cyrus Miles.......... 
King, Wendell Holland.. 


Kirby, Lillian... : ee 
Kirkpatrick, Insley Johnson. -Fayetteville 
Kitchens, Myrtle Marie.. .. Waldo 
Kitchens, Wade Hampton. ..Magnolia 


Knight, Henry Lloyd...... . ke ureka Senne 
Knight, Leland Houston. Pe) 5", Eh tenon eeee ee yeh Boonevil 
Knott, George Haney... A -Bentonville 
Knott, H. Gordon.. .Bentonville 
Koca, Marie E.... .... Carlisle 
Kramer, Charles ‘Forrest_ Cit 
Kregel, Horace Fort Smit 
Krone, Marie A i 
Krugh, Leland... 
Kurtz, Katherine 
Kyle, Claude Hest 
Ladd, Jimmie Stirma: 
Lafferty, John Lewell. 
Lambert. Carmen Pairlec.. 
Lane, Myrle Frank... Rog 
Lane, William L...... ..Bridgeport, Teras 
Laney, Thoinas Mann SAA oR oicnse soy ectcsemm es ss Setecsastee toe eee Wilson 
Lange, Robert Arnold. -F.. -Little Rock 


LaRane, James Herbert ce tet 
Laseter, Fred................. R 

Latimer, Dorothy Gene..... Fayeteaa 
Latirer. Elizabeth Margaret... Rarettenille 


Latto, Kenneth B ; -f a . ers 
Lauck, Chester Harri A:Spin oe eee eee Nee 
Lavetiduskv. Albert Max....... ET... 
Leach, Walier_ Wade... 
Leake. James Prentiss. 


Lee, Dorothy... : aS! Smith 
Lee, Eustus Edwin, ‘Jr. ..Ed-F Arkadelphia 
Lee, Henry Keiffe....... an Een V aiaavansanculpsioals think week tere eee Eudora 


Leeper, Marvin Tidwel Lecetaa “anocvens Seve seucadscovescnecutnsaeepeenen Benton 
Leighton. Neuman... A-T.. 

Leimer, Harold Carl. _ 
Leming. Lellow....... scutes daiupseues vaealpsuvca bieetcaeoe ee Waldron 
Lenon, Warren E. i 
Leonard, Elston Stewart. 
Leonard, Leah Eoft.. 
Letsch, Dempsey (eo) 


-Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 


wis, Bessie...........-. ... Fayetteville 
Lewis, Edith, Adelaide. iloam Spas 
Lewis, Geraldine........... eetsesseeeees SETON 
Lewis, Helen Catherine... .Fayetteville 


Lewis, Theremon Dean 
Lichtv, Ernest C.. 
Lichtv. Selwyn J: 
Lidell. Helen 
Lidell. Karoli 
Liebolt, Frederi 
Ligon, Allie Mand 
Lighton; Peggy Su 


Springdale 
oc Pp 
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Linsley, Guy S. melee ....Rosboro 
Linthicum, John Charle A-Sr.. ..Little Rock 


..Hoyt, Okla. 
. Carlisle 


Linton, Thomas Martin. 
Lipe, John ae 
lan 


Little, Curtis O . Abbott 
Little, Sam Dana... Conway 
en, John Warner.. Fort Smith 
Lod:n, Thomas Henry. Fayetteville 
IZORAL POC WALCM WV ALE OS eestor ct ceenscsrentra ke dcr ncseces sacks cosccssseenseatdarenercecsemeecs Conway 
Long, Alma Touryst.. - ecotah, Okla. 
Long, Jewell.............. - Fayetteville 
Loudermilk, Hayden . Perryville 
Love, Grace....-............ -J.. Jonesboro 
A-J. . Judsonia 


“Little Rock 


und, Carl Fre - y 
Lyles, John Stephen i .-Wagoner, Okla. 
Lynn, Gladys Mi RASS O Sa tcnacsnchescnccensvencth emvacsonctibeents Little Rock 
Lyor. Harry Earl. fuskogee, Okla. 
Lyons, Mary Lee...... Ee rev eos pare OE Strong 
McAllister, Max Franklin Fayetteville 
McArthur, Charley Bob.. ... Morrilton 
McBride, Harry James L.. . Fayetteville 
McBride, Noble Jasper. ..-Ag-F.. ... Marshall 
McBurnett, Searey D. -Pine Bluff 
McCabe, Louie C..... ..Fort Smith 
McCain, Hugh Mark. ...Monticello 


McCain, Lester Albert es . Little Rock 
McCain. Mildred......... GAS aan Fen ULE i wrote Monticello 
McCarroll, Otto Greene.... Ag-J... ..N. Little Rock 
McCatherine, Maxine Catherine. 2 . Fayetteville 
McCatherine, Thelma............... - ..Fayetteville 
McClinton, Theron Harrol ET ee eee Fort Smith 
McClure, Kittie Marcum.. ..Muskogee, Okla. 
McCoy, Francis Milton. ....Coffeyville 
McCoy, Guy Dale........... r - Morrilton 


McCoy, Joseph Warren. -So. ... Malvern 
McCrary, Moye Lee.......... -F. . Enterprise, Texas 
McCullough. William Glen ...Paris, Texas 
McCutchen, Duval Talmage at NG) fn tein erlang ae teea tye erh Abbott 
cDavid, Waynard Phillip... . Fayetteville 
McDonald, DeKalb Lafayette.. ity, 
McEver. Melbourne L....... : Texas 
McFaddin. John Garland Y Russellville 
McFarland Tillman Russ Nashville 


McGarry, Minnie Marcille 
McGaugh, Etna. 


McGaugh, Loui Decatur 
McGehee, Edward ¢ Village 
McGehee, Minnie ake Village 
McGill, Annie Scott. .. Chidester 
McGill, Tosephine.... . Chidester 
McGill, Marvy Peel.. - ...Bentonville 
McKeehan, Sam Pari -J. Hot Springs 
McKeown, Tohn Gordan.. - ... Springdale 
McKinley, Joseph Golden ..Fayetteville 
McKinney, George Tempel. he -Wagoner, Okla. 
McKnight, R. B... ) Poe enon ene eee arkin 
McLane, Sam R. ..Fayetteville 
McLaren, George Oscar.. Atkins 
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McManus, John LeRoy. 
McMillin, Andrew Thomas. 
McMullen. Pearl Fears... 
McNatt, 
McNatt, 
McNutt, 
McNutt, 


McRae, 


McRaven, Charles Hampt 
Maddox, Mrs. H. P...... 


_.E-F. 
ACF. 
Ed-Sp 
Ed-J 


Muskogee, Okla. 
Little Rock 

Little Rock 
Fort Smith 
Fort Smith 


Leah Christine. 
Miaryy-cccccns 

James Luther 
ohn Harmon. 
hillip Edwin... 


Harrisburg 


Maddox, Herman Peay. Harrisburg 
Maddox. James Gray..... 3 0) en Sanicosadscdicosct tocwscote eee ee ee Rison 
Magness, William Grad Lead Hill 
Mahan, Hazel Margare on, Texas 
Maners, Bessie Hazel Stuttgart 
Maners, Blanche Cor tuttgart 
Mangum, George Ceci ald Knob 
Mann, William Henry Little Rock 
Marak, ‘Charles Tomi ono oc sc ccceess te Baers srartretcnce ee azen 
Marsh, Neil C......... A-So.. Dorado 
Marshall, Susan bk ..College Station 
Martin, Curry AONE -J.. ..Newport 
Martin, Edgar T....... aay 
Martin, Gilbert Henry. x Pine Blu 

Martin, Homer T....... Bee i i Oi r. dae, WEE Rie Everton 


Martin, William Ferguson. Rareelbous 
Mashburn, Zack L nglan 
Mason, Morris... Womble 
Matlock, Emily Elizabeth - Fort Smith 
Matlock, Lucy Mae....... Fort Smith 
Mathews, Louis N. ...Lewisville 
Matthews, Marie......... ..E] Dorado 
Mattcx, Elizabeth James ..Texarkana 
Maxwell, Altred James. ae i 

May, Roberti Otho....... SP ee Rene ne loft yo 2 ison 


Mayes, Hazel Edna... 

Mayes, Ruby Elizabeth. ~ Springdale 
Mavfield, Wallace Irving ...Ed- oe Fayetteville 
Mays, Edward Duke... cas ye Port Arthur, Texas 


Mayse, 


Means, Sarah Antoninette 
Mehaffy. F 
Mehlburger, Max Arthur 


Melton. 


Merrick, Dana Turner. 
Metcalfe, Walter L.... 


Mikler. 


Milburn, Richard 
Miles, James Baxt 
Miles Gertrude Ellis. 


Opal O............ A-J.. ...Western Grove 


...Little Rock 
Little Rock 
-Forf Smith 
El Dorado 
ay Pine Bluff 
, -Eufaula, Okla. 
Richard.... BS ping scierccisnsino a ete Magazine 

Ed-F.. Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 


William_ Lavelle 


Mille: Adabelle.. Fayetteville 
Miller, Charles E: Van Buren 
Miller, oner, Okla. 
Miller obile, Ala. 
Miller, Fayetteville 
Miller. Van Buren 
Miller, Fayetteville 
Miller, Ruth Oden..... Van Buren 
Minton, Helen Pauline... Fayetteville 
Mitchell, Charles Raymond. -Harrisburg 
Mitchell, Fannie Elizabeth. ~;Chismville 
Mitchell, Lucylle Melba... 

Mitchell, Roger Hon. 


Mock, Mary Blanche. 
Moliere, Joseph Victor... 
Monrce, Audrey Louise.... 
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Name Home Address 
Moody, Terry Weaver... 
Moore, Arl Van...... ..Huntington 
Moore, Berry Lee... ...E]l Dorado 
Moore, Catherine Mary. .N. Little Rock 
Moore, Eldon......... ..Cane Hill 


Moore, sere T... ..Fayetteville 


Moore, Jolin Walter ..El Dorado 
Morgan, (Delia) Mildred “Sherman, ‘Texas 
Morgan, Elizabeth Lee. ee Fort Smith 
Morgan, Seima. ee Sherman, Texas 
Morris, Hazci..... Of ESS ate eee eae aero ey ee Newport 


Morris, Robert L, 
Morrow, Myrle Mae 
Mosley, ay William 
Moseley, Willard Wesley. 
Mount, Florence................ 
Mounteastle, Emma Augusta g 
Mounteastle, Walter E..... West Fork 
Murphys rtliza bethts Gece lia vii. csccsccsscec Eo ccccuccodectsccevectecsoncssbeaceosnscsesssaress ++. Paris 
Murphy; eos. .Junction City 


Fort Smith 
ak. eyetevale 


Murphy, Ellen Mary. Sistessestveres ALAS 
Muse, M. Preston, ie _ Junction cit 
Myers, William Blackwell, J -Little Roc 
IN ELBE nies Gis 0) ee see eeeen cccecsvaesaceiiesenessssk vei wenacecaveacuneasecussavstcussusssecsesccsevectesvevenss Gillett 
Nay, George Leroy. kogee, Okla. 


Siloam Springs 
.Fayetteville 
‘exarkana, Tex. 


Neely, James Winst 
Nelson, Mrs. Maude 
Nelson, Pauline Harriso: 
Nelson. Roy Edmington 
Nelson, Seah Sam... 
Nettleship Mary r 
Newlon, Charlotte Louise 
Newman, Ruth Virginia. 
Nichols, Elmer Fred... 
Nine Evelyn St 
Nickell, Chester... 
Nickell, Uirrel 
Nix, Mosco Lee... 
Norflect, Edmond Thomas 
Norris, James F................ 
Norwoo , Mary Frances 
Nunn, Ann Henrie(t c He 
Nunn, Elizabeth Schober 
Oakley, ib Rae Ripsctictaes 
Oakley, ichard Garland. 
Oate, Hugh Frederick 
O’Bar, Alfred Seth....... 
O’Brien, James Garmon ..Fort Smith 
U'Connor Tohn Woolf -Tempe, Arizona 
Ones Artie Adrain.. AST er es placran ahs sinnal sesccscerecee eee ittle Rock 
Ste race Esther. . Fayetteville 
Olin, John Frank..... ..Fayetteville 
Oliver, Margaret Rachel... Fayetteville 


Forrest City 
Loving, Texas 
. Lockesbur, 

-Pine Blu 

Pine Blutt 
. Fayetteville 
-Monticello 
a Redfield 
Charleston 


Orr, Nancy May.. Hot Springs 
Orton, Juliet S..... shdown 
Osteen, Phyllis Lou Fort Smith 


ouis 
Overman, ee Elliott 
Overton, Sue Belle........ 

Owen. Curtis Dawson. - Fayetteville 
Owen Martha Dyer... Texarkana 
Owens, Whitten Burdet ften aes candui tnsapeeee pect erpacetae soca ae Gillett 
Ownbey, Virginia 
Paisley, Elizabeth 
Paisley, William 
Palmer, Ailcen... 

Palmer, Virginia M 


..Little Rock 
Keo 


.-Pine Blu 
ae ‘Verona, Pa. 
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Parker, Clarence Scott. Booneville 
xarker, C Winthrop 
Parker, Fayetteville 
Parker, ort Smith 
‘Parker, Little Rock 
Parker, ot Springs 
Parker, Thelma Icell.. Fort Smith 
Parkes, Edmundson Pine Bluif 
Parks, Bryan... Fort Smith 
Parr, Harris H...... . Eudora 
Parris, Ray Hezeloah = 2 EJ ae Mena 
Patton, Lucile Maurine. Muskogee, Okla. 
Paul, Frank Bons ....Bentonvyille 
Payne, John C......... Fayetteville 
‘Pearson, Charles Thomas Fayetteville 
Peek, Raydell_......... .-Decatur 
Pendergrass, John. Fort Smith 
Penix, Lex nier.. Lead Hill 
Penix, Mildred Marie... a .Lead Hill 
Peppers, William Preston F... ‘Junction City 
Perri], Louis Crawford........ ...Fayetteville 


Perri], Margaret Cunningham.. 
Perrin, Cecil H......... “VF -Pocahontas 


Peter Theodore E b: Creigh 
Pete Jone j oe 5 ‘Los ‘Angeles, Calif. 
Petti:, John Hawthorne... z _Little Rock 
Pettigrew, George Matthew ort Smith 
Petty, Alex S25. 2 RS ee ee ee ‘aris 
Philbeck, Ree William. Fayetteville 
Phiilips, Ada... Fayetteville 
rhiilips, Bernice... Springdale 
Phillips, Grace ayetteville 
Phil/ps, Julia. Fayetteville 
Phillins, Louise. ellville 
Phillips, Ralph Waldo. ‘ynne 
Phipps, vitgins Cora ayetteville 
Pickei, Elbert Jefferson. Fayetteville 
Pickens, John Fletcher -Lockesburg 
Piercc, Edward. Fayetteville 
Pierce, Rosa Ann. skell, Okla. 
Pink:-ton, Doris / Fayetteville 
Pinkerton, Farle Irene. Russellville 
Pinkerton, Ruby Joyce Fayetteville 
Pittmzn, Walker oung. agnolia 
Poe, Willie Edison.. Waldron 
Pogue, Anastasia... Pine Bluff 


Po William Merrill 
Pollock, Otto Gilbert. as Holdenvyille, Okla. 
Poole, Charley _Dilmon. A-F... 


acct yronza 
Porter, Alfred Winston. Paragould 
Porter, Arthur Thomas. Fort Smith 
Porter, Harole............. .Fort Smith 
Porter, Jeff Davis.. ccseschsestecssneuvencsnssocsepemeeeso eee Ozark 
Porter, Jeanne........ S -Hot Springs 
Porter, Jimmie Grace -Hot Springs 
Porterfield, Earl D. Fayetteville 

Posey, Boyd........... -Hot Springs 


Posey, Wilson H.. ee = 
Powell, Myrtie Grace. Ba tecshors 
Price. Frank Marion. ‘ aberg 


Price, Marvine.......... Bayetteville 
Price. Marv Frances. Little Rock 
Pryor, Hunter Wesson. --- Hamburg 
Pryor, Mrs. Queetro. .. Morrilton 


Ptak, Marie Alice. E fe Fayetteville 
Pugh, Bernice Opal... oe as d casasaden oes ..Fayetteville 
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Name Course Home Address 


Pugh, James Wilkes.... ...Fayetteville 
Purdy, Russell T.. Fordyce 
Purifoy, Beulah R.. .. Chidester 
Purifsy, Eleanor..... 
Puryear, Robcit Lee. = 
Putman, Frank... -E fe Fort Smith 


Putman, Lee Ben. : Smith 
Pye, Robert Lee.. : a : ..El Dorado 
ualls, William A.. -ATC 5 ... Luxora 
adican, Ed William. -E-S Fayetteville 
Ragland, Tons Elliott. -A-F ..Pine Bluff 
Raith, Mabel... : ssaccaaapi .. Paragould 
Raith. Myrtle. -A- = .. Paragould 
Ralston, Ma:guerite - Ed- Pees etree, Gentry 
Ramsey, Virgil H.. : tieaeeos ayetteville 
Rays Dick... Little Rock 
Quintor aoe ES North Little Rock 

Ray Ralph Edward.......... fessces - ea an dsaccNN ackemeaeen Stuttgart 
‘Kayner, foxeph Arthur.. S North Little Rock 
Rebsamen, L.oyd M.......... é 2 ieee -Fort Smith 
Reed, Edward Smith.. tsar ' ccstuerivscekOrt Sniith 
Reed, Frank Gordon, Jr. vs .K- Rese Fort Smith 
Reed, Ruth................. Z acres sSpungdels 
Reeves, J. C., Jr ..Pine Bluft 
Renfio, Elza........ .. Fayetteville 
Renner, Joe Welton..... .. Fayetteville 
Renner, Maurice....... Fayetteville 


Reynolds, Averell W oodruft.. Little Rock 
Reynolds, Edward Taylor... Little Rock 
Reynolds, Virginia Graham... RAST es aerriees Fayetteville 
Rhoten, Hazel Laura.............. .Ed-So.. Ae SHPO Fayetteville 
Rhoten, Kate Virginia. : 

Rhoten, Nettie Rebecca... 
Rice, Marshall William.......... 
Richards, Margaret Josephine. 
khichardson, Farrah Dane......... 


Richardson, Johnie William.. "Warren 
Richeson, Voorheis........ Fayetteville 
Rieff, Thelma Kathryn... Fayetteville 
Riegler, Hartman....... Little Rock 
Riner, Blanche Louise.. .A-So. Fayetteville 
Riner, Leo James....... : F Fayetteville 
Ring, Lisbeth Patrici - Little Rock 
Ringold WW alive me Ken med Viccessncescters A cestas essunssepacsessecouinssarsscqusenseterenecaetd Gould 

inley, Kenneth Clay ayetteville 
Rives, Eugenia... .. Marianna 
Roath, George Ab: Little Rock 
Roberts, Dorothy Lu .. Fayetteville 
Robertson, Harry Dunbar Fayetteville 
Robins, Neill Rhea........ ... Salem 
Robinson, Cecil Dodson Dorado 
Robinson, Charles Ulric Centerton 
Robinson, Chloera M..... Centralia, Okla. 
Robinson. William Chester. ewport 
Rodgers, Clyde Dudley -So. _...DeWitt 
ROARETS yA) OO soecessceeccensanee z x Konowa, Okla. 
Rogers, Harold McClellan vfs) pane Ene eA reese Wee nso Bauxite 
Rogers, Roger William... Fort Smith 
Rogers, William Rader.. .. Fayetteville 


Rogers. Yandell........... .Ed-Sr.. -Rogers 

-E ‘Pine Bluff 
2 2 ...Fayetteville 
Rose, Glenn................. .E-F... -North Little Rock 
...Osceola 
-Stuttgart 
_..Fayetteville 


Rosencrantz, To L., J 
Ross, Dewey Talbert 
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Ross, Fred George Carl E-So.. 
Ross, Walter L... -So.. 
Rosson. Sammie I 
Rowe. Doyle Thom 
Rowland, ake Leone 
Rucker, Jefferson Dav 
Rucker, William Lawton. 
Ruckman, Charles.......... 
Rudolph, Winifred Beth. 
Runyan, Grace Marette... 
Runvan, Ruth Rebekah 
Rupp. Charles Rufus... 
Russell, Amy.............. 

Retell Tames Alfred.. 
Rutz, Lee Johnson.. 
Sadler, Winford Howe 
Sailor. Clement Sam 
Salyers, Ruth.................. 
Sammons, Floyd Wells... 
Sammons, Fred Sanders. 
Sand:rs, Dorothy Lee.. 
Sanders, Jean Russell 
Sanders. Lovina............ 
Sanders. Robert Emmett. 
Sanderson, Gertrude...... 
Sanderson, Mildred 


Sandiord, Claude Herbert, Tr -So.. Fayetteville 
Sandford. Dorothy Nell... Je Fay ctteville 
Schaaf, Hastietine................. A-Sr... . Paragould 
Schader, Fredericka Lyman... 

Schenke, Paul E............. 


Schmuck, Lydia Mae......... 
Schneider, Henry William. 
Schultz, James Wilson..... 
Scoggin, Juanice............. 


Scoggins, Ravmond Edward.. A- nu beaee ee Fouk 
Scott. Brad..... 
a Sar 

cott, Kar my - ee .. Fayetteville 
Scott, Wotise ...2.252.scitccccstecrcsreneeseee Ae Corner Stone 
Scott, Nancye te SOO rconne retnsansavers dabfiaschessseveoorsosettie Hel 
Scriber, Elaine Elizabeth.......... Bn) ee ee R 
Seamster, Leona.......... eae: ...Ed- 

Seawell, Madelyn... ... Ed) eoratrant dehyersgsat one rere Y 
Secrest. Robert Yates -F.. . Texarkana 
Self, Hazel Fern_. Ed- -Mt. Holly 
Selle Laurera Laura. A-So.. .. Fayetteville 
Sensing, Ruby Mae...... J . Fayetteville 
Senyard, Wilham Howard. aie Bluff 
Sessions, Will Anderson..... - = 


Sessums. Ernest sleraniee: 
Shafer. Genevieve... 


Shaw Ormard B. : Fo i 

Sheffield. Edith M ~ Fayetteville 
Shinn. Silas Emmett. oa Russellville 
Shirey. Alton Jewel. ...Camden 


Shoffner, Bess Finley... 
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Home Address 

... Newport 
.. Redfield 
‘Little Rock 


Name 
Shoffner, Charles 
Shope, Harlan Duncan. 
Shores, Louise France 


Shufford, Cecil................ Fayetteville 
Shuller, ‘Benjamin Franklin. BNE SS Pisses po ncsccccces seecesonnstcereveesvzscmerpeosstons Ozark 
Shumaker. Eieanor.......... .Ed-F. .Prescott 
Sicord, Alfred McLoud : .Fort Smith 
Simmons, yailivs Merle Lillie, La. 
Simpson, John D....... ummers 
Simril. Evelyn Jewell . Atkins 
Sims, Harry Boyd......... .A-So. lumerville 
Singleton, Mary Elizabeth. _ ort Smith 
Sing!:ton, Mary Margaret Ao oer caceateteedavesbutanetoricseseilakcssmeoees Seare 
Skelton} Heien.:..... 2.2... = -Fort Smit 


Junction Ci 
-Little Ro 
Dallas, Texas 
..Fayetteville 
eQueen 


Slaugliter, OES Eleanor.. 
Sloan, John... 
Slodek, Wallace... 
Smith, Alice Irene 
Smith, Austin Bettis. 


SFL ER pA LAS CATT ON CS LNT ve crec teaver seca tasees eran NGO O tener socteneetones ssa neeceracteesertreestereees abot 
Smita, GarlrAS Fayetteville 
Smith. Earl Eugenc.. ..Little Rock 
Smith, Emma _ Cloud Conway 
Smith, Frank Harold... - Fayetteville 
SST EHS RGKESE TA DIO Voices scossescsaseestaa ceed esd Oseseiataveacceeetesscpsecseces tezetboreostecoronsers 

Smith, Fred Alfred..... -Ag-Sr.. = Gprinadale 
Smitk. George Wilson. .E- ..Canton, Okla, 
Smiti. Irene................ .A-Sr. Little Rock 
Smith, Tohn Marsha Harrisburg 
Smith, J. Preston, Jr. ..Fayetteville 
Smith, Laura.......... Fa erterilie 
Smith, Lynn Luman.. an 
Smith Malcclm_ Roger... “Tittle. ock 
Smith i = " ..Little Rock 
Smith. Marjorie Ellen. .. Waldron 
Smith. Marv Elizabeth. Paris 
Smith, Maude Lelia Moscow 
Smith’ Minor Wallac Dorado 


Smith Olive Beatrice : Fame, Okla. 
Smith, P. Armon.. ..Hamburg 


Smith, Richard Ha ‘ayetteville 
Smith, Robert Harvey. -Hoxie 
Smith. Ruie Ann........ Buren 
Snowden, Charles Roy.. uccess 


Snowden, William Jerome ; . Wynne 
Soulant, Leona Vivian..... .Ed- ... Stephens 
Spade. Irene Louise......... Clovis, N. Mex. 
Spears. Margarette Rowena. : .. Charleston 
Spence, Lillard F....... : y ..Fayetteville 
Spencer, George H... onticello 
Spencer. Katherine Margaret. ..Van Buren 


Spencer, Ralph Dennis. -E-F... . Fayetteville 
Spikes, Edna Marie..... 4 ; ..Kingston, N. Y. 
Snitzhberg. Theo Tony. A OF Lane are eee een el Little Rock 
Stacks. Rov Melbourne -E- Gainesville, Texas 
Stacy, Hubert Macon... ...Wynne 
Stanrord, Eloise Martha. ' -Horatio 
Stanford. Malcolm Foster.. : : Fayetteville 
Stark, Martha Leerlene... -Ag-J.. Neosho, Mo. 
Stathakis. John.......... S .N. Little Rock 


Staton. Wiliam P. 
tearns, Freda Obed 
Stearns, Tohn T...... 
Steele. Harold K... 
Steele, Tosenh Marion. 
Stelle, Robert Edward 


Wichita Falls, Texas 
“Hot Sprin 
Fayetteville 
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Stephens, Edna Buell ...Spiro, Okla 
Stevenson, Engene Edward. A-F. Se 
Stevenson, James Anne... aE Van Buren 
Steverson, Ruth Maria_. at s North Little Rock 
Stevenson, Weaey Edward. ose : .....Little Rock 
Stewart Willard Wilson. = ..Kayetteville 
Stinson, Lawrence Watkins. Fayetteville 
Storev. Frank Anderson, Jr .....Malvern 
Stough Gerald D.....0... “Fort Smith 
Strain, Marjorie Lucille. = . Fayetteville 
Strinefield, Velmer........ ve seanngee¥ee ages eee Rogers 
Strode. Hobbs Edward_. = Bentonville 
Stroud, John Paul... Se) AS) oe eer eee ener A Oxford 
Stubblefield. Frank Raymon : fayetteville 


ayetteville 
.. Fayetteville 
..Fayetteville 

... Sheridan 


Stubbiefield, Laverne_........ 
Stubblefield. Ralph E.... 

Stubl efield. William Bite 
Stuckey, Otis Oliver... 
Sugg, Barney Alga. 
Sullivan. Hortense. 
Seas oy Virei 


Taylor. Alfred Georg 
Taylor, Gilbert B..... z 
Taylor Jake August. a Forrest Cit 
Taylor, Rosemary... E i i 
Teeter, Glenn Lewis... 
Temple, Marye Evelyn... 
Terhune, Reaves Stanford 5 
Terry, Dennie Bancroft. . ve opus eS cuees seen ee Tillar 
Terry, Frank Alexander. i 
Terry, Marjorie..... Fayetteville 
Terry, Pauline... : ‘ ms . Fayetteville 
Thibault. Henry Crawford. PASTE Soins ckscecedesancdtsbetis Solace Scott 
Thomas, Edwin Henry... af : : .. Helena 
Thomas, Eva Mae........... . Fayetteville 


DeQueen 


Thomas, Minnie De eS Fayetteville 
Thomas, Travis Raye... ikkaeepiel 
Thomas, Zelma Obera.. Fayetteville 
Thompson, Alma Lillian. ... Texarkana 
Thompson, Clinton Jerome . Fayetteville 


Thompson, Harry Pat...... Ps Nb oS soee Sacaes Vdoveee At peene Proctor 
Thompson, Mary Alice Blytheville 
Thompson, Oscar Paul... ... Blytheville 
Thornberry. Marion Meredith. ..Fayetteville 


Thrasher. Marvin.......... ..-- Piggott 
Tidball, Pau! Brandon.. Fayetteville 
Tidball Virginia......... ..Fayetteville 
Tilmon. Charles Erbie.. Dacdeneie 
Tomlinson MHortense Theresa. umphrey 
Toney, Marv Josephine... ine Blu 


Townes, Tames Monroe 
Trapp, George ae 
Tribble, Mary Loree... a ee mies eville 


Trimble. Clauae M.... ye, Mo. 
Trimble Eva Lillie. lue Eye, Mo. 
Trimter James Baxter Fayetteville 


Trumbo. Cassie Juanita... Fayetteville 
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Trucbo, Donald Beans ores Okla. 


‘Tuohey, pases Fred.. ...Little Rock 
Tuohey, Rosemary.. pes S “Little Rock 
Turner, Marjorine.. = ea eee Atkins 


Turner, Roy ame 
Udes, Len........-... 
Uhl, Nace Sue... 
Uhl, Raymond Edward. 
Umsted, Elbert Owen 
Utley. Annie Marie. 
Vaden, Josephine Lula..... N 
VanFrank, Emily Elizabeth es Little Rock 
Vineyard, Reba Emaline...... Oo . Greenwood 
Waggoner, Charles Edward AT vib iy eS ..Olvey 
Wagner, Mildred Ruth... ..Ed-F.. : “Fayetteville 
i ne -Page, Okla. 


“Beuetentie 
ayetteville 


Wakefield. Burns. ... Ozark 
Walker, Brad R... . Marble 
Walker. Doroth s pringdale 
Walker, James Barry. is . Dardanelle 
all. Addison Lee..... A-F : x 

Wall. Charles graben 

Walsh, Carroll _H....... 

Walsh, Tames Claude..... ot Springs 
Wantack. Charles Myers... Fayetteville 
Ward, Mrs. Ewing.. .Conway 
Ward, Ewing... Optimus 
Warner. Macge. “Louis idland 
Warner. Thomas Duane onesboro 
Warram, James Heber ‘ort Smith 
Watson, Agres -Jonesboro 


Watson, Jemes -Joplin, Mo. 
Watson, Werd 5 fcAlester, Okla. 
Watwood, Eugene Boy : -F. Hccstecsrevetiocees Fayetteville 
Way, Alene 5 .Muskogee, Okla. 
Welborn, William Arnold. ..Frederick, Okla. 
Welch, Freeman Otto.. Cotton Plant 
Welch. Maurine I.... .Fort Smith 
Wells. John Fenton. Little Rock 
Wells, Yulia Mildred..... El Dorado 
West. Harlan Andrew.. Mulberry 


Wheeler, Elwyn P. Conway 
Wheeler, Ropet......... “Muskogee 
Wheelis. Wallace Clark... CR aba liners aitE SAE See Strong 
Whitaker Gilbert Riley..... ~ . - Stilwell, Okla. 
Whitaker, Tames Maxwell. : ... Fayetteville 
White. Anne Elizabeth....... \-So.. Slave ctdorscaastrestore Texarkana 
White, Elmer Bilbra..... . Stilwell, Okla. 
White, Herman Se ACS Date econ ence Charleston 
White. Hog Hayes... c Houston, Texas 
Whit: | EERE ess mepcieep ercrrminveee rman na Osceola 
White, lakn Bernard... -F. : ...Monticello 
White Nathan Penley .E-T. ard Hill, Mass. 


White, Olga en ....Fayetteville 


White, Otto... .. Ag-] .Fayetteville 
White Rose. “ Een aa pee eae ase ee He Osceola 
White _Ruby... -Ag-So. ilwell, Okla. 


White. Tuell A... ..Ag-So. Stilwell, Okla. 
Whitford, Ora Catherine ....Fayetteville 

itmore. James Edgar Little Rock 
Wilburn, Ora Lillian. Fort Smith 
Wiles, Linda Bennett.. Little Rock 
Wilkerson. Gradv........ F. Little Rock 
Wilkin, Charlie Robert.. Devalls Bluff 
Williams Emanuel Dew T Fayetteville 
Williams, Marjorie...... A-T.. .Fort Smith 
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Name Home Address 
Williams, Maxville Alice. ...-Mt. Ida 
Williams, Paul X..... -Booneville 
Williams, Roy Loyd..... Bentonville 
Williams, Taylor Thomas.. = . Batesville 
Williams, Wallace Audley - Sapeniacsoasescagegseeeees Elk City 
Williamson, pees Edward. .E-T.. Shes Hanson, Okla. 
whe Joseph orth Little Rock 

Willis, Clr ... McCrory 
Wilmans, Amanda Ro Pe : = ... Newport 
Wilson, Berlin Alexander..... .E-S Areactssuse 2 Little Rock 
Wilson, Charles Morrow -A- Sas ren .-Fayetteville 
Wilson, Earl Edwin..... Ag- stm ...Fayetteville 
Wilson, John Edward. .E- enryetta, Okla. 
Wilson, {esp -A- ase ...Fayetteville 
Wilson, Meee ..E-F... : -Paragould 
Wilson, Mildred _ Lucille...... BAGS sc2ha ssc ese Jacksonville 
Wilson, ae ae! Edward.. : A eicvod ae Nene Okla. 
Wilson, Osie W Pee sy On eae eeertg epee wu. Harrison 
Wilson. Williem Thaddeus... z Re AO rere Fayetteville 
Winburne, Betty Lee... - sesesasetaed .. Morrilton 
Winfrey, Ralph en Ke Fayetteville 
Wingfield, Cecil Gibs El Dorado 
Winkleman, Charlie Dz - : Fayetteville 
Winn, Robert George. - Winslow 
Winters, Alva Burton raskwood 
Witt, Orren Oliver. Hy lias, Texas 
Witty Roy Eldo Fayetteville 
Woftord, Connie -T. eQueen 
Wofford, Mrs. Sleds, Corde - — yetteville 
Wolf, Ford... ......... ae = gecipde Fayetteville 
Womack, Carlos P... : AS a Fayetteville 
Womble. Walter Eugene.. z : : ..Womble 


Wommack, Jobn Ernest......... ve = on 
Wood, Alice... BT XN fe is ya conte i ener ings 
Woodcock, Mary. ‘Blanche. A 2 ‘ 

Wood. Maurice Freeman... 
Woodruff, Leda Mae........ 
Woodruff, Martha Marie.. 
Woods. Dale Brown... 
Woodson, Crville McClure. 
Woodward ee Margaret 


Stilwell, Sus, 
Fayetteville 
elbourne 
Poteau, Okla. 
Heavener, Okla. 


Wricht, Gosso W.... a ol eee ee ee ee Van Buren 
Wright, Archie K... ASF... I , Okla. 
Wright, Miles Edwin a 5 - Ra ee 2 ee, ee ‘ort Smith 
Wright, Olive Agne A- .Devalls Bluff 
Wnighi_ Percy Allen...... 3 Me Siekelathd a presesnceeysatgeccort Blythe ie 
Wyly, Lucian Buffington. = uah, 

Wynn, George Gants wees a a eR ‘ald Knob 
Yaeger, Lewis Dozie B ie ‘ Tempe, Arizona 
Yancey, Frances....... Be As Feet eee eer eee Marianna 


Booneville 


Yarborough, Lynn.. 
Fayetteville 


Yates Marpiret Leota 
York Carncgie......... 

Young, Maricu Lucile 
Youneblood. James A. 
Youree, Denevan Allen. 


ttle Rock 
Nees Springdale 
Zooman, A‘bert Benjamin J. 


....Metuchen, 
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*Graduate Students 
jRegistered also during the year 1924-25 


Abercrombie, Erma Cashion, Okla. 
Ahlstrand Faye Lillian Springdale 


in Ada Leola Fouke 
Akin, William Porter Texarkana 
Akr-dge, Garth H. England 
Akridge, James Price England 


Alexandei, Kate hea 
‘Allen, Arthur Alden Bigelow 
Allen, Esther Elizabeth Van Buren 
fAllen, William E. Mansfield 
Anderson, Elizabeth Agnes 


Anderson. Jane 
Andrews, Clyda Evelyn 
Andrews, Mrs, Ella 


*Austin. Robert Louis 

tBaber, Aubrey VanCleve : 
Siloam Springs 

+Baber, LyWe Clermont Franklin 


Prescott 
Monticello 
Okolona 


* Arkadelphia 
Ozark 


Baber, Quin Morton Myron 
Backstrom, Eliza Richton, Miss, 
Bageett, Della Brinkley 
Bailey, Alean S. Ashdown 
Bailey. Ethei M. Winslow 


Bain, Me.vin Herman Slaton, Tex. 
Baker, Foster Callaway Arden 
Baker, Sarah Jane Farmington 
Balawin, Harry Little Rock 
tBanister. Talmage Lucius 

o Mt. Hermon, La. 
tBanls, jeff 


Johnson 
Barcus, Charles Wilburn 
Waco, Texas 
tBarham, William Calvin Prescott 
Barnett Esther Estelle 
West Helena 
+Barnett, Helen Frances Fayetteville 


Barnett, Mais. I. N. atesville 
Baractt, Mary Louise Batesville 
7Bates. Ficnuces C Fayetteville 


Bates Hazel 
Bates Hosida 


Prairie Grove 
Prairie Grove 


Bates. Lucile Dyer Fayetteville 
Bates, T. 1. Fayetteville 
tBatijer, Lois May Fayetteville 


Bauyh Mary Elizabeth Searcy 
Bea: Evelyn Siloam Springs 
Beari, Charles Earl Fort Smith 
tBeasley, Roy Basil Fayetteville 
Bebout, Mary Millard 


Marietta, Ohio 
Beck, Ethel Virginia Washington 
tBeck Robert Roy Monte Ne 
Becker, Hazel Frances Fayetteville 


tBerry, Virg.nia Aldridge 


Charleston 
+Bess John W. Fayetteville 
Bethel, Justin aldron 
Bethel, Virgil Bates 


Bidkerstaff, Mary Flora Marianna 


7Binns, James Oscar Kellyville, Okla. 


Black, Ildra Grace Fayetteville 
7Black Lena Bentonville 
Black, Norine Boonville 


7Blackburn, Mildred Prairie Grove 
*Blodgett, Gee rge Frank Jacksonville 
7Bocavin, Mary Emma _ Fort Smith 


Boke a aus! Fayetteville 
Bolch, Eva Estella Decatur 
Bonds, Allie Bernice Russellville 
Bond, Mrs. Isabelle Waldron 
Boswe"!, Lynn Henry Johnson 
Bowdin, R. C, Eudora 
Bowman. Claude E. Newport 
Boyd, Fred Tyronza 
TBoyd, Mary Turley Fayetteville 
Bradfield. Musa Siloam Springs 
7Brarch, Sam Houston Branch 


Brandstetter Ward G. 

Southwest City, Mo. 
*7Brandstetter, Wm. G. 

Southwest City, Mo. 
t+Branstord, Joseph R. .onoke 
Brasfield, Annie Belle Alamo, Tenn. 
Brazil, John Edwin Bauxite 
Bridenthal, Irl G, Springdale 
Briagforth, David T. Forrest City 
Bridgforth, Otto R. Forrest City 
Brooks, Dora Alta Russellville 
Brown, Harry K. Searcy 
Brown, Burley Wilbert Fayetteville 
Brown Maazilla ....Little Rock 


Brown, Paul G. Piggott 
Brown. Pobert M. Cotton Plant 
*Brown, Thelma Fort Smith 
{Bryant, Mary Lou Fort Smith 
Bryant, Ollie Booneville 


Buchinan Betty Velma 

Prairie Grove 
Buchanan, John David Denning 
Buck, Edwin Gravette 
Buckner, Yom R. Rochester, Texas 
Buell, Mrs. Etta Belle Fort Smith 


Buford, Mrs. M. T. Springdale 
Bunce. Susan Inda Mountaincrest 
Buaker, Meude E. Fayetteville 
Burgess, Roy Earl Lamar 
+Burl.c, Renry Fayetteville 


+Burke, Ollie David 
Burks Carrie May 
Burnip, Katherine M. 
TBurns, Coleman 


Burns. Robert F. 
Byrne, M‘!ldred Louise 
Calico, Fannie Baldwin 
Calico Cladys M. Baldwin 
Calvin, Ferrest L. Pittsburg, Kans. 
Calvin, Mary Alice Little Rock 
7Cantrell, Scldon J, Blue Ridge, Tex. 
Carder, Lillian Rita Little Rock 


Fayetteville 
Monticello 
Fayetteville 


New York, N. Y. 
Arkadelphia 
Batesville 
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Cardwell, Farnie Opal Johnson 
Carriical. Gussie Kingsland 


Carnog. Ethel June Charleston 
Carter. Lirdie Lee Warren 
*Cart.r, Deere G. Fayetteville 
Cartes, Sabine Fayetteville 
Cate. Alta 

Topemioe Mary Amelia Gillette 
Chaney, Chloe sage 
Chaphn, Lawrence A Ark. City 
Chappell. Ilian Julia Springdale 


Chappell. Mary Marguerite 


Springdale 
Cheatham mandy R. Stephens 
Cheavis, Inaa Mae Tillar 
Chiles, Zelda Bentonville 
Chitwood, oyt M. Magazine 


Tenis? Cyiil 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
¢Chrisler, Verna Harrison 
Clark, Elele Harris 
¢Clark Frances Grace Fayetteville 
Clark Pauline arrison 
¢Clark Ruth Margaret eeaey Lind 
Clarke, Mattie C. Lake Charles, La. 
Clarke, Thelma Florence 
Ennis, Tex. 


¢Cochraa, Henry Russellville 


Cochran Rubye W. Springdale 
Coffelt, Omer H. enterton 
Cohea. Daisy Opal Prairie Grove 
Coker Leila Monticello 
Cole. George Robert Bauxite 


Coleman, Alma Corrinne 

; Saint Paul 
7Collie, Daniel Luther 

. , ~ Jacksonville, Tex. 
Collier, Minnie Belle Tupelo 
Conner, Mildred Louise Fayetteville 


+Cock, Thomas J. {cCrary 
+Cook, Mrs. Thomas J. McCrar 
7Coonfield, Ben Lowell 
Cooper, Johr A. Marion 
tCourer, Melvern A. 


North Little Rock 

+Corley. Powell Reuben Fort Smith 

Couch, Edna May Horatio 

Couch, Mic, Groyer H. Fayetteville 
Coulter, Verda Mae 

Mineral Springs 


Coverton, Bessie Mamie Oakland 
Cowling, James J. Richmond 
~Cox, Lydia Beatrice Vale 
Craig Clara E. Wilmar 
Craig, Lillian Ruth Fayetteville 
Crain. Carmer Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Crain Edith Blanche Mena 
Cransford, Dennis D. Sheridan 
¢Crockctt. Charles Fayetteville 
Cross, El’zaleth Pine Bluff 
*Crozter. Ruth Fayetteville 


tCulv, Everett A. Littlefield, Tex. 
Cunzingham, Irene E. Fayetteville 
Curris, Eva Muskogee, Okla. 
Curtis, Oscar Lee West Fork 
+Dan‘el, Mary Ida Fayetteville 
tDanicl, Nellie Mae Fayetteville 


Daniel, Thelma PineBluff 
+Darr, Mary Alice Little Rock 
Davis, Jessie Ma Lowell 
Davis, Johnnie Ray Gentr: 
Davis, Luiu Pine Blu 
7Davis, Mozelle Fayetteville 
Davis, Peul Clifford _ West Fork 
REE Fay K. Prairie Grove 
Deen. Margie Lola Fayetteville 
Deen Vera Beatrice Paris 


7Denson, Henry Otis Kirkland, Tex. 
Denson, Raymond Kirkland, Tex. 
tDevez, Zetta Pearl Fayetteville 
Dial Charles M. Holly Grove 
Dicken, Virginia Mae Monticello 
7Dickson, Elbert Longview, Tex. 
7Dili, Arthur Red Oak, Okla. 
Dold, Carthal Wm. Cane Hill 


Dold, Julia Marie Cane Hill 
Dollachide, Bendette Foreman 
7Doniey. Arthur W. Bradford 
Donoha, Agnes San Antonio, Tex. 
Doty, Hattie Mae Rogers 
TDowd. Willie J. Prescott 
Dowell, Louese Fayetteville 
Downing, Mrs. Maude Weiner 
Draper, Effie Dora Ashdown 
+Drummond, Tom M. Dequeen 
*Duucan, Treva Isabelle Waldron 
Dunn, Fred H. Mansfield 
Dunn, Julius Caesar Dalark 
Dunn, Sudie Mabel Fayetteville 
7Dup'as. Edmond Fayetteville 


Duory, Wilma Imogene Marianna 


Dye, Glen. Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Eatou, Saba J. Brownwood, Texas 
TElliott, Lloyd C, Parks 
Ellis, Alma L. Fayetteville 
Ellis, Mrs. Corina R. Fayetteville 
Ellis, Marion onesboro 
*Ellis Martha Belle Fayetteville 
Emerson, Mildred L. Little Rock 
Eubanks, Tames E. Garfield 
Eubanks, Loyd W. Garfield 
Evans, Georgia Pine Bluff 
Evans, Violet Beaton Plainview 
*Ewart, James Burns Booneville 
7Earmer. Archie M, Asher, Okla. 
7Farrior, Dorothy Little Rock 
Farwill, Vivian Eureka Springs 
Feaster, Hattie J. Princeton 


+Fewkes Alma El Dorado 
+Findley, Samuel E. | Wells, Texas 
Fishback, Wm. Meade Fayetteville 
*Fitch, Earl Young Carlisle 
+Fitch, Irma Hindsville 
Fitzierald, John W. Holly Grove 


+Fleak Mabel Harris Fayetteville 
Fleak, Ray W. Muskogee, Okla. 
7Fleak, Roy E. Fayetteville 
Floy’, Lenna Bentonville 
+Foley, Raloh T. Fayetteville 
tFontaine, Ernest H. rksville 


Fontaine, Rosalie Carter Ozan 
Ford, Wuliam M. Dorado 
Forester, Margaret Owen 

Dallas Texas 
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+Fortune, Koland L. Searcy 
Fowier, Ruth Esther 

Ft. Worth, Texas 
Frasier, Waldo zark 
Fraz‘er, Dorothy J. Summers 
Frost, Pauline Mathilda Huttig 
Ery, Clifford Clio Berryville 
Fry, Mrs. Thela Berryville 


Funnell, George W. Siloam Springs 
+Futreil, Byron Paragould 
7Gaddy, Joseph Carroll Wilmar 
*Gallaway, Rowena 

Birmingham, Ala. 
Galloway, Jehn S.. Paducah, Texas 
Gardisser Edna Summers 
Gardisse1, pDES A. Summers 
+Gardaer, Tom S._ Marietta, Okla. 
Garland. Carrye Belle Des Arc 
*Garlington, Arthur Roe Booneville 
Garrett, Smith Kellam Ashdown 


Garrett. Willie Steele Altheimer 
*Garrison, D. G. St. Joe 
Garrison, Esta Viola Berea u ae 
Gary, Ruth Pine Bluff 
Gattis, Gertie Gay Ratcliff 


Geary, Charles Watson Henderson 
Gilliam, James E. Spiro, Okla. 
Gladien, Doris entonville 
+Glenn, uk Earl ce apne Okla. 


Glidewell, Arvin Cane Hill 
tGlover, Shelburne H. Bauxite 
Gore Ruby Verna Horatio 
fGore Ulys Roy Farmington 
Goza, Led M. Arkadelphia 
Grady, Ruby Nene Horatio 
Graves, Mrs. Ashdown 
Gray. Bertha Fayetteville 
Green, Eima Stephens 
Green, Willie Stephens 


Greene, Lillie Frances 

West Lake, La. 
Greez, Tessie mee Horatio 
{Gree ry, Bryan Fayetteville 
Gregurv, gasbora Corsicana, Tex. 
ecrreny Lincoln 
Guthary. aay McClinton Gentry 
Hack Charles San Antonio, Texas 


Hairston, Mrs. Maude Argentia 
tHale, Eugene Benjamin Prescott 
tHale, Evelyn Margaret Prescott 


Hale Grover C. San Antonio, Tex. 


Hale Walter S. Camden 
Haley, Licile W. Blytheville 
Hall. Margaret Little Rock 
Hamin, Mrs. Mary Ware 
Monticello 
tHamilton, Daisy D. Fayetteville 


+Hammett, Thomas Edward 
Fayetteville 


Hammond, Rertha Eula) Durham 


Hanes, Hall W. Caicesc, Il. 
tHaney, Olen K. urora 
Hansard, Harry E. Fayetteville 
tHartinson, Claude D. onticello 


Dana Thomas 
arillo, Texas 
Robinson 


Harmon, 


Harger, Lottie 


*Harrington, Alice Ruth Fayetteville 
Harrington, George H. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Harris, Erma Hazen 


Harris, Esther Durham 
{Har s, Fannie Fayetteville 
Harris, George F. Waco, Texas 
Harris, Lovie Evelyn Little Rock 


Harris, Olive Vivian Forrest City 


7Harris, Walter W. Fayetteville 
jHarrison, Grace Fayetteville 
+Hathcock, Alfred H. Fayetteville 
jHathcock, Preston L. Fayetteville 
Hawley, Tames M, Batesville 
Hawn, Maicus A. Fayetteville 
jHead, janice DeKalb Texarkana 
Hedrick, C. E. Fayetteville 
Hemphill, Mrs. ifs eQueen 


Fayetteville 
Sherman, Texas 
leveland 
Fayetteville 


Henderson, May 
Hendricks, Marie 
tHenley, krank 
tHenry, Auda Lou 
Hepler. Sadiemozelle 

Rocky Ford, Colo. 
t+Herman, Olin F. Fayetteville 


jHermance, Albert H. Springdale 
Hester, James Lynn Lonoke 
High. Mrs. Mabel Locke England 
tHight, Jack Fayetteville 
Hill, Mencaret Berryville 
Hill, Martha Jane _ Prairie Grove 
Hilton, L. L. Siloam Springs 


Hoes Noble Crump Dallas, Texas 
«mb, Joe Silman _ Fayetteville 
Holecmb. Mary Emily Fayetteville 
+Holder, Nina Little Rock 


Holleman, Felicia Searcy 
*Holloway. Eeith L. Fayetteville 
Holt, John Larkin arrison 
Hood, Maty Emma Widener 
t+Honea, Ben W. Lonoke 


tHooten, George C. Checotah, Okla. 

Horton. Dennis Walter Forrest City 
Hotchkiss, Anna Louise M 

Hot Springs 

Houser, Idelle Rebecca Paris 


Houser, inez Beatrice Paris 
+Howard, Isaac Provo 
tHoward. Jack H. Mt. Calm 
Howard, Nettie Caroline Gentry 


Howard, 


Huff, Mrs. Lillian 
Hughes. \erda 
Hughes, William H. 


Virgie Marie 

Mineral Sonne 
Fayettevil 

Fayetteville 

Fayetteville 


Hughey, Agnes Oneal 
Hugkev. Mary Grace Jonesboro 
Fort Smith 


Hu!tsman, oe 
Humason, Guerdon W. 
Dallas, Texas 
+Hunt, Herman H. Clondike, Texas 
+Hutcheson, James Edwin 


Magnolia 

+Hutcheson, Maye VON 
Magnolia 
Hyatt, Margaret M. Monticello 
Irby, Patricia El Dorado 
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Ivey, Nellie Mozelle Springdale Lucas, Mrs. Ida Stilwell, Okla. 


Ivy, Thomas Ross Fayetteville Ludwick, Eva L. Okmulgee, Okla. 
Tac » Luke B. Ozark jLund, Car! F. Fayetteville 
ackson, Burnice Cane Hill Lyle, Mrs. Joe B. Cordell, Okla. 
ackson, Nita L. Cane Hill jLyons, Mary Lee Strong 
+James, Auldy R. Poteau, Okla. agers, Raymond G. 
ames, Hazel Alice Little Rock ; Murchison, Texas 
anett. Ethel R. Fayetteville Mailer, James Fort Smith 
tJobe, Virgil B. Fayetteville Mann, Eloise Princeton 
7Johnson, Teyce Ww. Charleston *Mann, Lewis P. Searcy 
ohnson, Kinle Whitener Mannon, Margaret Fayetteville 
Tohnson, Myrtle Decatur +Martin, Edgar T. Gentry 
ohnston. Rernice I. Batesville Martin. Georgia Davis Newport 
ones, Charles Brookland +Martin, Homer T. Everton 
ones, C.int Elkins Martin, Kate C. Little Rock 
tJones, Dorothy M. Fayetteville Martin, Lillian Danville 
tJones, Gordy M. Junction City Martin, Lulu Hazel Fayetteville 
ones. Horace C. Batesville Mason Erastus G. hitener 
tJones, Hugh T. Rogers Mason. Flora Pauline 
ordan, Edna G. Fayetteville Westville, Okla. 
ordan. Kara Fayetteville *Mason. Ralph Hedges Fayetteville 
arnes, Bernice West Fork Massey, Walter B. Warren 
+Karnes, Oscar O. ‘ Pitkin Maxwell, Clifford Spiro, Okla. 
Karz, David L. Wister, Okla. Maxwell, Louise Siloam Springs 
+Keesey Charles W. Tyler, Texas May, Grace Hazel Cincinnati 
Kelley, Mary M. Kansas City, Mo. Mayes, Fern Springdale 
tKellogs, Ruth Springdale +Mayes, Hazel Edna Springdale 
Kennedy, Dale Edgar aldo Mayes. Myrtle A. Maniton, Okla. 
Kennedy, Harvey Wm. Waldo +Maves, Ruby E. Springdale 
Keyes. Fila Board Camp Mavo. Margaret S. Little Rock 
+FKev, Hugh B. Fayetteville Mays, Alma Fayetteville 
Kight, Mrs. George Queen Meacham, Elmer Allen ve City 
*Kimbrough, Felix A. Fayetteville Melton, Marvin W. Yellville 
Lack, Lillian L. r Leslie Meyer, Carrie Mabelvale 
Lamb, Marion Little Rock +Mikles, Richard C. Magazine 
Lane, Pearl L. _. Wan Buren #Milier, Adabelle Fayetteville 
+Lane Wm. L. _ Bridgeport, Texas Miller Ruth B. Baldwin 
+Lavendusky, Albert +Miller, Ruth Oden Van Buren 
E. Bernard, Tex. Mills, Bess L. Morrilton 
Leacn, Mary Margie Gentry Mills, Vernon S. Stephens 
Leach, Robert L. Gentry Milsap, Winnie J. Greenland 
Lee, Eva : Pea Ridge Mitch-I’, Mrs. J. S. Brinkley 
*Lefors. Wm. McKinley Gentry *Moffatt, Mrs. R. O. Fayetteville 


tLetsch. Dempsey C. Fayetteville +Moody, Terry Weaver DeQueen 


Lewis. Ethel Mt. Holly Mocre, George Hugh Sulphur Rock 
Lewis, Mrs. Cire Ashdown Moore, George W. Bagwell. Texas 
tLiebolt, Frederick L. Fayetteville Moore. Lenna L. Springdale 
+Lighton, Peggy Sue Fayetteville Moore, Leone Fayetteville 
*Lile, Johu_ Gardner Arkadelphia Moore. Lollie Judson Bagwell, Tex. 
Lincoln, Lydia Van Buren Moore. Nannie Maude Fayetteville 
Lindley. Myrtle Vera Jonesboro Moore, Nannie May Fayetteville 
FLinthicum, John Charles_ Moore, Noma A. Leslie 
Little Rock Moore, Norman F. Blytheville 
yLinton, Thomas M. Hoyt, Okla. Moore, O. M. Siloam Springs 
Little. Hattie Aileen Pine Bluff *Moran, Fred Pea Ridge 
Little, Jewell Abbott Morelock, Mabel M. Van Buren 
Loden. Tce Harvey Fayetteville Morgensen, Glenn W. 
t+Loden, Tehn Warner Fort Smith Snyder, Okla. 
Loden, Tom Henry Fayetteville Morris. Etna Fort Smith 
Lofland, Gussie Bluffton +Morris. Robert_L. Fort_Smith 
tLong, Jewel! Fayetteville Mosley, Sallie L. Ratcliff 
Lore, Luev Little Rock Moss, Mrs. J. W. 
Loretz, Faye Des Arc San Antonio, Texas 
Love, Janie Hughes *Mott, Albert Sarcoxie, Mo. 
Low, Bae M. J. Springdale Mott, Mrs. Albert Sarcoxie, Mo. 
Lowe, Marshall J. satel el Mowerv. Carrie E. Piggott 
tLowery, John New Blaine McAllister, Tha Fayetteville 
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McCain. Lellie 


Pine Bluff 


McCall, M. L. ues Springs 


*McCarroll, Otto 
North 

7McCathe1ine, Thelma 

McColloch, Carrick L. 


Little Rock 
Fayetteville 
Lincoln 


McCreight, Mrs, Louise Brinkley 
McCuistion, Mrs. Lucy P. 


McDonald, Louetta H. 


Lincoln 
Elm Springs 


McGee, Borden M. Handley, Texas 


TMcGill, Josephine 
McGlathery, Sallie 
McGuire, Fora (on 
McKinney. Presley I. 
McKissack, Gordon R. 


vhidester 
meee 
iggott 
Warren 


James, Texas 


+McKnight, R. B. 
McNuir, _Pauline 
+McNutt, James Luther 


Parkin 
Fayetteville 
Arkadelphia 


McWorkman, Marie M. Gentry 


Nash Augna May 
Nea!, Mrs. George U. 
tNelcon, Seab 
Newsom, Pearl A. 
Nichols. Elmer Fred 
Nichols, Far] Greer 
Nicholson, James W. 
Nott, James Cecil 
Nowlin, Mrs. Rubye P. 
Nugent Marionette 
7O'Kelly, Arlie A. 
Oliver, Ruth Frances 
Opry, Tessie L. 
Opry. Theima 

Orr, Nancy May 
Osburn, Elijah _E. 
Osburn, Irvin F. 
tOve-ton, Sue Belle 
1Omabys Virginia 
Paisley, William M. 
tParis, Ray H. 
Parkcr, Emma 
Parker, Robert E. 
Parsley, Mary Leola 
Paslav, Helen 
Patterson, Pearl 
Pattiilo, Jean C. 
Patton. Ora Sue 
+Paui. Frank Burns 
Perkins Gsin 
Perkins, Roscoe 
+Perrill, Margaret C. 
Perry, Winnie A 
+Peters, Toseph L. 


Huttig 
Clarksville 
Barber 
Louann 
Gillette 
Ozark 

Cane Hill 
Fayetteville 
Yellville 
Russellville 
Little Rock 
Corning 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Hot Springs 
Fayetteville 
Paris, Texas 
Sariagente 
pringdale 
Fayetteville 
Mena 
Fayetteville 
Garland 
Rogers 
Forrest City 
Gentry 
Nash, Texas 
Clinton 
Bentonville 
Ratcliff 
Ratcliff 
Fayetteville 
Richmond 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


+Pettizrew, George M. 
+Philtins, Julia 


Fort Smith 
Fayetteville 


+Phillips, Louise Yellville 
Pick, Allie D. Fayetteville 
*Pickens. Thelma Batesville 
+Pierse, Edward C. Fayetteville 
Pitts, Albert Heavener, Okla. 
Plank, Nellie May Decatur 
+Polk, Merrill Fayetteville 


+Pollock Otto G. Holdenville, Okla. 
Péor, Clara Eureka Springs 


Poor, Marjorie Eureka Springs 


7Porter, pus G. Hot Springs 
Portis, Kathleen Lepanto 
Pound, Nellie B. Danville 
Pratt, Jolin L. Malvern 
Price, Frank Schaberg 
7Price, Marvine Fayetteville 
Priady, Katherine Russellville 
Proctor. Blanche Whitener 
7Pryo1, Lonnie Earnest _ Morrilton 
+Ptak, Marie Alice Fayetteville 


7Pughn, Bernice Opal Fayetteville 
+Pugh, Jamcs Wilkes Heyeterille 
7Put:ioy, Beulah Ray hidester 
Pyeatte, Howard M, Cane Hill 


Pyle, Heyte R. Bruno 
FOualls William A. Luxora 
Raines, Mrs. J. M. Wilmar 
Ramsey, Jcuseph_ L. Bauxite 
Ray>surn, Otto E. Kingston 
keed, Ollie M. Springdale 
Reid, Charles E. Delight 
Reid, Joc Winston Delight 
Reid, Lillian Della Leola 


Reinhardt, Mary Conway 
Des Arc 
Reinoehl, Violet Mae Fayetteville 
Rhodes Kathleen May 
Green Forrest 
Rhodes. Vera E. Wilmar 
+Rhoien, Hazel Laura Fayetteville 
+Rhoten, Nettie Rebecca Fayetteville 


+Rice, Marshall W. Fayetteville 
Riddel, Maye Belle Dallas, Texas 
7Rieft, Thelma K. Fayetteville 
Ringgold. Ursaline Ashdown 
+Robins, Neill Rhea Salem 


Robinson. Katie V. West Fork 
Robken, Louis Parker Dardanelle 
Rodgers, Carlin Lanier Gravette 
Rodgezs, Dorothy A. Thornton 
Rodgers. Joe K. Konowa, Okla. 
Rogers, Clementine Prairie Grove 
Rosencrantz, Ilma O. Stuttgart 
+Ross. Dewey T. Fayetteville 
Rothrovk, Mrs. Zelma _ Springdale 
Row.and, Ben Dudley Hot Springs 


Rowley, Lucy O. Redel 

tRucner, Tefierson D. Bauxite 

Ruppe! Helen Christine 
Fayetteville 


*Russell Dilla Belle Fayetteville 
Russet.. Mettie Janette Fayetteville 
Rutherford Gladys Fayetteville 


Ryan, Marie St. Louis, Mo. 
Sadler, Mary Lee Harris 
Salyer, Robert Florence, Tex. 
Samm_ns, Vernon E. Hot Springs 
Samucl, Monroe R. Emmett 


+Sanuers, Robert E. Tulsa, Okla. 
jSanford, Dorothy Nell Fayetteville 


Sawver, Helen Pine Bluff 
+Schaaf, Hazeltine Paragould 
“Schilling George S, Fayetteville 

Schober, Elizabeth Pine Bluff 


Schultz. James W. Garwin, Okla. 
Schweer, Georgia Hot Springs 
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Scott, William Jeff Franklin 
Seals. Grover C. Olvey 
Sealy, Mrs. Emma L. Fayetteville 
ySeamster, Leona Fayetteville 
Seay, Bula Clarice Siloam Springs 


Sellers, Lois Tahlequah, Okla. 
7Sensing, Ruby Mae Payetteville 
TShafer. Gerevieve Fayetteville 
jSharo, Joyce Regetta Osceola 


tsessuns, Ernest A. 
Sharruck, Clyde R. Prairie Grove 
Shariock, Roy D. Prairie Grove 
Shelley Sebastian Midland 
*Shelton, Edgar G. Fayetteville 
Sheppard, Grace L Gentry 
Sherman, Henry E. 

Pierce City, Mo. 


Dallas, Texas 


7Shope. Halen D. edfield 
Shull, Othelma Horatio 
Shutt, Virginia W. Pryor, Okla. 
Sigmon, Ella Mae Poteau, Okla. 
7Simpson, John D. Summers 
“Slaughter, Vera V. Springdale 
+Slodek, Wallace Dallas, Texas 
Smitn, Mrs. Amanda B. Mena 
Smith, Annie Summers 
+Smith, Austin Cline Cabot 
Smith, Carl A. Fayetteville 
Smith, Ethel Van Buren 
Smita, Fannie Berryville 
Smith, Frank C. Fayetteville 


+Smith, George W. Canton, Okla. 
Smith, Helen Margaret Fayetteville 
Smith, Hollis L. Marked Tree 
+Smith, Ircne Little Rock 


*Smith, Isabelle K. Fayetteville 
Smith, Mrs. J. H. Lowell 
Smith I Lowell 


Jewell FE Washington 
Smith, Mrs. Mable H. 
Coneho, Okla. 


+Smith, Marjorie Ellen Waldron 
+Smith, Maude Lelia Moscow 
+Smith. P. Armon Hamburg 
Sowell, Mattie Ruth Searcy 
+Spears, M. Rowena Charleston 


+Spears, Ola Jacksonboro, Tex. 
+Spence Lillard F. Fayetteville 
Spregue, Bernice L. Leachville 
+Stacks, Roy Melbourne 

Gainsville, Texas 
Stafford. Cessna M. Springdale 
Stephens kmma C Jonesboro 
Stepp, Cla:a L. ‘aragould 
Stevenson, Albert E. 

North Little Rock 
Stone, Duncan Brodie Dallas, Tex. 


Stone, Martha K. Waldron 
Stroud Gertrude Tiller 
+Stubblefield, Laverne Fayetteville 
-Suggs, Voisy Gay Ratcliff 
Sulli-an, Helen Little Rock 


Muskogee, Okla. 
Fayetteville 
Charleston 


Sulliven. J. E. 
#Swartz Joseph 
Swit. M M 
+Swor, Harvey Hobson 
Shreveport, La 


Sword, Anna Louise Harris 
Talbert, Lois Little Rock 
Tayior Jewell Mae Gentry 
Taylor Jcehn Wesley Shelbyville 
Taylor, Lithan Blevins 
Teme. Barbara Helen Rogers 


Terhune, Mrs. Alice E. 
Cave Springs 
Thimiahn, Mae C. DeQueen 

Thomas Carma Athleen 
Fayetteville 
7Thomas, Zelma Obera Fayetteville 

Thomason Esther A. » 

Mineral Springs 

Thompseu, Elizabeth L. 
Muskogee, Okla. 


7TPhompson, liarry Pat Proctor 
7Thrasher, Marvin J. Piggott 
Tibbits, Frances Louise Camden 
Travis, William H. Glenwood 
*Trimple, Otis Carroll Enon 
¢Trimier, Temes B. Fayetteville 
Tucker Exma Veta Gravette 
Tuller, Allen Vernon Little Rock 
Tunnell, Dean Parks, Cincinnati 
Tunneil, Kate Cincinnati 


Tunstill, Ethyle Ruth Fayetteville 
Turman, Mery Frances 

Okmulgee, Okla. 
Turman, Mildred Lee 

Okmulgee, Okla. 


*Turner, Adlai S. Arkadelphia 
Tyer, Mrs. W. B. Duncan, Okla. 
Stephens 


Tyson, ee Mae 
Tyson, Lilian 

Urjuhart, Jeffe May 
Been Texas 


Buena Vista 


Urquhart, Mattie R. 
* Jefferson, Texas 
*Vance. Rupert B. orrilton 
VanNote. Martha Texarkana, Tex. 
Vernon, Riicda Elm Sprin; 


Vick, Tclin Marion Fayetteville 
Vinson, Re bert E. Colt 
Vinson, Mrs, Robert E. Colt 
Wade, Warten B. College Park, Ga. 
+Wazgoner, Charles E. Olvey 
+Waits, Silas L. Poge, Okla. 
Walden, Ccorgia L. Fayetteville 


Walker, Carmen ea Bidke 
Walker. Marguerite J. Fayetteville 
Ware, George W. vesque 
Warmack, Gertrude Fort Smith 
Washington, Ruby Westville, Okla. 
Watson, Dora Ella Ratcliff 
7Watson, Tames Joplin, Mo. 
Watson, Mamie Lorene umphrey 
Watson, Ora Viola Humphrey 
*Webb, Raiph Fayetteville 
*Webb, Ray Fayetteville 
Webster, Dollie Elm Springs 
Weeks, Irene — Ratcliff 
+Welborn, William A. m 
Frederick, Okla. 


Weniger Leona Little Rock 
West, Margaret I. Dover 
Whaley, Mary Allene McNeil 
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+Wheelis. Wallace Clark Strong 
7Whi.aker, Gilbert R. Stilwell, Okla. 


Wri! Edwin Dean Fayetteville 
TWhite, Elmer B. Stilwell, Okla. 
+White Herman S Charleston 


yWhite, Hugh H. _ Houston, Texas 
7White, Nathan P. Ward Hill, Mass. 


White, Orra Maud Springdale 
Whitmore, Allie Mae ashville 
hittaker, Minnie L. Monticello 


Whitten, Martha V. 
. Batesville, Miss. 
+Wilburn, Ora L. Fort Smith 
7Wilhams. Emanuel Fayetteville 
Williams, Lola Fayetteville 
7Williamson, Melvin Hanson, Okla. 
Wiuson, Fyelyn L Russellville 
Wilson, Floy Atkins 


Wilson, Mary S. Moro 
7Wilson, Wm. Fayetteville 
yWinburrie. Betty. Lee Morrilton 
7Witt. Orren O. allas, Texas 
+Wolford. Connie peQuecn 
TWoftord, Mis. Gladys _DeQueen 
Woilie, Kose C. Little Rock 


Wood, Marv Velma Magazine 


Wood, Nora Lee Arkadelphia 
Wools, Ccrinne Batesville 
Wright Faye Berryville 
Wright, Mary E. Little Rock 
Wright, Mary Pine Bluff 
7Wrighi, Olive A. DeValls Bluff 
Wylie, Mary Susan Carthage 
Young, Bernice Irene Springdale 


Young Hazel Lucille Ashdown 
~Zooman, Albert B. Metuchen, N. J 


UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, 1924-25 


*Entered University at beginning of Winter Term 


Appleby, Marion Fayetteville 
Apoleby, Mildred Fayetteville 

Arnold, Katherine Fayetteville 
Ash, Helena Fayetteville 
*Ash, Henry lainview 
Askew. Biily Fayetteville 
Austin, Lee Fayetteville 
Baber, Erin Myron 


Bates, Charles 
Bates, Clinton 
Bates, Dorcthy 


Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 


Beainan, Glen Garfield 
*Beauchamp, Raymond Fayetteville 
Berry, Mi'dred Wesley 


Blanshard, John Fayetteville 
Boyd, Una Thomapson Fayetteville 
"Bradley, J. Roy Wesson 
Brewster Evgene Cane Hill 
*Brown Herkert Fayetteville 
Burnip, Bury Fayetteville 
Burnip, Katherine Fayetteville 


Butler, Cladys Fayetteville 
Caldwell, Eaith Fayetteville 
Carson, Orbra Fayetteville 
Carter. Aubrey Mae Fayetteville 


Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Russellville 
Fayetteville 


Carter, Aulton 


Caudle, Macsuerite 


Champion, Merle Fayetteville 
Clark, Emele Harris 
Clark, Theima Fayetteville 
Cox, Virginia Cane Hill 


Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Magazine 


Craig, Edwin 
Craig, James 
"Cravens, Tohn P. 


Crawford, Charles Pettigrew 
Cunningham Myra Fayetteville 
Davidsov, Nicholas Fayetteville 


Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 


Davis, Raymond 
Dowell, Allen 
Dowell, Ruth 
Drake, Vera 


Earle, Mar Fayetteville 


Ellis, Fran’ Fayetteville 
Eoff, Howard Fayetteville 
Eubanks, Faye Garfield 
Eubanks, Ollie Garfield 
Fergisun Roscoe Strickler 
Fietz, Wilma Fayetteville 
Fishback, Herbert Fayetteville 
Fracker, Elizabeth Fayetteville 
Frizzo, Gabriella Springdale 
Fugitt, Yvonne Fayetteville 
Fulbright Helen Fayetteville 
Fulbright, Reberta Fayetteville 
Gatlin, Ruth Fayetteville 
Gore, Bonnie Farmington 
Gore, Vera Farmington 
Gregson. Edith Fayetteville 
Gregson, Lillian Fayetteville 

Fayetteville 


Gaiaaners Constance 
Hale, Arthur 

Hale, Harrison, Jr. 
Harrell, Edna 
Harreli, John 
Harris, Elizabeth 
Harris, Victor 
Hathcock, Martha 


Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 


Hawn _ Marcus Fayetteville 
Hays, Lloyd Fayetteville 
Hays, Rudy Fayetteville 


Higginbctham, Mary 


Mountain Home 
Hipolite. Charles De Valls Blutt 
Horner, Humphreys Helena 
House, Amos Johnson 
Jackson, Frances Fayetteville 
Yackson, Pearle Fayetteville 
ackson, Ruth Fayetteville 
Testice. Norine 


Fayetteville 
ohnston. Ellie Fayetteville 


qehneton Omah Fayetteville 
ane. James Fayetteville 
Key, Thelma Fayetteville 
Late Frank Johnson 


Lemley, Reatrice 
Lewis, Angus 
Lewis, Murray 
Lichiyter, Hester 
Lichlytez, Louis 
Loden. Jue 
London, Bob 
Mayes. Helen 
Mears, Chester 
Miles, Sam 
Milisev, Audia 
Millsap, Paul 
Morrow, Richard 
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Fayetteville 
{cCrory 
Fayetteville 
ohnson 
ohnson 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Tahlequah, Okla. 
ayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 


Mountcastle, Frances est Fork 
Mulferd, Sara Fayetteville 
McAllister, Donald Fayetteville 
McClinton, Charles Fayetteville 
McConnell, Ella Fayetteville 


McDonald, Donald 


McNair. Fauline 
Nelson, Christine 
Oglesby, Anne 
Oglesby, Ira, Jr. 
Oliver, Reid 
Paul, Tack 

Peel, Mary 
Peel, Zillah 
Penix, Mildred 
Petitt. Ruby 
Phillips, Tiubert 
Phillips, Louise 
Phiilins, Marietta 
Phillips, Ollie 
Pinkerton, Ralph 
Platt, Emma 
Poole, Earle 
Radican Lynn 
Rein-ehl. Violet 
Richardson, Ada 


Junction City 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 

Prairie Grove 

Prairie Grove 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 

Lead Hill 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 

Yellville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Tyronza 

Fayetteville 

Fayetteville 
Wheeler 


Ross, Jack 
Ruddick Carman 
Ruddick, Jewell 
Rudoloh, Ruth 
Seamster. Bernal 
Sharp, Lamar _ 
Shearer, Harris 
Shipley. Harold 
Snivley, Nora 
Smith Chester 
Smith Frank 
Smith, Heien 
Stanford, Alice 
Stanford, Nellie 
Stearns, Byron 
Stone, Duncan 
Swink, Toe 
Taylor. Maude 
Terry, Ethelyn 
Thomas, Evron 
Thompson, Jack 
Thorson. Willie 
Tuller, Vernon 
Turner, 0. B. 
Tweedie, Sina 
Vail. Mildied 
Walker Marguerite 
Watson. Cline 
Webb. Milton 
Webster, Ruth 
eir, Earline 
Weir Eutha 
White. Ruth 
Whitty, Margaret 
Wilmans, Mildred 
Wilsen, Oscar 
Winchester Roberta 
Winfrey Decnald 
Zuerker, Barbara 
Zuerker. Elizabeth 
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Greenland 


Garfield 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 

{cCrory 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 


Crystal Sprin 


Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Springdale 
Little Rock 
West Fork 
Fayetteville 
Harris 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Haye reeie 
ayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Charleston 
Fayetteville 
Newport 
Harris 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
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SUMMARY 


1924-25 
College of Arts and Sciences 
Men 
Graduates 
Seniors 33 
ess 38 
ophomores 109 
Freshmen 202 
Specials i 
College of Education 
Graduates § 
Seniors 17 
unions 14 
ophomores 35 
Freshmen 66 
Specials 2 
College of Engineering 
Seniors 21 
uasiors 37 
ophomores 50 
Freshmen 120 
cials 3 
Short Courses 40 
College of Agriculture 
Graduates 4 
Seniors 21 
uniors 16 
ophomores 13 
Freshmen 34 
Specials 5 
Short Courses 45 
Law Department 35 
Total 
Duplicates 
Net Total, Fall, Winter, and Spring Terms 
University High School ; 
Summer School 1924 339 
Special Short Course 142 


Club boys’ and girls’ Short Course 

Extension Classes 63 
Correspondence Courses 

Farmers’ Week 


Total 
Duplicates 


Net Total 


Women 


Totals 

11 
59 
78 
166 
279 
21 

614 
12 
38 
$1 
108 
105 
9 

368 

281 
4 
35 
40 
52 
58 
6 
45 

240 

36 

1539 

67 

1472 

164 

769 

236 

200 

636 

841 

1327 

5645 

242 


GENERAL INDEX 


Absences, we 
Feeseces JG 
Accredited Schools, 32 
committee on, 15 
Smith-Hughes High Schools, 25 
Activities, 40 
Administration, officers of, 6 
Educational, 103 
Admission, 23 
to advanced standing, 34 
to Agricultural, Mechanical and 
Normal School, 182 
to Law Department, 173 
to School of Medicine, 177 
subjects accepted, 26 
outline of mequitements: 26 
schools accredited for, 32 
as special student, 34 
Advanced standing, 34 
Advisers, committee on, 15 
Agricultural Building, 19 
Agricultural Chemistry, 145 
Agricultural Club, 42 
Agricultural Education, 102 
Agricultural Engineering, 146 
mericultsrs Experiment station, 


Mariculbical Extension Service, 


Agricultural pelt ie n 7 


See erey Hall) 
Basicatters Library Building, 19 
Agricultural, Mechanical and Nor 


mal School. 182 
Agricultural Training Course, 161 
Agriculture, entrance requirements, 


Agriculture, College of, 137 
admisison to, 25 
admisison as special student, 34 
club, 42 
courses of study, 137 
honor society, 44 

Agronomy, 148 

Alpha Zeta, 44 

Alumni Association, 44 

Ancient Languages, 59 

Animal Husbandry, 150 


Animal Production, entrance require- 


ments in, 30 

Architecture, 122 
Arkansas Agriculturist, 45 
Arkansas Engineer, 45 
Arkansas Traveler, 44 
Art, 73 

entrance requirements in, 31 
Arts and Sciences, College of, 53 

admisison to, 25 

courses of study, 53 

courses in, 
Astronomy, 81 
Athletic Field, 22 


Athletics, 41, 61 
committee on, 15 
facilities for, 22 
for women, 83 
rules of eligibility, 41 
women’s association, 43 


Attendance and Discipline, 46 
committee on, 15 
Auditing, University, 52 
Auditorium, 
Bachelor’s Degrees, 
conferred in 1924, 184 
requirements for, (see Degrees 
ee 9s and Pathology, 153 
Band, 4 
Basket Ball Court, 22 
Benchciary Appointments, 36 
1 
Biology, (see Botany, Zoology) 
entrance xeguiremenks, 30 
Black Friars, 4 
Board and Room, 37 
Board of Trustees, 4 
committees, 4 
composition and functions, 5 
Bookee=niis entrance requirements 


Book iStare, 18 
Botany, 62 
entrance requirements, 30 
laboratory, 18 
Broadcasting eee building, 22 
Ruchanan Hall, 
Buildings and Baa ment, 17 
Bulletin of Public Service, 134 


Business Subjects, entrance require- 
ments, 
Cafeteria, 22 
Calendar, 3 
Carnall Hall, 18 
Catalog, committee on, 15 
Certificates, 
admission by, 23 
awarded in 1924, 185 
in music, 
in teaching, 57, 96 
Chemical Engineering, 117 
requirements for degree, 114 
Chemistry, 64 
club, 43 
entrance requirements, 30 
Chemistry, Aes ienaarals 145 
Chemistry Building, 1 
Christian Associations, 40 
Civil Engineering, 117 
laboratories, 20, 21 
requirements for degree, 115 
University society, 42 
Civil Government, entrance require- 


ments in, 28 
Club Study courses, 132 
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College of Agriculture, 
culture) 
Collere of Arts and Sciences (see 
rts and Sciences) 
College of Education, (see Educa- 
tion) i 
College of Engineering, (see Engi- 
neering) 
Commencement, committee on, 15 
Commercial Geography, entrance re- 
quirements in, 28 
Commercial Subjects, 
quirements, 31 
Committees, 
of board of Trustees, 4 
of University Senate, 15 
Convocation, 40 
Correspondence Study, 132 
class study, 133 
club study, 132 _ 
Council, niversity, 
and functions, $ 
Course Symbols, 47 
Credit Hours, 48, 101 
Dairy Building, 19 ; 
Dairy Husbandry, entrance require- 
ments in, 30 
Dairying, 150 : 
degree requirements in, 141 
Debate, 
entrance requirements in, 30 | 


(see Agri- 


entrance re- 


organization 


honor society, 44 
intercollegiate, 41 
extension service, 133 
Degrees, 
conferred in 1924, 184 
requirements for, 49 
achelor of Arts, 54 
Bachelor of Chemical Engineer- 
ing, 114 
pace ee of Civil Engineering, 
1 
Bachelor of Highway Engineer- 
ing, 115 
Bachelor of Electrical Engineer- 
ing, 116 
Bachelor of Laws, 173 
Bachelor of Mechanical 
neering, 116 
Bachelor of Music, 56 
Bachelor of Science, 55 
Bachelor of Science in Agricul- 
ture, 138 
Bachelor of Science in Educa- 
tion, 94 
Bachelor of Science 
Economics, 142 
Bachelor of Science in 
cine, 179 
Chemical Engineer, 51 
Civil Engineer, 51 
Doctor of Medicine, 178 
Electrical Engineer, 51 
Master of Arts, 50 
Master of Science, 50 
Mechanical Engineer, 51 
Design, 74 


Engi- 


in Home 


Medi- 


Diploma, in music, 56 

Discipline and Attendance, 46 
committee on, 15 | 

Divisions of University, 16 

Denestic Art, (see Home Econom- 

ics 

Domestic Science, (see Home Econ- 

omics) 

Dormitories 3 
accommodations in, 37 
description of, 17 
fee, 37 

Drawing, 74 
engineering, 119, 121 | 
entrance requirements in, 31, 32 

Economics and Sociology, 67 
entrance requirements in, 28 

Education, } 
entrance requirements in, 32 
agricultural, 102 
administration, 103 
methods, 105 
principles, 107 
sychology, 109 

Education, College of, 94 
admisison to, 25 
club, 42 
courses of study, 94 
courses offered in, 102 
honor society, 41 

Educational Psychology, 98 

Electrical Engineering, 115 
laboratories, 18 
requirements for degree, 109 
American Institute of, 42 

Engineering, College of, 113 
admission to, 25 
club, 42 
courses of study, 113 
degree in, 114 
fees, 118, 122, 124, 127 
honor society, 43 
laboratories, 20 

fngineering Experiment Station, 131 

Engineering Hall, 20 

porineaen American Association of, 


4 
English, 69 
entrance requirements in, 26 
Entomology, 154 
entrance requirements, 25 
Equipment, 17 
Examinations, 48 
for admisison, 23 
for advanced standing, 35 
make-up, 48 
Expenses, 36 
Experiment Station, 
agricultural, 163 
engineering, 131 
Extension Service, 
committee on, 14 
Agricultural Extension, 165 
General Extension, 132 
Extension Teaching Service, 132 
Faculty, list of, 7 
Farm Lands, 20 


GeneraL InpEx 


Farm Management, 155 
entrance requirements in, 30 
Farm Mechanics, entrance require- 
ments in, 30 
Fees, 
dormitory, 37 
enRinesring; 118, 122, 124, 127 
general, 3 
in fine arts, 72 
in A., M. & N. School, 153 
Fine Arts, 72 
entrance requirements in, 31 
fees, 72 
French, 90 
entrance requirements in, 29 
Gamma Chi, 43 
General Extension Service, 132 
General Information, 16 


General Science, entrance require- 
ments in, 29 

Geology, 75 

Geometry, (see Mathematics), en- 


trance requirements, 27 

German, 76 

entrance requirements in, 29 
Glee Club, 43 
Government, 5 
Grade Points, 53, 94 
Grading and Examination, 48 
Graduate Study, 35 50 

committee on, 15 

graduate degrees, (see Degrees) 
Graduation, requirements for, 49 
Gray Hall, 19 
Greek, 60 

entrance requirements in, 29 
Greenhouse, 20 
eae, Women’s, 22 
Health Service, 45 
High Schools, Accredited, 32 


Highway Engineering, degree in, 115 
Hill Hall, 17 
History, 77 


entrance requirements in, 28 
honor society, 44 
History_of University, 16 
Home Economics, 156 
club, 42 
degree in, 142 
entrance requirements in, 31 
laboratories, 20 
teacher’s certificate in, 100 
Honorary and Higher Degrees, com- 
mittee on, 15 
Honor Societies, 43 
Honors, 38 
Horticulture, 158 
entrance requirements in, 30 


Hospital facilities for Medical 
School, 180 

Income of University, 17 

Infirmary, 22 

Information, General, 16 

Intelligence Test, 23 

Intercollegiate Debate, committee 


on, 15 
Italian, 91 
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Journalism, 71_ 
honor societies, 44 
Laboratories, 18-21 


Lambda Tau, 44 ; 

Languages, entrance requirements 
in, 29 

Latin, 59 


entrance requirements in, 29 
Law, Department of, 172 
admission to, 25, 173 
clubs, 172 
degree requirements, 173 
courses, 174 
Library, 18 
committee on, 15 
agricultural, 19 
law, 172 
License, teachers, 57, 96 
Little Theatre, 22 
Live Stock, AQ — 
Loan Fund, Student, 37, 38 
Location of University, 16 
Lyceum Courses, 133 
Machine Shop, 21 
Manual Training, 126 
entrance requirements, 31 
Marble Arch, 43 
Masters’ Degrees, (see Degrees) 
Mathematics, 80 é 
entrance requirements in, 27 
club, 43 : 
Mechanical Engineering, 124 
requirements for degrees, 116 
American society of, 42 
Mechanical Hall, 21 
Medicine, School of, 177 
Methods, Educational, 105 
Military Art, 81 
honor society, 44 ax 
Reser venORicer®: Training Corps, 


Museum, 18 
Music, 72 
building, 22 
degree in, 56 
diploma in, 56 
entrance requirements in, 31 
special fee in, 72 
Natural Sciences, entrance require- 
ments in, 29 
Normal Training, (see Education) 
entrance requirements in, 32 
Officers, * 
of administration, 6 
of Board of Trustees, 4 
Orchards, 20 
Orchestra, 43 
Organ, 73 
Organizations and Activities, 40 
Pathology and Bacteriology, 153 
Peabody Hall, 20 
Pedagogy (see Education) 
entrance requirements in, 32 
Phi Alpha Theta, 44 
Philosophy, 87 _ 
Physical Education, 
for men, 61, 110 
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for teachers, 101, 110 
for women, 83, 111 
facilities for, 22 
Physical Geography, 
quirements in, 30 
Physics, 84 
entrance requirements in, 30 
Physics Building, 21 
Physiology, 92 
entrance requirements in, 30 
Pi Kappa, 44 
Piano, 73 
Pipe Organ, 73 
Plant Pathology, 160 
Plant Production, entrance require- 
ments in, 30 
Political Science, 79 
Practice Teaching, 98, 107 
entrance requirements in, 32 
Pre-Medical Club, 43 
Pre-Medical Course, 58 
Press Club, 43 
Principles of Education, 107 
a 
sychology, 86 
Eadeanonal: 109 
entrance requirements in, 32 
Public Service, Bulletin of, 134 
Public Speaking, 89 
entrance requirements in, 30 
honor society, 44 
Publications, Student, 44 
Radio Broadcasting Station, 22, 135 
Razorback, 44 
Recommendation Bureau, 99 
Registration, 47 
Regulations, 45 
Research, committee on, 15 
Religious Organizations, 18, 40 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 81 
Resources of University, 17 
Rhetoric, 69 . 
Romance Languages, 90 
entrance requirements in, 29 
Room and Board, 37 
Rules and Regulations, 45 
Scabbard and Blade, 44 
Schedule, committee on, 15 
Scholarships, 38 
incumbents, 187 
School of Medicine, 177 
Science, Pence recuirements in, 


entrance re- 


Secondary Teachers, course of, 97 
Self-Support, 37 
Senate, University, 

committees of, 15 

composition and function, 5 
Shop oe entrance requirements 

in, 

Short Course, 136 

in Engineering, 126 

in Agriculture, 161 
Skull and Torch, 44 


Social Sciences, entrance require- 
mets in, 28 
Sociology, 67 
Spanish, 91 
entrance requirements in, 29 
Special Student, admisison as, 34 
Statistics, committee on, 15_ 
Stenography, entrance requirements 
in, 
Stock, Live, 19 G 
Student Affairs, committee on, 15 
Student Events, 47 
Student Government, 5 
Student Health Service, 45 
Student Loan Fund, 37, 38° | 
Student Organizations, committee 
on, 1 
Student Publications, 44 
committee on, 15 
Students, 
list of, 189 
summer term, 1924, 212 
University high school, 218 
summary of, 220 
Students’ Work, 47 
Studio, 
Art, 18 
broadcasting, 22 
Summer term, 176 
students, 1924, 212 
Symbols, 47 
Tau Beta Pi, 43 
Tau Kappa Alpha, 44 
Teachers’ Certificate, 96 
Teachers’ Courses, 97 
Thesis, 117 
Trigonometry, (see Mathematics) 
Trustees, Board of, 4 
composition and function, 5 
Tuition, 36 A 
Typewriting, entrance requirements 


in, 
University Club, 22 
University Council, 5 
University Hall, 18 
University High School, 20 
list of students, 218 
University Senate, 5 
Vaccination, 46 
Moca Sa Science, 161 
jiolin, 7 
Visual Instruction, 107, 133 
Vocational Subjects, entrance re- 
quirements in, 30 
Vocational Teacher Training, 99 
in Agricultural Education, 99 
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Women’s Gymnasium, 22. __ 

Women’s Athletic Association, 43 

Writers Club, 43 

Zoology, 91 . 
entrance requirements in, 30 
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